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PREFACE. 



It has been my object, in the following pages, to treat the 
individual of whom I write as a strictly hbtorical character. 
I have endeavoured to describe hb proceedings fairly ; to assign 
no other motives to his actions than the circumstances of each 
separate case should seem to warrant ; to obscure no virtue, to 
hide no &ult, but to paint the man in hia life and in his death 
with the same forgetfulness of all things except the requirements 
of truth which would actuate me were I dealing with the career 
of a statesman or a hero who had flourished in some remote age 
or in a foreign country. Considering .^t two entire generations 
have passed away since Lord Clive quitted the stage of life, I 
hope that I shall not be accused, while following this course, of 
any want of delicaey towards the feelings of individuals. The 
time must come, in every instance, when our natural jealousy 
of the reputation of an ancestor shall yield to the still higher 
demands of historical verity ; and if the lapse of more than seventy 
years do not bring matters to this level, I am at a loss to con- 
ceive when either the historian or the biographer shall be iree 
to instruct withont deceiving the world. Lord Clive was a man 
&r above the common measure in every feature of his character. 
If his excellences were conspicuous, it cannot be said that his 
&ults shunned the light. It has been my earnest desire neither 
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to oversliadow the former nor to esplain away the latter, and 

I hope that I have succeeded. 

The sources irom which I have sought to collect materials 
for my work are so numerous and diversified that I abstain ttova 
all attempt to particularize them. It is r%ht to state, however, 
that I did not trouble the family with any application for 
papers, because I have in my possession a letter from the late 
lamented Lord Powis, dated so hmg back as 1831, in which 
I am informed that the whole of the Clive collection had been 
intrusted to the care of Sir John Malcolm. I need scarcely add 
that Sir John Malcolm's volumes have been beside me through- 
out the progress of my laboure, and that I have found them of 
inestimable value. 

Zmdva, March, IMS. 
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LIFE OF, LORD CLIVE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Birtb — Earl; Edacatioii — Aniral in lattia. 

The name of Clive does not appear to have been connected with 
any historical event of imporlance, till the exploits of the 
founder of the British Empire in India achieved for it the 
eminence to which it latterly attained. A family in Shropshire, 
of long standing but little note, answered to it throughout many 
generations. We hear of them first in the reign of Henry II., 
as proprietors of the small estate of Styche, in the parish of 
Moreton Say, near Market Drayton ; and in the reign of 
Geoi^ell. they retain their local habitation and their rank among 
the minor landed gentry of the county. The father of Lord 
Clive, whose Christian name was Richard, succeeded to the 
inheritance on the death of an elder brother, and continued for 
many years to practise the profession of an attorney, to which 
he had been bred. He married Miss Rebecca Gaskill, the 
daoghter of a Mr. Gaskill of Manchester, by whom he had a 
fiimily of six sons and seven daughters, and of these, Robert, 
the subject of the present memoir, was the eldest, having been 
bom, in the manor-house of Styche, on the 29th of September, 
1725. 

Without assigning any particular cause for the arrangement, 
the family records inform us that Mr. and Mrs. Clive sent 
their eldest son to reside with one of his uncles-in-law before he 
had arrived at the third year of his age. This gentleman, whose 
name was Bajley, and who had married a sister of Mrs. Clive 
in 1717, inhabited a place called Hope Hall, near Manchester. 
He seems to have behaved with great kindness to the child, wh 
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was attacked with a dangerous illness soon after his arrival, and 
who soon hegsui to exhibit syniptonis of that impetuosity and 
waywardness of temper which distinguished hira through life. 
These fects we learn from certiun fragments of Mr, Bayley's 
early correspondence, which epeak. of the malady, and the means 
that were used to remove it ; and describe the little patient 
as meek and gentle under suffering, yet more than ordinarily 
cross and self-willed as soon as the process of recovery set in. 
We gather likewise, from the same source, that the oi^an of 
combativeness began to develop itself very early in the cranium 
of the infent hero. Mr. Bayley, writing in 1732, when his 
charge could not as yet have completed his seventh year, says, 
" He has just had a new suit of clothe, and promises by his 
reformation to deserve them, I am satisfied that his fighting 
(ft) which he is out of measure addicted) gives his temper a 
fierceness and imperiousness, that he flies out upon every trifling 
occasion : for this reason I do what I can to suppress the hero, 
that I may help forvrard the more valuable qualities of meekness, 
benevolence, and patience. I assure you, sir, it is a matter of 
concern to us, as it Is of importance to himself, that he may be 
a good and virtuous man, to which no care of ours shall be 
wanting." 

Young Clive appears to have acquired the rudiments of his 
education in an exceedingly desultory manner. He was con- 
tinually changing his schools, the first of which, at Loatock in 
Cheshire, he entered when very youi^, and quitted again before 
he had completed his eleventh year. We are not told how he 
acquitted himself at Lostock, nor indeed was he celebrated either 
there or elsewhere for application to hb studies ; but one master. 
Dr. Eaton, was so ib,r struck by him as to predict that, " if his 
scholar lived to be a man, and opportunity for the esertton of 
his talents were afforded, he would win for himself a name 
second to few in history." Next we find him at Market 
Drayton, under the tutelege of the Rev. Mr. Burslem. From 
that seminary he removed to Merchant Tailors' school in 
London, where, however, his residence was not protracted ; and 
last of all he became one of the pupils of Mr. Sterling, the 
keeper ofa private academy in Hemel Hempstead. Tn each of 
these places he established a reputation for daring intrepidity. 
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and an invincible spirit of command. It b told of Iiim, at 
Market Drayton, that, for the purpose of getting; a smooth stone 
out of a water-spout, with which to make ducks and drakes, he 
ascended to the top of the church-tower, and let himseirdown over 
the parapet wall, to the distance of at least three feet. He is 
described as putting himself at the head of all the good-for- 
nothing lads in the same town, and, after a series of petty out- 
rages on the tradespeople, compelling them to pay a sort of 
black- mul as the price of the discontinuance of the nuisance. 
Finally, his determination of purpose was shown when, on the 
breaking down of a mound of turf by means of which his ban- 
ditti were labouring to turn a dirty water-course into the shop- 
door of an obnoxious dealer, he threw himself into the gutter, 
and filled the breach with his body till his companions were in a 
condition more effectually to repair the damage. Such anec- 
doles, if related of one who lived and died unknown, would 
excite as little interest in him who should listen to them as tliey 
.would be accepted as creditable to their subject. But Clive rose 
to greatness through the display of qualities which jall to the 
lot of few ; and exploits, which when performed earned for him 
the character of "an unlucky boy," came to be regarded as 
fores h ado wings of that genius which found scope for the exercise 
of its powers in nothing less than the conquest of kingdoms. 

It had been the design of Mr. Clive to bring up his son 
Robert to the profession of which he was faimself a member. 
The exceeding distaste of the young man, however, for seden- 
tary pursuits, and the little prt^^ress which he made in scholastic 
learning, induced a change of plan, and interest was made, not 
unsuccessfully, to procure for him a writership in the service 
of the East India Company. Through what particular channel 
the appointment was procured I have not been able to ascertmn ; 
but as writerships were in 1743 very different from what they had 
becmne in 184S, it is not necessary to assume that any powerful 
interest was necessary to command it. The truth indeed is, 
that at the former period the Company was nothing more tlian 
a trading corporation. Its territory consisted of a few square 
miles round each of the faclories which its agents had esta- 
blished, and for which, as well as for the factories themselves, 
rent was paid to the native governments. A handful of troop 
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sufficed to man, but imperfectly, the ill-constructed forts by 
which the warehouses were protected ; and the native portion of 
this force, by far the most numerous, was not only not dis- 
ciplined afler the European iashion, but lacked other arms than 
the sword and shield, or else a bow and arrows. The civil servants 
of the Company, too, were neither counsellors nor judges, col- 
lectors nor diplomatists, but clerks, whose duty it was to keep 
accounts, to take stock, to make advances to weavers, to ship 
cargoes, and to prevent, as much as possible, the inlerference 
of interlopers with the monopoly of the India trade, which 
acts of parliament had secured to them. Moreover, the writers, 
as they were called, or junior clerks, received such miserable 
pay that to avoid getting into debt, escept by the exercise of 
extreme self-denial, was impossible. Ko doubt there were 
great prizes in store for such as might survive these early 
hardsliips. Private trade — that is, the trade of individuals on 
their own account — was then in the height of its luxuriance ; 
and large fortunes were made by such as could embark in it at 
the expense of the interests of their employers. But oppor- 
tunities of this sort did not come till after longyears of residence 
in the country ; and these were, even under the most ^vourable 
circumstances, years of suffering and of drudgery. A writer- 
ship was not, therefore, considered a hundred years ago in the 
light of a handsome provision for the younger son of a noble 
femily, or of a Director, and was therefore, much more than it 
is now, within the reach of persons of far less pretension. 

Young Clive received his nomination in the early spring of 
1743, and embarked soon afterwiuds for Madras. He was then 
in the eighteenth year of his age, and, in spite of an ill-regulated 
temper, appears to have possessed strong natural affections 
and a warm heart. His aunt Bayley had died in 1735, but 
Hope Hall did not cease on that account to be his home ; indeed 
he retained both then and afterwards a lively recollection of the 
happy days which he had spent there, and parted from its sur- 
viving inmates with great regret. His voyage, besides being 
tedious and expensive, was not devoid of danger. The ship in 
which he took his passage put in at Brazil, where it was detained 
nine months, and suffered a second detention, though not so 
protracted, at the Cape of Good Hope. The consequence was, 
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tliat the autumn of 1744 had set ia ere our adveDturer reached 
the place of his destination. Bat it tells in Clive's &voar that 
he did not allow the opportunity which presented itself at 
Brazil of acquiring some knowledge of the Fortugueae language 
to pass unimproved. An accurate Portuguese scholar he never 
became ; indeed he would appear to have been deficient in that 
order of talent which gives to its possessore a facility of ac- 
quiring languages ; for it is a curious &ct that he, who more 
than almost any other Englishman .understood the character of the 
natives of India, and exercised unbounded sway over them, was 
never able to hold a lengthened or serious communication with 
them, either by writing or in conversation, except through the 
medium of an interpreter. Sut he manned to pick up more 
than a smattering of the tongue in which Camoens wrote, and in 
after-life his knowledge, imperfect as it might be, was more than 
once of use to him. 

Two results, both of them of evil consequence to Clive, 
arose out of the extraordinary length of his outward passage : 
he had expended the whole of his ready money before he 
reached Madras ; and a gentleman to whom he carried lettere of 
introduction, and who would have assisted him in the strait, 
had already quitted the place and returned to Europe. Under 
these circumstances Clive was driven to borrow from the captain 
of the ship in which he had come out ; and he complains, pro- 
bably not without reason, of the exorbitant interest which the 
lender exacted. He felt himself, likewise, alone as it were in 
a new world ; for though in those days, not less than now, hospi- 
tality was a virtue lai^ely practised by the Company's servants 
in the East, Clive, being shy or proud, and destitute of recom- 
mendations to any of the residents at Madras, kept aloof from 
them all, and was of course in his turn neglected. His irritable 
temper did not soften down amid the comparative solitude in 
which he lived, and he soon began to experience a depression of 
spirits which, as it was constitutional, never afterwards wholly 
lefl him. As a specimen of the manner in which his proud dis- 
position worked, it may be stated that he had not been long at the 
desk when be quarrelled with a superior functionary, and gave 
such proof of his contempt for the rules of the service that the 
Governor, being appealed to, commanded him to apologize. 
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Clive could not reruse to obey, because any attempt to evade 
the order would have cost him his place ; but he made hU sub- 
missiou with a very bad grace, and would never again Teturn to 
habits of fomiliar acquaiataace with the secretary. When the 
latter, desirous of burying the dispute in oblivion, asked him one 
day to dine, he replied, " No, sir ; the Gov^nor desired me to 
apologize, and I have done so i but he did not command me to 
dine with you." 

Besides being wayward and, irritable to a degree which ren- 
dered him often impatient of control, and not always safe as a 
companion, Clive began already to labour under occasional fits 
of low spiiits, during the paroxysms of one of which it is said 
that he twice made an attempt to destroy himself. He bad been 
improvident, it appears, and his pecuniary affairs were involved. 
The restraints of the office chafed him ; and he took in ill part 
both the advice and the remonstrances of such as prompted him 
to greater exertioD. In this humour he withdrew one day to his 
own room in Writei^' Buildings, and there shut himself up. 
An hour or two afterwards one of his companions knocked at 
the door, and was admitted. He found Clive seated in a remote 
corner of the apartment, with a table near him, on which lay a 
pistol. "Take it, and fire it over the window," said Clive, 
pointing to the weapon. His friend did so ; and no sooner was 
the report heard than Clive, springing from his seat, exclaimed, 
" I feel tliat I am reserved for some end or another. I twice 
snapped lliat pistol at my own head, and it would not go off." 
Strange as this story may read, it is not unlikely to be true. 
The explosion of a pistol at last which has previously missed 
fire is an event of too frequent occurrence to stagger the most 
sceptical ; and the after-career of the man affords sufficient ground 
for believing that there were many moments in his life when the 
thought of self-destruction was not unlikely to be present with 
him. On the other hand, it b certain that, though often refer- 
ring to the events of his early Indian career, he was never 
known to allude to this occurrence. His conversation, on the 
contrary, when it took that Cum, became lively, anecdotical, and 
replete with good feeling. Every act of kindness dune to him- 
self, as well as the persons and names of the parties to whom he 
bad been indebted for it, were brought out pleasantly, as if from 
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the Btorehouse of & grateful memory ; while recollections of a 
different kind appeared all to have iaded away, or to be diamU«ed. 
At the name time hb correspondence shows that bis mind was 
at thb period often ill at ease. He appears to have felt acutely 
that he was not suited for the occupations of detail and routine 
to which he bad been called. A .temperament such as bis re- 
quired strong, if not constant, excitement i bis powers of mind 
languished for want of more congenial objects on which to exer- 
cise themselves. He even pined for borne, and the endearmeulB 
of the domestic circle, with an intensity of which his boyhood 
had given no promise. Writing to one of his cousins, he says, 
" I have not enjoyed one happy day since I left my native coun- 
try." In another of his letters we find him <jeclaring, " I must 
confess, at intervals when I think of my dear native England, 
it affects me in a very particular manner. If I should be bo &r 
blessed as to revisit ^^n my own country, but more especially 
Manchester, the centre of all my wishes, al) that I could hope 
for or desire would be presented before me in one view." These 
are touching avowals to come from one who bad been noted even 
in childhood rather for the firmness of bis resolves than for the 
clinging nature of his feelings; but they exhibit a true picture 
of his sentiments: for Clive bad no touch of afiectation about 
him. However, the writer was not without a solace amid his 
cares more creditable than those upon which functionaries of 
his standing were for the most part accustomed to &11 back. 
The Governor had a good library, to which he permitted Clive 
to have free access ; and the young man, devoting much of his 
leisure time to study, acquired in that apartment almost all the 
knowledge of books of which he seems ever to have been 
possessed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Joins the Armj— Barlj Mililaij Serricee. 

iSncH wau the manner of Clive's existence when an event befell, 
which, threatening at the outset to cast a blight over his pros- 
pects, proved, in point of feet, to be the turning-point whence 
his march to eminence began. 

The war of the Austrian succession, which had for some years 
desolated Europe, was extended in 1745 and 1746 to Asia. Eng- 
land and France had taken opposite sides in the quarrel ; and, 
the fleets of the latter obtaining, in the Indian seas, a temporary 
ascendancy, tAbourdonnaia, the able and accomplished Governor 
of Mauritius, determined to make the most of the circumstance. 
It will be recollected that France had at this time her East India 
Company, to the full as rich and influential aa that of England. 
She wan the mistress, also, of settlements more extensive, and in 
some respects better placed, than any which flourished nnder the 
protection of the British flag ; and her local authorities aspired, 
as is the habit of their countrymen, fer more after political 
influence than increased ^icilities of trade. Almost all the Spice 
Islands, including that over the destinies of which Labourdonnais 
presided, belonged to her. The chief seat of her power was, 
however, Pondioherry, where Dupfeix — a man of greater ambi- 
tion and almost equal talent with labourdonnais— held rule } 
and she was strong in a military point of view — not only because 
of the number of regular troops which she kept on foot, but 
because she had already begun to arm and discipline battalions of 
sepoys after the European &sbion, and found them trustworthy. 

The possessions of England, on the other hand, though not 
inconveniently situated for purposes of trade with the interior, 
were all on the continent of India. Op the Malabar side she 
held Bombay, which had been ceded by Portugal to Charles IL 
as part of the dowry of Queen Catherine. At the mouth of the 
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Hockley, a branch of the river Ganges, Calcutta belonged to 
her; but Calcutta was as yet bo litlle accounted of, that it had 
only just ceased to be a dependency on the more important presi- 
dency of Madras. Lastly, along the Coromandel coast were 
scattered Madras, Fort St. David, Cuddalore, and two or three 
lesser stations, all of which were more or less important on 
account of the treasures which their storehouses contained, 
though none were considered capable of being maintained, for a 
single day, against the power of the native princes, should it be 
put forth in earnest. 

The rival Companies were thus circumstanced when Labour- 
doDnais, after compelling the English fieet to abandon the coast, 
landed with an army and put Madras in a stale of siege. The 
place, afler a weak resistance, capitulated, and the keys of the 
fort were given into his bauds. Whatever property was accu- 
mulated in the Company's warehouses became the prey of the 
conquerors ; but it was stipulated that the town should be spared, 
and that on payment of a ransom, which Labourdonnais pledged 
himself to fix at a moderate amount, it should be given back to 
its former proprietors. Meanwhile the Englbh inhabitants were 
- to suffer no molestation ; but, considering themselves prisouera of 
war upon parole, were to abide quietly in their houses. 

There had been jealousies between Dupleix and XAbourdonnais 
ever since the nomination of the former to the presidency of 
Fondicherry. These the success of the expedition against 
Madras greatly inflamed ; and Dupleix, asserting that the 
Governor of Mauritius had exceeded his powers — inasmuch 
as all conquests effected on the continent of India were at his 
own disposal— 7refused to ratijy the capitulation. He even went 
so &r as to threaten that the works of Fort St. Geoige should be 
blown up; and, despatching one of his own oflicers to act as 
Governor, called upon the Knglish residents to renew their parole 
of honour to liim.' Indeed he did more ; with no other apparent 
object in view than the indulgence of a small national vanity, he 
caused the English Governor, with some of the chief members of 
the factory, to be conveyed, under a guard, to Pondicherry, and 
marched them, somewhat after the manner of captives in a Koman 
procession, through the town. So gross a violation on one side 
of ihe terms of the treaty was r^arded on the other as absolving 
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men from their engagements ; and many, among whom Clive 
mu one, no longer considered their parole to be binding. These 
escaped as they beat could from Madras ; Clive, with a friend, 
fleeing in the disguise of Massulmans, and taking shelter at Fort 
St. David. 

For some time after his arrival in the latter place Clird 
appears to have led a life of unprofitable idleness. His services 
were not required in a iactory already overstocked with clerks, 
whom the progress of hostilities compelled, in a great measure, 
to suspend their commercial undertakings; and he sought some- 
times at the gaming-table that escape from dejection which he 
could not find either in study or the duties of his station. It 
happened upon a certain occasion diat two officers with whom he 
had been engaged in play were detected in the act of cheating. 
They had won considerable sums of money from various persons 
present, and among the rest from Clive ; but he, having satisfied 
himself of the nature of their proceedings, refused to pay, A 
quarrel ensued, and one of them demanded satis&ction. The 
combatants met without seconds to settle the dispute, and Clive, 
having the first fire, delivered it to no purpose, and stood at 
the mercy of his adversary. The latter, walking up, presented 
his pistol at Clive's head, and desired him to ask his life. Thb 
was done without hesitation ; but when the other went on to 
demand an apol<^, and the retractation of the charge of cheating, 
Clive refused to give either, " Then I will shoot you," er- 

elaimed the bully. " Shoot and be d d !" replied CUve. " I 

said you cheated, I say so still, and I will never pay you." The 
officer, declaring the young man to be mad, threw away his 
weapon, and there the matter ended ; for Clive, when urged to 
bring the whole case under the cognisance of the authorities, 
declined to do so, and religiously abstained from referring, even 
In private society, to the behaviour of his late opponent at cards. 
" I will not do him an injury on any account," was his answer. 
" 1 will never pay what he unfeirfy won ; but he has given me 
my life, and from me he shall take no hurt under any circum- 
stances." 

Whether the occurrence just related had any other influence 
upon Clive's fortunes than to win for him, on account of his 
desperate bravery, the admiration of his young companions, does 
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Dot appear; but we find Iiim soon afterwards taking steps to 
exchange the pen for the sword, and suceeeding in obtain- 
ing au ensigncy in tbe Company's army. Doubtless he had, 
in some measure, e&med his connniuion by the good service 
which he rendered during the siege of Fort St. David ; for vhen 
Dupleix, hoping to profit by the consternation which the &U 
of Madras had occasioned, marched against the latter place, 
Clire, though a civilian, shouldered a musket, and took his turn 
of duty with the lest of the garrismi. But whatever the imme- 
diate occasion of the arrangement may have been, his ensigncy, 
which bore date in the spring of 1747, did not remove him from 
the civil service. It enabled him, however, to witness almost 
all the petty operations in which the autumn of 1747 and the 
apring of the following year were wasted, and attached him to 
the force which in 1748 co-operated with Admiral Boscawen's 
army in the attack upon Fondicherry. The latter enterprise, as 
is well known, signally failed. It could not indeed do other- 
wise, for, undertaken at an improper season, it was pushed 
forward without either energy or skill. Nevertheless, it Air- 
nished Mr. Clive with more than one opportunity for the display 
of that personal coolness and intrepidity which may be described 
as the groundwork of all other military virtues. It involved 
him, likewise, in a new quarrel ; and would have brought him 
again into personal conflict with a brother officer, had not the 
latter, under somewhat peculiar circumstances, declined the chal- 
lenge. Mr. Clive, it appears, had the command of one of the 
advanced batteries which were opened against the works of Fon- 
dicherry. The iire proving hot, his ammunition expended itself ; 
and he, in his eagerness to renew the fight, ran to the rear for a 
Iresh supply. It is not usual for officers to go in person upwi 
such errands ; and the circumstance being noticed l)y one whose 
speech seems to have been but imperfectly under the control of 
his reason, insinuations hurtful to the character of Clive as a 
soldier were thrown out. The young man lost no time in de- 
manding an -explanation, and, the author of the scandal failing to 
give such as Clive felt that he had a right to expect, a demand 
for instant satbfaction followed. As the parties were moving 
to their ground, Olive's opponent, irritated by some circumstance 
which has not been stated, struck him. Clive drew upon the 
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spot ; but the place beiog public, the duel was prevented. A 
judicial inquiry folloved, which led to the condemnatiou of tb« 
individual who had given the blow, aud imposed upon him the 
necessity of malting a public apology in front of the battalion ; 
but with this Clive did not rest content. The original ground 
of quarrel had not been removed, and the fiery young soldier 
returned to it. Hb adversary, however, asserting that one apo- 
logy was enough to wipe out all offences, declined to meet bim ; 
whereupon Clive shoolc a cane over his head, and told him he 
was a coward. The result was that Clive came off without the 
slightest stain on bis character, while the originator of the fray 
was obliged to resign his commission. 

I repeal these anecdotes as I find them told, more at lengith, 
by the authorities which, in the compilation of the present me- 
moir, it has t>een necessary to consult ; but I entirely dissent 
from the opinions of those writers who seem to regard them as 
creditable to the subject. Brawls and duels, however frequent in 
the last century, had not the effect even then of elevating men's 
reputation for courage ; in these days they are regarded both 
justly and happily as manifestations of bad taste and an ill-regu- 
lated mind. Let ua not, however, be too severe upon Clive. 
His duel with the gambler admits of no excuse. It was the last 
act in a series of indefensible outrages on both morals and man- 
ners, and there is nothing to admire about it except the headstrong 
determination of the man, who would rather submit to be put to 
death than retract a word which he had once uttered. But the 
affair beside the lines of Fondicheriy is at least more intelligible, 
though even that can hardly be spoken of except with r^ret. A 
quiet remonstrance would have probably g^ned all the reparation 
which so palpable and admitted a wrong required ; for dive's 
reputation for courage was already such as to render a loose 
insiimation to the contrary innocuous ; and had the contrary been 
the case, there was surely no need, after the humiliation to which 
the other party had been subjected, to force a dormant quarrel 
upon him. SllU here the stories are ; and as I believe them to 
be authentic, and desire no more than to draw a faithful picture 
of a very remarkable personage, I cannot refuse to transfer them 
to these pages. The reader will doubtless find as he goes on 
other proofs that Clive, however great in the recognised meaning 
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of that term, was by no meaDS, either in bb public or private 
character, a perfect being. 

The British army had not long returned from its abortive 
attempt to reduce Pond ic berry when tidings arrived from Europe 
of the cessation of hostilities. The immediate consequence of 
this announcement, as regarded public affairs, was the restora- 
tion of Madras by Dupleix to the East India Company. Upon 
the career of Clive it produced this effect, that it restored him 
for a brief space to bis peaceful occupations in Writers* Build- 
ings. But the love of a military life was by this time so rooted 
in him, that at tlie first intimation of hostilities, no matter 
against whom to be conducted, he again volunteered to serve. 
Accordingly, when in 1749 an expedition was Sited out for the 
osteosible purpose of restoring an exiled rajah to the throne of 
Tanjore, Clive joined it. The circumstances of the case were 

The district of Tanjore, comprising an extent of seven^ or 
eighty miles in length, and lying within or immediately adjoin- 
ing to the several moutlis of the Cavery, constituted, at the period 
of which I now write, a Hindoo principality, which the Maho- 
medans, though nominally establishing their dominion over it, 
bad been content to govern, even in the height of their vigour, 
through the agency of its native sovereigns. In the reign of 
Arungzebe, Sivaji, the illustrious founder of the Mahratta con- 
federation, won it with his sword and left it as an inheritance 
to his children. During four generations these swayed the 
sceptre, the son succeeding the father without interruption ; but 
the successor of the last of them, being an in&nt, was put to 
death, and then b^;an a scramble for the throne. First Sahujee, 
the legitimate son of Tuckojee, and as such the uncle of the 
murdered child, won the prize. He did not keep it long, how- 
ever, because the same influence which had raised set him aside, 
and Pritauba Sing, also a son of Tuckojee, though by a concubine, 
reigned in his stead. It does not appear that the people of 
Tanjore took any objection to the rajah's title. He made Various 
treaties with the English likewise in the course of several years, 
which he kept felt h fully, and his tenure appeared to be as secure 
as that of any other of the princes of India. But, soon after the 
cessation of the war with France, Sahujee, the exile, presented 
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luiDBelf at Fort St. David and besought the English to assist 
bim with a portion of their troops id an attempt to recover his 
kingdom. No doubt his assertion of the justice of his title, and 
the assurances which be gave of being supported by a majority 
of the people, bad due weight with the English authorities ; 
but there is reason to believe that a promise, in the event of 
success, of the town and harbour of Dovecotta, at the roouth of 
tiie Coleroon, told at least as ef^tually as either argument. 
Be this however as it may, a resolution of council was passed 
to the effect that it would be expedient to asust the rajah in the 
l^vaecution of his claim, and a force was oniered to proceed 
under the command of Captain Cope for that purpose. 

Cope's little army, consisting of 430 Europeans, 1000 sepoys, 
and a few heavy guns, took the field in the month of April. 
Clive, now promoted lo the rank of Lieutenant, went with it, 
but the issue proved unfortunate j a storm dispersed the squadron 
in which the guns with the heavy baggage had been sent round 
to the mouth of the Coleroon, and the infantry either could do 
or did nothing without the artillery. Cope, therefore, afler 
losing a good many of his Rghting-men and almost all his coolies, 
returned to Fort St. David discomfited. He brought back, 
indeed, a piece of intelligence which, if it surprised his Go- 
vernment, ought not to have done so ; he assured them that 
their prot^^ had not a single adherent in the country. But, 
however mortifying the discovery that they had been imposed 
upon in regard to this matter, the^te were cogent reasons in force 
forperseveringin the war fora while. Their arms had sustained 
a reverse, and the credit which they had lost must be recovered. 
Accordingly a new expedition was contemplated, of greater 
force both in men and materiel, and Major Lawrence, an officer 
of distinguished name in eastern warfare, assumed the command. 
This time operations were carried on with vigour. After sur- 
mounting many difficulties, among which the passage of the 
Coleroon on a flying-bridge in the &ce of the enemy deserves to 
be enumerated, Major Lawrence sat down before Dovecotta, 
imd, his batteries opening with effect, a breach was in due time 
declared practicable. Mr. Clive solicited and obtained the 
honour of leading the forlorn hope. He was charged by cavalry 
while advandog to the bottom of the breach, and not fewer 
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thaa thirty out of the thirty-four Europeaos who accompanied 
him fell. But the sepoys in support showed a good front, -and, 
Lawrence bringing up the whole of his European battalion, 
the place was entered sword in band. A second triumph, at 
a fortified pagoda about five miles distant fh>m the town, 
induced the reigning prince to sue for peace, which was granted 
oa condition that Dovecotta should remain in the hands of its 
captora, and the pretender he pensioned at a rate which would 
enable him to spend the remainder of his days comfortably in a 
private station. 

Immediately on the ratification of this treaty Major Lawrence, 
leaving a sufficient garrison in Dovecotta, returned to Fort St. 
David, whence, in a short time, he proceeded for the settlement 
of his private o&irs to England. Clive likewise, in the per- 
suasion that there would be no further need for him in the field, 
resumed his civil functions at Madras, where he was admitted to 
the same rank at which be would have arrived had not the exi- 
gencies of the public service withdrawn him for a while from 
thefactory. This was a high but not an unmerited compliment 
to his talents, of which, however, for the present be was prevented 
from making any use, for a severe nervous fever attacked him 
before he could return to habits of business, and he was forced 
to seek refreshment during the cold season in BengaL It appears 
that the eflects of this inroad on bis constitution were as enduring 
as they were mischievous. He became more than ever subject to 
fits of depression of spirits, and, when not occupied with a£&irs 
which filled and engrossed his thoughts, was oflen so miserably 
low as to shrink from the idea of being left alone. Of what 
strange materials are the best of us composed ! How narrow is 
the line which separates that which we call genius from insanity I 
But it is time to look beyond these comparatively trifling details, 
that we may trace the course of events which were about to 
give a new aspect to the politics of India, and to call into opera- 
tion the highest order of talent of which the rival C(»npanies of 
England and France in that part of the world could boast. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

:b1 View of the Afiura of India. 



When a handful of English merchants proceeded, in the year 
1612, to occupy the countinghouses and stores which were 
allotted to them for the transaction of business in Surat, their 
astonishnient at the spectacles, moral, political, and financial, 
wliich were opened to their view on every side defies description. 
They found themselves not only without weight or influence in 
the country, but mere tolerated denizens, and nothing more, of 
what appeared to tbem the greatest and wealthiest empire which 
the world had overseen. AnEmperor,of whom they saw nothing', 
but who was described as dwelling in luxury and splendour at 
Delhi, governed the whole extent of the Indian peninsula, from 
the Himalaya mountains to Cape Comorin. A thousand deputtet), 
rising in d^ree one above auother, niatia^;ed the affiurs of the 
innumerable provinces into which his empire was divided. These 
had large bodies of revenue officers and police in their pay, 
judges and magistrates under them, with standing armies and (jl 
the other appliances of sovereign power; and they maintained at 
their Courts a degree of state which nothing about those of Euro- 
pean princes seemed to come near. The habits of the people, like- 
wise, were, as far as strangers could judge of them, civilized is 
the extreme. The labouring classes might go about well-nigh 
in a state of nudity, and be content to dwell in earthen huts, 
witliout any other furniture than a few mats on which to sleep, 
and a gourd or a pitcher wherewith to draw water from the welts. 
But their manners were gentle and polite in the extreme, while 
their ingenuity as weavers, aud their skill in the mechanical and 
agricultural arts, excited the admiration of persons bom in Sent 
and brought up in Manchester or London. Meanwhile the 
Indian aristocracy inhabited palaces gorgeously decorated and 
of vast extent. Their temples, too, and market-places — the 
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tomba of the dead, and tbe monumenU erected lo commemorate 
the virtues of the living — all appeared to the wondering eyes of 
our countrymen superb. In like manner the deositv of the 
population in the cities, and the perfect order wbicb prevailed — 
the awe with whicb rulers seemed to be regarded— 4nd the pomp 
and dazzling splendour of their procesaioni* — went far to cunfirm 
the impressions which a consideration of other more shadowy 
objects had made. The letters of our first factors to their 
correspondents at home were tilled with accounts of the great- 
ness of the princes under whose protection they lived ; while 
their employers lost no opportunity of urging upon them the 
necessity as well as the wisdom of paying implicit obedience to 
every mandate which might be issued by these all-powerful 
potentates, or tlieir representatives. 

The truth, however, is, that this empire, extensive and power- 
ful as it seemed to be, carried in its bosom, from the date of its 
first establishment, the seeds of an early dissolution. Not even 
the genius of Baber, nor the extraordinary administrative talents 
of Akbar, could give to a machine so constituted the elements of 
durability. Au Oriental despotism, tainted with all the rices 
that are in.ieparable from the dominion of race over race, can 
never be held together but by the hand of a giant. The first 
symptom of weakness in the chief is sure to operate on his sub- 
ordinates as a signal of insubordination, whicb, whether it take 
the form of an armed insurrectiun, or be content to work out its 
ends by the process of passive resistance, cannot fail, more or less 
speedily, lo succeed. This&ct,Buf)iciently demonstrated on various 
cMcasions during the interval which divided the reigns of Akiiar 
and that of Arungzebe, passed, after the demise of the fallen 
prince, into a rule. Indeed the means adopted by Arungzebe 
himself — perhaps the ablest of all. the monarchs who derived 
their descent from Timour — to obtain the throne, set the seal 
to its validity. The youngest of a family of brothers, he rose, 
as is well known, to power after a lengthened stru^le with the 
other members of his father's house. It was one of the inevitable 
consequences of such a civil war that the chain of connexion 
which bound its lieutenants to the Imperial throne should Iw 
weakened. Opportunity was likewise given to Hindoo tribes, 
impatient of a Mussulman yoke, to withhold their tribute ; and 
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in the heart of the empire bands of robbers organized themselvea, 
which fell by degrees into political shape, and took rank among 
the most powerful of the Xndiati commonwealths. Arungzebe 
himself, therefore, had through life a part to enact which few 
princes either of ancient or modern times could have played at 
all, and which even he played imperfectly. But on the day of 
his death the foundatioos of the whole &bric gave way, and the 
ruin which followed was as complete as it was rapid. The 
state of India during forty years which followed the demise of 
thb great man has been to admirably described by an eloquenl 
and well-known writer, that I cannot deny myself the gratifl- 
cation of transferring to these pages the whole of the passage. 

" The history of the successors of Theodosius bears no small 
analogy to that of the successors of Arungzebe, But perhaps 
the fall of the Carlovingians furnishes the nearest parallel to the 
fall of the Moguls. Charlem^jie was scarcely interred when 
the imbecility and the disputes of his descendants began to iaing 
contempt on themselves and destruction on their subjects. The 
wide dominion of the Franks was severed into a thousand pieces. 
Nothing more than a nominal dignity was left to the abject 
heirs of ,an illustrious name — Charles the Bald, and Charles the 
Fat, and Charles the Simple. Fierce invaders, differing from each 
other in race, language, and religion, flocked, as if by concert, 
from the &rtheat corners of the earth, to plunder provinces which 
the Governraent could no longer defend. The pirates of the 
Baltic extended their rav^es from the Elbe to the Pyrenees, 
and at length fixed their seat in the rich valley of the Seine. 
The Hungarians, in whom the trembling monies fancied that 
they recognised the Gog and Mt^g of prophecy, carried back 
the plunder of the cities of Lombardy to the depth of the 
Fannonian forest. The Saracen ruled in Scily, desolated the 
fertile plains of Campania, utd spread terror even to the walls 
of Rome. In the midst of these sufl^ringa a great iatenial 
change passed upon the empire. The corruption of death 
began to ferment into new forms of life. While the great 
body as a whole was tor^ud and passive, eveiy separate member 
began to feel with a sense and to move with an energy all its 
own. Just here, in the most barren and dreary part of £anq>ean 
history, all feudal privilegea, all modem nobility, take their 
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source. To this {joint we trace the power of those priacee who, 
Dominally vasaaLi, but really independent, lon^ governed, with 
tbe titles of Dukes, Mar<|ueMes, and Counts, elmoat every part 
of tite dominions which had obeyed Charlemi^e. 

"Such, or nearly such, was the change wliich passed over the 
Mf^rempire during ttie forty jean which followed tlie death 
of Aningzebe. A series of nominal sovereigns, sunk in indo- 
lence and debauchery, sauntered away life in secluded palaces, 
cheiring bon^, fondling concubines, and listening to buffoons. 
A series of ferocious invaders had descended through the weetern 
puses to prey on the defenceless wealth of Hiudostan. A 
Fer>>ian conqueror crossed the Indus, marched through the gates 
ofDelhi, and bore away in triumph ttiose1:reaBures of which tl>e 
magnificence had astounded Roe and Bernier; the peacock 
throne on which the richest jewels of Golcouda had been disposed 
by the most skilful hands of Europe ; and tbe inestimable 
mountain of light, which, after many strange vicissitudes, lately 
slione in tbe bracelet of Runjeet Sing. The A^han soon 
followed to complele tbe work of devastation wbich the Persian 
had begun. Tbe warlike tribes of Bigpoots threw off the 
Husiiilman yoke ; a band of mercenary soldiers occupied Rohil- 
cund ; tbe Seiks ruled on the Indus ; the Jauts spread terror 
along the Jumna ; the highlands which border on tbe western 
sea-coast of India poured forth a still more formidable race— a 
race which was long the terror of every native power, and which 
yielded, after many desperate and doubtful stru^les, to the 
fortune and genius of England. It was under the reign of 
Arungzebe tl^t this wild clan of plunderers first descended from 
tbe mountains ; and, soon after his death, every comer of his 
wide empire learned to tremble at the mighty name of the 
Hahrattas. Many fertile vice-royalties were entirely subdued 
by them ; their dominions extended across the Peninsula from 
sea to sea. Their captains ruled at Foonah, at Gualior, in 
Guzzerat, in Berar, and in Tanjore ; nor did they, though they 
bad become great sovereigns, therefore cease to be freebooters ; 
they still rettuned the predatory habits of their forefathers. 
Evory region which was not subject to their rule was wasted by 
their incursions. Wherever their kettle-drums were heard the 
peasant threw his bag of rice on bts shoulder, bid his small 
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savings in his girdle, and fled with his wife and children to the 
mountains and the jungles—to the milder neighbourhood of the 
hysena and the tiger. Many provinces redeemed their harvests 
by the payment of an annual ransom ; even the wretched 
phantom }vho still bore the imperial title stooped to pay this 
ignominious ' black-mail.' The camp-fires of one rapacious 
leader were seen from the walls of the palace of Delhi ; another, 
at the head of his innumerable cavalry, descended year after 
year on the rice-fields' of Bengal ; even the European &ctors 
trembled for their magazines. Leas than a hundred years ago, 
it was thought necessary to fortify Calcutta against the horsemen 
of Berar, and the name of the Mahratta ditch still preserves the 
memory of the danger." 

The eloquence of this description is only exceeded by its 
remarkable accordance with fact, and the passage in which the 
author goes on to explain the relative positions uf the Emperor 
and his lieutenants during this interval of anarchy is to the full 
as. trustworthy. " Wherever the viceroys of the M<^ul," he 
says, " retained authority, they became sovereigns. They might 
still acknowledge in words the superiority of the house of Tamer- 
lane, as a Count of Flanders or a Duke of Bui^undy would 
have acknowledged the superiority of the moat helpless driveller 
among the later Carlovingians ; they might occasionally send 
to their titular sovereign a complimentary present, or solicit 
&om him a title of honour; but they were, in truth, no longer 
lieutenants removable at pleasure, but independent hereditary 
princes. In this way originated those great Mussulman houses 
which formerly ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, and those which 
still, though in a state of vassalage, exercise some of the powers 
of royalty at Lucknow and Hyderabad." 

One of the most important of the greater lieutenancies into 
which the Mogul empire was divided, is known in history as the 
Deccan. It included the whole extent of territory which has 
for its limits the Nerbudda on the north, and on the east, south, 
and west the Indian Ocean. To the government of that province 
one of the ablest of his officers, by name Nizam -iil-Mulk, had 
been appointed by Arungzebe ; and the souhbadar, surviving by- 
many years the emperor to whom he was indebted for his eleva- 
tion, did not fiiil, asBOon as the opportunity offered, of rendering 
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himself virtually independent of tbe throne of Delhi. Nizam- 
ul-Uulk.faad, however, difficulties of his own to contend against ; 
the Deccan was under his rule subdivided into lesser lieutenancies 
as the empire was divided into greater, and of theae several were 
extensive enough to demand cunning as well as force in their 
management. The lower Camatic, or principality of the Nabob 
of Arcot, formed one ; it stretched along the entire Coromandel - 
coast, from the Northern Circars to Cape Comorin ; and though 
narrow, because the ghauts which interpose between it and the 
territories of Hyderabad and Mysore form its inland boundary, 
it comprised, nevertheless, all the settlements which both the 
English and the French had established in that quarter of India. 
In ancient times the Camatic had been governed by a cluster of 
Hindoo princes. One of these held his court at Arcot, another 
at Vellore, a third in Trichinopoly ; but they had latterly 
acknowledged their dependence on a common superior, who, 
like other viceroys of the second order, derived his power, 
through the souhbadar, from Delhi, and kept his court at 
Arcot. 

In the year 1710, Nizam-ul-Mulk being Souhbadar of the Dec- 
can, Sadat Oolla, Nabob of the Camatic, died. Having no children 
of his own, he adopted two nephews, the elder of whom, by 
name Doost AH, declared himself successor to the Nabob ; while 
the younger, called Banker, became governor of the strong 
ftnress of Vellore. Nizam-ul-Mulk was offended with the pre- 
sumption of Doost Ali, and took care that his title should receive 
no confirmation from Delhi. But Doost Ali retained bb place 
notwithstanding, and married two of his daughters, one to 
UortazB Ali, the son of his brother at Yellore, the other to 
Chunda Sahib, an individual of whom further mention will be 
made, and who became soon afterwards Dewan or prime minister 
to his father-in-law. 

Time passed, and the Hindoo prince of Trichinopoly, one of 
the lesser divisions which was held under the Nabob of Arcot, 
died ; and Doost Ali sent his Dewan with an army to demand 
tribnte for the Bana or widow. This was in 1736. But the 
real object of the Nabob being (o possess himself of Trichino- 
poly, Chunda Sahib received instructions accordingly, and obeyed 
Ihem. Tbe Hindoo family were driven into exile, and Chunda 
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gahil> remained master of the [dace. Already, however, had 
dreams of the e«tabli»hment of political power £>r his natioii in 
ttie eaat entered into the mind of the French govemoT of Pondi- 
cherry. He had been no inattentive observer of tlie progreas of 
decay which waa going on io the heart of the M(^l Empire j 
and «eemfl to have made his lint move by (qkening a friendly 
eommunicatiiMi with Chunda Sahib. That personage, it is cer- 
tain, passed some days at Pondicherry; and the fitct of his 
subsequent refusal to Itaod over Trichinopojy to his &thra'-in- 
law leaves little reason to doubt that, jrhether iostigated bjr M. 
Dupleix or otherwise, he had already bc^^ to aspire to inde- 
poidence, and probably looked to the dignity of Nabob. 

Besides liis two daughters, Doost Ali had two sons, one of 
whom, by name SufUer Ali, had aoconipaoied Cbunda ^ahib to 
Triehinopoly. He did not, tewever, caatinue there ; but, re- 
turning (o Arvot, finuMJ a new Dewan in office beside his father, 
— and a plan in order of arrangement for the expulsion of hia 
rebellious brother-in-law from the conquest which he had just 
achieved. 

While these things were in prepress, a body of ten thousand 
Malirattas, led <ki by a celebrated chief called Bagojee Bhonsda, 
made an inroad into the CarmUio. They were incited to thb 
partly by the Bajah of Tanjore, one of their own countrymen, 
partly by the solicitations of the Hindoo femily which had been 
expelled from Triehinopoly ; and in the first encounter with tiie 
troops c^ Doost Ali, they gained a sort of victory, and killed 
Doost Ali hinisdil Bufder AJi at once assumed the Kabobship ; 
but, being doubtful of the issueof the war, he removed liin familf 
and treasure lo Pondicherry, whither also Chudah Saiiib had 
sent his property. At the termination of hostilities Sufd« Ali 
took his £unily away ; not so Chunda Sahib. He had two ene- 
mies to fear; the Malirattas on the one side and the Nabob on 
the other ; and being infonned that ihey were preparing to com- 
bine t^ainat him, he preferred leaving bis cliildren under the 
protection of Dupleix. He judged wisely. Tlie Mahrattas, 
invited by Sufder Ali, soon returned. Th^ took Tiichinopoly 
after a siege of three months, and, sparing Chunda Sahib's 
life, carried him away, and threw him into prison at Sst- 
tarah. 
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Though he bad occooiplished this purpose, Snfder All waa 
bf no means at ease. He koew that Nizam-ul-Mulk had been 
dissatisfied with his fiUher's Kssunption of power, and be antici- 
pated with alarm the vbit from that great man with which he 
bed been threatened. Under these circumstances he sent his ton 
and family to Madras ; for tlie French, in coneequmce of their 
patronage of Chtinda Sahib, could not be trusted ; and giving 
out that he intended to go on a pilgrimage to Hecea, he shot 
himself up in Veilere. Meanwhile there was much discontent 
in the Carnaiic on account of the heavy aseesBment which the 
VabcA found himself compelled to levy for the purpose of rid- 
ding the country of the Mahrattas ; and a conspiracy being got 
up, at the head of which Mortaza Ali, the cousin and brother-in> 
law of £(ifder Ali, placed himself, SuHer Ali was assassinated. 
The character of Mortaza Ali was not, however, such as to con- 
ciliate the people in his fevour. It was alleged, also, that in 
seeking to get the son of Sufiler Ali into his power, he medi- 
tated another murder ; and when tlte Englbh refused to give the 
child up, his prindpal officers revolted from him. He fled in 
di^;uise to Vellore, and the in&nt Mahomed Seid, the son of 
the deceased iSufder Ali, was proclaimed. Before any steps 
oould be taken, however, to provide a regency or consolidate 
its power, a new actor had appeared on the stage. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, at the head of an enormous army, marched into the Car- 
natic; and the claims of rival cliie&, whether Nabobs, Rajahs, 
or by whatever other titles known, dissolved at his presence. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk was a very old man when he undertook this 
expedition. He seems to have had, nevertheless, a perfect com* 
Hiand of his faculties ; and, admitting the Mm of Sufcler Ali into 
hid presence, lie treated him kindly, and promised that he should, 
when of age, become Nabob. He would not, however, permit 
the youth to return to the protection of the relative who under- 
took to watch over him, but put him In charge of one of bis 
ovTU officer*, whom he nominated to conduct the gov^nmcnt 
during the Nabob's minority. This officer never entered upon 
the duties of hi^ command. He was found dead in his bed the 
morning of the day on which be had been appointed to carry the 
young prince to Aroot, and a soldier of fortune, brave and ex- 
perienced, of the name of Anwar-u-deen, succeeded to the 
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charge. Anwar-u-deen proved to be either very rash or very 
treacherous. The child, whose guardian he had become, was ' 
murdered in iiis presence, and he himself received from the 
Soubbadar a conlumatlon of his right to the vacaat principality. 
The revolutions which brought Anwar-u-deen, or, as he is 
called in the correspondence of the day, Alaverdy Ehan, to the 
supreme power in Arcot, and sent Chunda Sahih to prison, 
occurred juat before the breaking out of hostilities between the 
English and French settlements in India. When the last-men- 
tioned ev«it befell, the French, who at first were weaker by sea 
than their rivab, applied for and obtained the protection of the 
new Nabob; but when in a little while they obtained the as- 
cendancy, they denied the right of this prince to interfere 
between them and thdr enemies, and attacked, as has already 
been explained, and made themselves masters of Madras. It 
was now the turn of the English to ask for protection. The 
petition was not refused ; but partly because they neglected to 
offer the customary present, and partly that Dupleix worked 
upon the Nabob's cupidity by promising to make over to him 
the sovereignty of Madras, no assistance came. Sy and bye, 
however, Anwar-u-deen, discovering that Dupleix sought only 
to deceive, sent ten thousand men under his son to retake Madras. 
This corps suiSered a signal defeat ; and for the first time since 
the arrival of Europeans among them the native generals and 
chiefs appear to have l>een awakened to a sense of the superiority 
ofdisdpline over mere numbers. Then followed the siege of 
Fort St. David by the French, towards the interruption of which 
the Kabob contributed with little effect. But time was not 
afforded for the consolidation of an alliance which Anwar-u> 
deen seemed at this time disposed to contract with the English 
' against their rivals. The peace of 1748 deprived the belli- 
gerents of further excuse for the prosecution of hostilities ; and 
Madras having tieen restored to its first owners, both parties were 
content to scheme — the one for the attainment of a small and 
worthless town at the mouth of a navigable river, the other for 
the establishment of paramount influence over the whole of the 
Deccaa. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Gigantic Schemei of Dapleix — Their ProgrcM towardi Sucecu. 

IiT the year 1748 died ]£izam-uI-Mulk, Souhbadar of the 
Dec'can, one of the most remarkable men whom the Mogul 
empire in the decadence of its glory had produced. He left 
behind Iiim a familj of six sons to contend among them- 
selves for the succession, as well as a grandson, the child of a 
favourite daughter, whom he is said to have proaouDced to be 
his heir. The eldest of these sons, by name Nazir Jung, being 
in possession of his father's capital and treasures, caused himself 
immediately to be proclaimed. He was acknowledged by h\» 
brothers, as well as by the English, between whom and hb de- 
ceased father he had acted as a medium of communication. He 
hastened to equip an army wherewith to oppose his nephew, 
Merzapha Jung, who was at the head of a powerful party. 
Meanwhile great discontent prevailed in the Camatic. Anwar- 
u-deen never overcame the prejudice which the murder of the 
son of Sufder Ali had raised against him ; and partly on this 
account, partly because the &mily of Doost Ali had governed 
vrell, and were much beloved, a desire arose to set the usurper, 
as he was called, aside, and to fill his place with some relative or 
connexion of the old stock. Mortaza Ali was out of the ques- 
tion : his hand had struck the blow which deprived the people of 
the infiint Nabob; and he was well known to be as cowardly as 
he was cruel; but Chunda Sahib still lived; and, though a 
prisoner among the. Mahrattas, lie deserved to be looked to as 
the legitimate representative of the house of Sadat Oolla. Of 
this feeling on the part of the people of the Carnatic Dupleix 
was soon informed ; and his fertile imagination concocted out of 
it, in combination with the civil war which was already b^ua 
between the rival branches of the house of Kizam-ul-Mulk, 
plans as romantic as the^ were magnificent. What if he should 
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be able to give bolh a NfU>ob to the Carnatic and a Nizam or 
Souhbadar to the Deccan ? Was not Chunda Saiiib hb creature 
already ; and if he could only manage to deliver him fi-om cap- 
tivity among the Mahrattaa, might he not be rendered still more 
subservient as welt as infinitely more useful? The game was a 
noble one, yet it involved slight risk. Some expense would indeed 
be incurred ; but for that, in the event of success, he should take 
care to find campenMtion ; and rightly judging that liie English 
would remain neutral during the fray, he could not doubt that 
■access would reward his endeavour. The plan was no eooner 
matured than be set about iu accoaiplidiiiient. For a while the 
Kahrattas rejected his proposals to deliver up Chunda Sahib 
into his banda; but the offer of seven laoa of rupees (70,00OJL 
sterling) overcame their scruples, and the rival of Anwar-u-deen 
tor the throne of Arcot obtained bis liberty. 

Chunda Sahib saw at once that be could soceeed in the Car- 
nfttic only in tbe event of the success of Merza[^ Jung in the 
Decfitu). Be felt also that both Uerzapha and himsdf would be 
powerless without the aid of Dupleix ; nevertheless the pride of 
a soldier induced him to avoid joining the Nixam in eipectaney 
till he diould be able to do so at the head of a respectable body 
of troopa. Money he procured ttom Pondicheriy ; and in those 
days the adventurer who possessed a little money and plenty of 
courage could never be at a loss in finding retainers who would 
follow him upon any enterprise in which it should be hie pleasure 
to embark. Ciiunda Sahib offered his own arm and tbe arms of 
his band to a Bajah of Ch^tledroog in a war which he was 
waging gainst the Bana or queen of Bedoore, and was so un- 
lucky in tbe first encounter as to lose hb son, who fell by hu 
side, and himself to be made a priscmer. But fortune had not 
des^ted him. He fell into the hands of some Maliomedan 
officers, whom he persuaded not only to release him, but t6 join 
his standard ; and hastening to Adoni, where Merzapha Jung 
lay encamped, he made his obeiaance, and was accepted. His 
next measure was to persuade Merzapha Jung that to march at 
once into the Carnatic was the wisest st^ which could be taken. 
He spoke of the strength of his own party there, and of his in- 
fluence with the French ; and Merzapha Jung, perceiving that 
there was truih in the ailment, acted on his suggestion. Ap- 
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plication was immediately made for aasistaiice to Dupleis, who 
■eut four hundred French troops atxl two tbouaand disciplined 
aepoys to the mpport of the adventurers. The; ttflvanced into 
the Carnatic Anwar-u-deen inarched out to give them battle. 
The French greatly dintii^uiBhed thenuelvM, and were the chief 
eauses of the victory which crowned this passage of aims. 
Aswar-u-deen was slaia. Hia eldest soa, Muphuze Khau, fell 
into the enemy's lioud* ; and his youngest, Uabomed Ali, with 
difficulty escaped at the head of a handfiil of fugitives to Tri- 
efainopoly. 

The resnit of this deciNve victory was to throw the gune 
«>tirdy into the hands of the conquerors, whose object would 
have doubtleHS been attained, without Airlber trouble, bad ' ibey 
known how to make the most of the opportunity which fitrtuDO 
oficred than. Tbb, however, they failed to do. Insttwl of 
laying inunediate si^^e to Trichinopoly, which Mahomed AH was 
in no plight to maintain, they contented themedves with levying 
contributions from vartouB B^hs ; and after publishing to the 
world that tbe one had become Miatm of the Deccao, the other 
Habob of the Carnatic, they b^;an, somewhat prem^urely, to 
act as if the struggle were at an end. It was not so with Nazir 
Jung. He put his army io motion for the Carnatic, called upon 
Mahomed Ali to join him with all the force which he could raise, 
and requiring the support of the Eng^h also, in virtue of their 
theoretical dependence on hu authority, was joined by nx or 
eight hundred disciplined troops under Major Lawrence. His 
rumoured advance induced Merzapba Jung and Chunda Sahib 
to retreat to Fondicfaerry. They were cordialij received by 
Dnpleix, who, nowise foi^:etful of the object of the movemeut, 
reinforced his Eun^pean corps in their service till it numbered 
two thousand men. The hostile armies oame into presence, and 
so convinced was Major Lawrence of the inability of his allies to 
«ope with their eoemies, that he besought Nazir Jung to avoid 
a battle ; but that proud though weak prince refused to be 
guided by tbe opinion of his connaellor, and drew out his Iroops 
for the attack. That which the undisciplined valour of the 
Pataos and Mahrattas in Kaiir Jung's service never could have 
effected was accomplished by the treachery of the French 
officers. A large number of these gentlemen took the opportu* 
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nity of a coming battle to mutiny because certain demands of 
than had not been gTunted, and time to restore order ere tha 
shock came &i1ed the conimander. The consequence waa that he 
retired from the field without firing a shot ; and that the native 
army, which depended almost entirely upon him, dissolved itself. 
Chunda Sahib retreated with liis French allies to Pondicherry. 
Meneaplia Jung, despairing of better things, gave Jiimself up, 
on the promise of good treatment, to his uncle. Such promises 
are so continually brolien in the East that only men of desperate 
fortunes pretend to rely upon them ; and on the present occasion 
Nazir Jung exhibited no extraordinary respect for the sacredness 
of an engagement. He did not put his nephew to death, which 
he might have done ; but he transferred him at once from bis 
own presence to a dungeon. Nor was he more considerate of 
the rights of his allies than of the claims of kindred. While 
negotiating for their assistance, he had promised to the English 
certain tracts of country adjoining to their settlement at Madras. 
"Sow that the victory was in his opinion achieved, he declined to 
redeem his pledge. Upon this Major Lavrrence marched home, 
while Nazir Jung, as if there had been nothing more to do, 
relapsed into his customary habits of indolence. Very diffbreot 
was the conduct of Dupleix and his faithful ally Chunda Sahib. 
The mutiny in the French army wat soon repressed and the 
mutineers punished. The army itself immediately took the field ; 
and one stronghold afler another in the Carnatic being reduced, 
Chunda Sahib's star was sgain in the ascendant. It was in vain 
that Mahomed AH called upon the EnglUh to help him. They 
had refiised in the beginning of tite struggle ; and, though 
alarmed, continued the refusal, till by the promise of a large 
increase of territory he overcame their scruples ; but the Nabob 
having hazaided a battle before they could come up, and suffered 
a defeat, tliey did not consider that they would be justified, unless 
paid in advance, to go lurther. Meanwhile Dupleix opened a 
communication with some of the Patau chiefi in Nazir Jung's 
army. He easily won them over, and arranged a plan for the 
surprise of that weak prince's camp ; and though by some mis- 
management the French attack took place prematurely, the 
issues of the affair answered all his expectations. Nazir Jung 
was assassinated by hb Fatans while urging them to support the 
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outposts. In a moment the fighting ceased, and Merzapha 
Jung, the puppet of Dupleix and Chunda Safaib, was brought 
forth from hia prison and raised to the throne. Thus, by the 
exercise of a wise courage, and through the inexplicable sopine- 
ness of the Governor of Fort St. David's, Dupleiz appeared to 
have realised the wildest of his day-dreams. He had given both 
a Nizam to the Deccan and a Nabob to the Carnatic, and he lost 
no time in extracting from the circumstances glory to France, 
and to himself and his brother officers enormous profit. The 
new Nizam and Nabob paid him a visit at Fondiciierry, where 
he enterttuned them with more than oriental pomp, and was 
honoured by them as their benefactor. He was declared Go- 
vernor, under the Souhbadar, of all India from the Kri:ihnah to 
Cape Oomorin. Authority was given to him above that of 
Cbunda Sahib, and he was appointed to the high honour of being 
commander of seven thousand horse. The only mint hence* 
forth permitted in the Carnatic was to be at Pondicherry. Of 
the treasures which the Viceroys of the Deccan had accumulated, 
a large portion was transferred to the coffers of France; and 
Dupleix received, as his own share, ;two hundred thousand 
pounds in coined money, besides jewels and robes of silk and 
tissue of inestimable value. In fact there seemed to be no limit to 
his gains. He was the absolute ruler of thirty millions of people. 
No favours could be procured &om the Government except at 
his request; no access could be obtained, by petition or other- 
wise, to the Nixam unless through his intercession. 

Merzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few months. 
Having completed the arrangements which were exacted of him 
at Pondicherry, he proceeded with hb followers towards Hyder- 
abad. M. Bussy — one of the ablest and most honest men whom 
France has ever produced — accompanied him at the head of 
three hundred Europeans and two thousand sepoys; a force 
which, however numerically small, was deemed sufficient, through 
the respect which its valour and discipline commanded, to ensure 
at once his safety and hia fidelity. But the same Patau chiefi 
who had raised him to the throne took offence at his refusal to 
comply with some of their exorbitant demands, and broke out 
into a mutiny, during his endeavour to suppress which, the 
Nizam was slain. Ordinary men would have been confounded 
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by tbu catastrophe. Bussj knew how to deal with the anuj, 
and acted od the sn^estiona of a aound judgmeDt. He found 
one of Nizam -uI-Mulk's sons, Salabut Jung, In prison, and, 
leading him forth to the people, at once declared him Souhbadar 
nf the Beccan. The grateful priace did not hesitate to confirm 
all the privileges which his predecessor had granted to the Frtaich 
chiefs and natioa; and the gigantic scliemes of the fbnner, in- 
stead of &lling into confusion, were not so much as checked (or 
a moment. On the contrary, while Bossy played a bold and vic- 
torious game in Hyderabad, Dupleix more and more gratified his 
own vanity and that of his people by the most extravagant de- 
monstrations of triumph nearer home. These, thongh they 
ofiended the English almost as much as they dazzled the natives 
and delighted his own countrymen, m^ht perhaps itave passed un- 
noticed had not the exuberance of his fblly carried him one st^ 
too far. The inhabitants of Fort St. David and Madras, who had 
noticed nothing out of the way in the vicini^ of these settlements 
over-nig^t, awoke one morning to observe that a number of white 
flags had been planted close to their bound-hedges, and here and 
there within them — an unmistakable token that Dupleix claimed 
as the property of France all the fields whicb lay on his side 
of these epitomes of the Bonrlwn standard. This was indeed 
to add iiuult to injury. The authorities of Fort St. David could 
no long^ resist the conviction that the consolidation of French 
supremacy in the Deccan was incompatible with the continuance 
of their existence. They had witnessed with alarm the fall of 
one place after another to Chuoda Sahih. They had even at- 
tempted to recover Madura, one of the last of Mahomed AG's 
strongholds, afler his rival had taken possession of it, and ea£- 
fered a repulse. They knew tbat Trichinopoly alone ronained to 
their ally ; and his continued entreaties that they would come to 
his assistance warned them that the siege must be close and severe. 
Still they wavered ; thdr troops on the Coromandel coast wen 
much inferior in point of, numbers to those of their rivals. 
Major Lawrence, the officer on whom they placed their chief 
reliance, was absent ; and having no orders ttosa home which 
had other than a peaceful tendency, they experienced a great 
and natural reluctance to engage in war except for the purposes 
of sdf-defence. A little calm reflection, however, satisfied the 
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new Gorernor, Mr. Sannden, that the only chwice of escape from 
niD for the Company lay in giving assisUnce to Mahomed Ali 
againit hia enemy. He accordiogly consented, on Mahomed 
All's uodertaking to cede a considerable territory, and to defray 
the expenses of the contingent, to support him with a body of 
troops ; and fire hundred Europeans, a hundred Caffres, and 
a thousand sepoys were ordered to assemble for the purpoae 
of raising the siege of Trtchinopoly. This vas in May, 1751, 
by which time CKve bad Mly regained his strength, and wm 
mgaged ia the discharge of new duties, which hia nominatioD, 
through Mtijor Lawrence's good offices, to the post of commis- 
sary to the troops, had imposed upon him. Though his former 
military rank remained, this new office hindered him, unless dis- 
tinctly ordered to the contrary, from exercising any military 
command. It is necessary to state this in order that he may be 
acquitted of all share in the disgrace which befell the British 
arms on the present occasion, for he accompanied the force of 
which Captain Gingen took the command, and witnessed its dis- 
comfiture under the walls of Volconda. But he at once separated 
himself from the fugitives, and relumed alone to Fort St. 
David, while they took shelter in Trichinopoly. There he ceased 
not to urge upon Mr. Saunders the necessity of taking fresh 
meaimres for the relief of the besieged ; and when a convoy was 
lent out for the purpose under charge of a civilian member of 
council, Clive volunteered to go with it. The troops and stores 
reached the beleaguered town in safety, and remained there. It 
was not BO with Mr. Pigot and Mr. Clive, who, afler delivering 
over their charge to Captain Gingen, set out, under a slender 
escort, to return ; for being attacked on the march by a cloud of 
Foligars, they were forced, afler expending their last cartridge, 
to save themselves by flight. Out of twelve sepoys who formed 
their guard, seven were slain, and Clive and Pigot escaped a 
similar ikte only by the fleetness of their horses. 

Clive's conduct during this little aflkir had been so gallant, 
and contrasted so remarkably with that of some other officers 
of a superior rank, that, while they were recommended to quit 
the service, he was promoted to be a captain. As such he led a 
second relief party through Tanjore, and, not without a slukrp 
encounter with a French detachment, conveyed it to Trichino- 
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poly. But the reault of his present vmt to the scene of hosti- 
lities was to convince him that unless some more decisive steps 
were taken to recall Cbunda Sahib from the siege, Trichinopoly 
must &11, and with it the hopes of the English, which were 
bound up in the mainteoance of Mahomed Ali as Nabob. He 
therefore sought out Mr. Saunders immediately on his return 
to Foit St. David, and proposed to him a plan which, after 
mature deliberation, was approved, and of which the execution, 
as good policy as well as justice required, was intrusted by the 
goverumeat to its author. 
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CHAFIER T. 

Captnre tnd Defence of Arcot — General Operations, 

Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic at the "period when the Car- 
natic formed a separate province of the Souhbadarry of the 
Deccan, stands upon the lefl bank of the river Palar, aod, like 
most other Indian cities of similar importance, consists of a 
petlah or town and a citadel. The present city is of modern 
growth, having been built by the Mahomedans in 1716 on 
OT near the site of the Soramundalum of Ptolemy. The 
citadel, of which the outlines still remain, was accounted, 
even in the middle of the last century, a place of no great 
strength. It had the defect, not uncommon in eastern for- 
tresses, of being surrounded on all sides by the town, of which 
the houses came up to the foot of the glacis, and comnianded the 
ramparts. It was very extensive, too, measuring upwards of a 
mile in circumference ; and of the towers which flanked the 
defences at intervals, several were in ruins, while the remainder 
were so circumscribed in their dimensions as not to admit of 
more than a single piece of ordnance bdng mounted on each. The 
walls, badly built at the first, were already loose, and portions 
had &llen down ; the ramparts were too narrow to accommodate 
even a field-piece in action ; a low and slight parapet imperfectly 
screened them ; and the ditch, besides being more or less choked 
up, bad a space of ten feet between it and the bottom of the 
counterscarp, intended, without doubt, for a fausse braye, but 
left unfinished. Finally, the two gates by which the fortress 
communicated with the town were placed in clumsy covered 
ways, which projected at least forty feet beyond the walls, and 
opened upon causeways or mounds run through the diteh with- 
out any cot or opening for the span of a drawbridge having been 
let into them. 

In this place, of which the population might be estimated at a 
hundred thousand souls, or more, the Nabobs of the Carnatio 
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were accustomed to hold their court. They inhabited a gor- 
geous palace, and looked round from it upon streets, narrow as 
those of eastern towns generally are, but built with considerable 
regularity. The bazaars or market-places were good, and well 
supplied ; and a manuiactory of clolh, besides giving employment 
to a portion of the inhabitants, brought in a considerable revenue 
to the vice-regal treasury. All these had fidlen into the hands 
of Chunda Sahib immediately after the battle which had coat 
Auwar>u-deen his life ; and the place was occupied by a garrison 
of his troops, of which the strength was represented as amount- 
ing to eleven hundred men. 

The proposal which Olive made, and to which Mr. Saunders 
gave a favourable consideration, was this — that, since the Eng- 
lish were not strong enough to fight Chunda Sahib and his 
French allies under the walls of Trichinopoly, they should en- 
deavour to withdraw them from the blockade of that place by 
making a dash at Arcot. To be sure the amount of force dis- 
posable for such a purpose appeared very inadequate ; for, af^r 
reducing the garrisons of Fort St. David and Madras — the 
former to a hundred, the latter to fifty men — only two hundred 
Europeans with three hundred sepoys could be mustered. But, 
nowise daunted by the numerical odds that were against him, 
Clive undertook, at the head of this little band, to enter upon the 
enterprise; and the results fully Justified the calculations of his 
own hopes and the expectations of the government which trusted 
him. 

On the 26th of August, 17dl, Clive marched from Madras, 
where his little army had assembled. Three light field-pieces 
constituted his artillery train, and he had eight European ofGceis 
to assist him, of whom six had not previously been under fire ; 
and on the 29th the whole arrived at a place called Conjeverain, 
forty miles inland. On the 31st, afler encountering a furious 
storm of thunder and rain, he halted within ten miles of Arcot, 
and, by the mere terror of his presence there, overcame what- 
ever resistance the garrison had been expected to make; for spies 
from the town, having seen Olive's column hold on its way in 
spite of the fury of the elements, made such a report of their 
movements, that Chunda Sahib's commandant despaired of being 
able to do anything against such assailants. He therefore eva- 
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cuated the citadel, which viob immediately taken posaesaioa of by 
the English. 

The prize, though soon won, was not, as Clive easily foresaw, 
to be retained without a stru^le. He at once, therefore, made 
preparations to renst a siege. He had already sent to Madras 
for a couple of IS-pounders ; and, finding eight cannon of dif- 
ferent calibres in the place, he lost no time in arming both the 
towers and the curtains. Store of provisioos was liud in ; and to 
the people who inhabited the fortress, in number about three or 
fbur thousand, the utmost kindness was shown, Nn private pro- 
perty was either srized or injured : indeed the discipline which 
he maintained was so strict that merchants from the town com- 
mitted their stocks of goods to his keeping. And the conse- 
quence was that the whole multitude preserved both then and 
afterwatds a perfect neutrality, except when, by the promise of 
reward or the offer of pay, tbey were prevailed upon to asust in 
repairing the dilapidated portions of the walls. 

The first blow in this memorable siege was struck by Clive 
himself, who, ascertaining that the fugitive garrison was en- 
camped near Fort Timery, about six miles from Arcof , marched 
out on the 4th of September to give them battle. They stood 
till the English arrived within the range of musketry, and ex- 
changed some cannon-shot with Olive's gunners, but they avoided 
a close contest by fleeing to the hills. A second sally on the 6th 
brouglit Clive into collision with the same people, now increased 
to two thousand, and a sharp affair took place. But though he 
defeated them in the field, Clive, having no battering guns, 
could not reduce the fort into which they threw themselves, and 
he therefore returned to Arcot. During the ten subsequent days 
his operations were strictly defensive, which so emboldened the 
enemy that they approached with three thousand men within 
three miles of the glacis ; but a sortie at midnight, on the 14th, 
totally routed them without the loss to the English of a single 
life. 

Soon after this Clive learned that the 18-pounders for which 
he had sent vere on their way ; and that the enemy, hoping to 
intercept them, had occupied Cotjjeveram in force. Reserving 
only thirty Europeans and fifly sepoys lo guard the fort, he sent 
out the whole of his garrison to the succour of the convoy, of 
d2 
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which the enemy were no sooner informed than they harried 
bock, and endeavoured to carry the citadel by assault. But, in 
spite of the numerical weakness of his garrison, C live offered 
such a Btout resistance that no entrance could be effected, and at 
dawn the following day he had the satisfiiction to receive within 
the gates both the troops which Iiad been sent out and the guns 
and stores which they were employed to escort. 

The occupation of Arcot produced the effect which Clive had 
expected from it. Chunda Sahib detached largely from the 
corps with which he was blockading Trichinopoly ; and the 
fugitives from the late battle coming in, Rajah Sahib, the son of 
Chunda Sahib, sat down before Arcot with ten thousand men, 
of whom one hundred and fifty were Europeans. For fifty days 
he pressed the siege with all the vigour of which an Indian 
general was capable. A constant fire of musketry from the 
houses on the glacis swept the ramparts. Heavy guns battered 
in breach till they brought down a wide extent of wall ; and the 
utmost vigilance was exercised in order to prevent supplies of 
provisions from being conveyed into the place. Clive, on his 
part, was indefatigable, and the devoted courage of his handful 
of troops passes all praise. Indeed, here, as in our own time in 
the noble defence of Jellalabad, European and native rivalled each 
other in heroism and endurance. It was during the height of 
this siege that an instance of self-devotion on the part of the 
native soldiers occurred, of which the memory can never fade 
away. The stock of rice beginning to fail, the sepoys waited 
upon Clive, and besought him that he would restrict his issues to 
their European comrades. All that they desired, or indeed would 
accept, was the water in which the grain had been boiled ; and 
upon this thin gruel they sustained the labours of the siege for 
many days. 

Aware of the importance of recovering his father's capital, 
fiajah Sahib tried every expedient of negotiation, threat, and the 
offer of a bribe, to induce a surrender ; but Clive was deaf to hb 
ailments. He spumed the offered bribe, derided the threats, 
and refused to enter into any negotiation with the enemy. Nor 
was his defence altogether passive. He made repeated sallies, of 
which one or two were supposed to be at least as bold as they were 
judicious ; and, though sacrificing some lives, he well kept up 
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the ^irits of the survivors by the proceedio^. An attempt was 
made to relieve lum {torn Madras, but it &iled ; and Lieut«Daot 
Innis, with the party of which he was in command, retreated to 
a. fort about fifteen miles from the place whence he had set out. 
At last Clive managed to communicate with Morari Bow, a 
Mahistta chief who had been hired, with bis corps of sis thou- 
sand men, to asust Mali<xned Ali, but who up to this period had 
lain inactive on tlie frontiers of the Oamatic, as if waiting the 
issue of the siege of Tricbinopoly, that he might take part with 
the victor. This robber-chief, admiring the bravery of Clive 
and his people, agreed to come to their assistance, and on the 9th 
of November hb advanced parties were seen in the neighbouf 
hood of Arcot. Now the Bajab Sahib felt tliat he must strike a 
decisive blow, or relinquish his undertaking. Having again 
failed to overcome Clive's firmness by promises of reward and 
threats of vengeance, he issued his orders and made ready to 
hazard a general assault. 

The Htb of November is a day kept holy by the woishippere 
of Mohamed, in honour of the murder of the brothers Hassan 
and Hosseen, two of the most illustrious of the saints and martyrs 
in their calendar. The festival is observed in Hindostan with 
exceeding fervour, the devotees deepening the sentiment by the 
free use of bang, an intoxicating drug, of which one of the 
effects is either to stupify altogether, or to inflame the individual 
who is under its influence into madness. Bajah Saliib fixed this 
day for his final assault on the citadel of Arcot, in the well- 
grounded conviction that numbers who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, migiit have done their duty and no more, would, when 
inspired by the combined influence of religious zeal and intoxica- 
tion, force their way through all opposition, or perish in the 
attempt. He could not, however, conceal his purpose from 
Clive, who made every necessary disposition to thwart it, and 
who lay down to rest only after he had seen that all was in 
readiness for the storm. It came vdth the dawn of the morning, 
and lasted in its fury about an hour. Four columns advanced to 
the attack of four different points — two assailing the breaches, 
two endeavouring to force open the gates. Tlie latter process 
they attempted by driving before them elephants having their 
foreheads covered with plates of iron ; the former they executed 
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— some by pcisiing over the ruins that choked the ditch, others 
endeaTOuring' to cnws where the water was deep upon a raft. 
The elephants, galled hj the musketry Are of the garrison, turned 
round and trampled upon their own people. The assailants who 
endeavoured to clamber over the fallen masses of rubbish were 
cnt down by discharges from behind the parapet ; and Clive, 
directing with his own hand a field-piece at the raft, cleared it in 
a. moment. In a word, the enemy was repulsed at every point, 
in spite of the frantic attempts of those who led them on ; — and 
drew off, leaving not fewer than four hundred dead bodies in the 
ditch, or scattered over the piece of grouiKt which interposed 
between it and the bottom of the wall. 

dive's loss in thb encounter van very trifling. It amounted 
to DO more tlian five or tis men ; and well was it for him that 
the casualtiei did not prove more serious. His corps, originally 
small, had become so reduced by hard service, that there re- 
mained to meet this final assault no more than eighty European 
and one hundred and twenty sepoy soldiers; while the whole of 
his officers, with a solitary exception, were placed hors de combat. 
Perhaps, too, he liad reason to be thankful that the enemy, dis- 
couraged by the extent of thetr losses, and fearful of an attack 
from the Mahrattas in their rear, did not renew the attempt. 
They continued, however, throughout the day, and till the night 
was far advanced, to harass him with a constant musketry fire 
from the houses, which they intermitted only for an hour or 
two in order to bury their dead. Bat this suddenly ceased about 
-one or two o'clock on the morning of the 15th, when intelligence 
:came in that they had retreated, and a patrol sent out to ascertain 
whether the case were so, brought back a report that not a man 
remained in the town. 

A valuable booty in treasure, guns, and military stores fell 
into the hands of (he victor, who however did not permit success 
to lull him into indolence. He was no sooner joined by a rein- 
forcement from Madras than he took the field, and, carrying a 
portion of Morari Row's warriors along with him, made himself 
master of the fort of Timery, and fell upon a corps which had 
been despatched from Trichinopoly to Bajah Sahib's assbtance, 
which he destroyed. He next accepted the surrender of 
Arnee, and with it seven hundred disciplined natives, whom he 
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took into the English service ; and, after a short caoDODade, re- 
duced CoDJeveram, into which the French bad thrown a f^rrifon. 
This done, he proceeded to Fort St, David, aa well to report to 
Goverament the particulara of his services as to ammge a plan 
for further and more important operations. 

The effect produced on the natives by CHve's successful con- 
duct of the war was marvellous. Many who had declared for 
Chunda Sahib abandoned him, and Dot a few of the waverers 
gave in tbdr adhesion to the cause of hb rival. But the fame 
thii^ happened here which occurs on almost all other theatres of 
war, whatever be their scale. Only one master-mind was pre- 
sent ; and, wherever that happened not to be, affairs went wrong. 
Mahomed Ali and Captain Gingen continued to be cooped up in 
Trichinopoly, and made no effort to free themselves. Mean- 
while Rajah Sahib gathered together a new army, which the 
addition of four hundred Frenchmen rendered very formidable; 
and, afler laying waste the districts which adhered to Mahomed 
Ali, fell upon Foonamalee, and destroyed both it and the country 
residences of the English gentlemen at St. Thomas's fort This 
was in January, 1752, and Clive was at once sent out to put a 
stop to the annoyance. Though greatly superior both in numbers 
and artillery, the enemy retreated as he advanced ; and it was 
not without difficulty that he forced them ,'to give battle at a 
place called Coversjok. But to bring an enemy to action and to 
overthrow him were with Clive events of never-failing sequence. 
Nine pieces of cannon fell on this occasion into his hands, as 
well as sixty European prisoners, and the bodies of fifty French- 
men and three hundred of Rajah Sahib's sepoys were counted on 
the field. Nor was dive's loss trifling: it amounted in killed 
to forty Europeans and thirty sepoys, vrith a much larger number 
of both classes wounded. 

Having accomplished the object for which he had l>een sent 
out, Clive marched back with his victorious army towards Fort 
St, David, on his way to which he passed a town which Dupleix, 
in the pride of his first successes, had founded and called aAer 
hb own name. It was built round about a monumental column, 
the four fronts of which were designed to sustain tablets on 
which, in four different languages, the exploits of the founder of 
the French empire in the East were about to be inscribed 
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Ciive, justly regarding thb as much more than a dbplajr of mere 
personal vanity, caused both town and column to be levelled 
with the earth. He knew too well the susceptible nature of the 
Indian temperament not to perceive that such a memorial was as 
likely to bind the native princes to French interests as victory 
itself; and he resolved that they should never have it in their 
power to say that an English general and his army saw yet 
passed it by untouched, This done, he continued his prepress to 
Fort St. David ; but he had not rested there many days ere a 
summons called him to Madras, where the seat of the English 
Government in this part of India was now established. 

AfKiirs were not goii^ well at Trichinopoly. Capt^n 
Gingen confined himself to the castle ; and Mahomed Ali, whose 
palace was protected by the guns of the fort, remained with his 
troops in the town. It was determined to force the enemy's 
lines from without ; and to the command of the troops about to 
be employed on this service Clive was nominated ; but before 
he had time to organize hbcorps and commence bis march Mtyor - 
Lawrence arrived &om England, and the command, as was 
iitting, devolved at once upon him. Clive, however, |took his 
own share, and played a very conspicuous part in the operadons 
which followed. It was the object of Lawrence to force his way 
into Trichinopoly; it was the obvious business of the besi^ers 
to prevent this ; and a smart a&ir occurred, of which the brunt 
fell on Clive's division, and of which the results were unfavour- 
able to the enemy. X^awrence made good hb entrance into the 
belea^ered city, and b^;an at once to change the whole order of 
the war. His force, if somewhat inferior in point of numbers to 
that of the enemy, was better oi^nbed and far better com- 
manded ; indeed Dupleix complained, and not without reason, 
that there was nobody at his disposal to execute the plans which 
he formed ; and if they in their turn charged Dupleix with per- 
sonal cowardice, hb exceeding carefulness never to bring himself 
under fire seems to indicate that they too had justice on their 
side. But however this may be, the movements of M. Law, lo 
whom the blockade of Trinchinopoly had been intrusted, both 
dissatisfied hb superior and indicated on his own part a grievous 
lack of military talent. He suffered himself, with all his army, 
lo be shut up in the island of Seringham : he made a false move 
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under the idea of helping M. d'Auteuil, whom Dupleix de- 
spatched at the head of a separate corps to relieve him ; and in a 
night action, rasbly broi^ht on, sustained a heavy loss. As the 
part played by Ciive in this latter affair was a remarkable one, 
it is necessary that I should describe it more at length. 

The island of Seringham is formed by the severance of the 
river Coleroon into two branches, which would again unite at no 
great distance from Trichinopoly, but that an artificial bar has 
been created by the erection there of a huge earthen mound. The 
island is holy ground in the eyes of the Hindoos, and contains one 
of the most celebrated pagodas of which southern India can boast. 
There M. Law established his head -quarters, Cliunda Sahib in> 
habiting a separate wing of the pile. Clive suggested that 
between the passages of the Coleroon and the roads which lead 
to Pondicherry a strong post should be establbhed ; and Law- 
rence consenting, the author of the design was put at the 
head of the detached corps and took up his ground at the vil- 
lage of Samiaveram, which, with its two pagodas, he pro- 
ceeded to fortify. He was in this position — very strong, and 
commanding with his heavy guns all the approaches to the 
island — when the advance of M. d'Auleuil was reported to 
him. He determined to attack the enemy on his march ; but 
D'Auteuil, having received tidings of Clive'a intention, hastily 
retreated to Utatore ; and Clive, not finding his enemy where he 
expected him to be, returned to bis lines. Meanwhile M. Law 
had been informed of dive's manceuvre. He cdculated, 
fairly enough, that the English camp would be left in charge of 
a weak guud, and he resolved to strike at it. With this view 
he sent a corps across the river as soon as it became dark, which 
arrived about midnight at the English piquets. The corps in 
question consisted of seven hundred sepoys and eighty Europeans 
— of whom forty were deserters from the English army. These 
being in front answered the challenge of the English sentries, 
and the column was permitted to pass. The scene which fol- 
lowed hafiles all attempt at minute description. Not aware that 
Clive with his main body was returned, the officer in command 
of the French detachment moved on as far as the lesser pagoda, 
and might have done almost what he liked, had not his Euro- 
peans opened their fire too soon. Clive sprang from his bed, a 
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musket-ball having brokeu a chest on which hia head was sup- 
ported. He ran to the greater pagoda, where the European part 
of his force lay, and found them already under arms. Keither 
party seemed to be aware for a considerable leng-th of time of the 
real nature of their reapecti''e positions. Clive, niniiiDg among 
the French sepoys, scolded and struck at them as if they had been 
his own men, till he received from one of them a wound in the 
thigh. He parsued his assailant, who took to hie heels, as &r as 
the lesser p^oda, and there for the first time discovered tliat an 
enemy was in the heart of his camp : but his presence of mind 
never forsook him. He told the French sentinel who stood at 
the door that he came to offer \erme, and, several soldiers of that 
nation throwing down their arms, Clive gave them into the 
charge of a guard of sepoys. The sepoys carried their prisoners 
to what they assumed to be their own stronghold, and handed 
them over to a French sergeant who was in possession of it, and 
who in hia turn was so completely confused, that he permitted 
the sepoys to depart unhurt. By degrees, however, things took 
some form. Clive, divining all that had happened, kept his 
troops in hand till daylight came in, and then, attacking the 
enemy on all sides, cut them to pieces. He had a narrow escape, 
however, ere the business ended : for one of the deserters, while 
parleying a[)out submission, iired at him, and killed two non- 
commissioned officers on whose shoulders he leant, loss of blood 
having rendered him unable to stand upright. 

Of all that followed Lawrence, and not Clive, was the chief 
director ; it may therefore be epitomised in few words. Chunda 
Sahib, seeing that iiia affairs were become desperate, requested 
his followers to shifl for themselves, and, entering into a secret 
negotiation with the leader of the Tanjorean contingent in the 
camp of the besiegers, put himself into his hand for the purpose 
of being passed, in disguise, beyond the lines. The Tanjorean, 
according to the usage of his nation, proved felse. He threw 
Chunda Sahib into chains, and made a boast of the value of the 
prize which he had won ; but he gained little by this proceeding. 
The English, Mahomed Ali, and the Mahrattas all claimed the 
captive ; whereupon the Tanjorean, rather than submit to the 
humiliation of giving him up,- put the unfortunate Xabob to 
death. Mean wliile the operations against M. Law had not been 
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suspended for a momeot. Post after poet Mas wrested from Iiim, 
till in the end he shut himself up in the pagoda, and there waited 
till relief should come ; but it never came at all, A second 
attempt by M. d'Auteuil to reach him »-aa intercepteii by Clive, 
the French detachment dispersed, and the castle of Volcondah 
taken. M. Law now felt that his.case was desperate; and, afler 
the endurance of great sufFering for lack of provisions, he laid 
down bis arms on capitulation. 

The destruction of thb army was a heavy blow to Dupleix, 
yet he did not sink under it. On the contrary, he threatened, 
bribed, intrigued, and expended his private fortune in stirring 
up dissensions among the allies of the English, and, the 
elements of discord being rife, he fully succeeded. He could 
not, however, prevent Major Lawrence from winning a decided 
victory over his nephew under the walls of Gingee, nor stay 
the progress of Clive, who, at the head of such an army as pro- 
bably no officer except himself would have trusted, reduced in 
succession the two strong fortresses of Chingliput and Covelong. 
The force which was set apart for the performance of this service 
comprised five hundred newly-raised sepoys and two hundred 
recruits from London, the sweepings of the streets and of the 
jails. So entirely unsoldierlike were these people in all their 
habits, that, when their new commander first brought them into 
the field, they ran away at the sound of their own fire; and once, 
when a cannon-shot struck a rock near them, and, by the splin- 
ters which flew off, killed and wounded a few, the panic became 
such as even Clive could with difficulty arrest ; indeed, one of the 
heroes disappeared altogether, and was not found till next day, 
when they discovered him hidden at the bottom of a well. 
Still, by judiciously accustoming them to danger, and bringing 
them little by little under fire, Clive raised their spirit in the end 
to such a height that he took one castle by assault, and, after 
destroying ia an ambuscade a party sent out from the other, 
compelled it to surrender. But he had overworked himself by 
these gigantic exertions, and found it necessary to seek repose. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



WoKN out with the great exertions which he had made, and re- 
joicing in the consciousness of a well-merited renowR] Clive 
returned, towards the end of 1752, to Madras, where be soon 
afterwards married Miss Mai^;aret Maskelyne, a lady to whom lie 
was much attached, and who b described as possessing many 
attractions, mental as well as personal. She was the sister of one 
of bis earliest and most intimate friends, and stood in the same 
relation towards Or. Kevil Maskelyne, the celebrated mathema- 
tician, who at asulMequent period became Astromomer £oyal. It 
was a union productive to Cltve of almost all tite real happiness 
which he seems to have enjoyed through life; for his love for 
his wife never fell away, and she repaid it by sustaining when 
she cuuld uot cheer, and bearing with him through many a season 
of anguish of which the world never heard. Moreover, the con- 
dition of public afiairs in the Carnatic was by this time so 
flourishing, that be did not hesitate to apply for leave to return 
to England. It was readily granted, and in February, 1753, be 
embarked with his bride at Madras. 

dive's reception in London was such as rarely falls to the lot 
of any one who, however prosperous, has not yet reached the 
twenty-eighth year of his age. His name liad been before the 
public ever since the siege of Arcot ; and each new report of 
hostilities tended more and more to raise it in general estimation. 
The Court of Directors had already noticed him in' their com- 
munications with the Governor at Port St. David by express- 
ing, to use their own words, " the great regard we have for 
the merit of Captain Clive, to whose course and conduct the 
late turn in our affiiirs has been mainly owing : he may be assured 
of our having a Just sense of his services." Tliey were now pre- 
pared to greet him with all the mark^ of respect to which a 
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career so brilliant entitled him. He was the honoured guest at 
one of their great public dinners : he received from them a dia- 
mond-hilted sword of the value of five hundred guineas, which, 
ft is worthy of remaj-k, he declined to accept till Lawrence, his 
old commander, had been voted a similar mark of their good will. 
Moreover, the plaudits which they heaped upon him gave a 
strong impulse to that current of popularity which in this 
country runs with the strength of a spring-tide in such cases, 
and for the most part ebbs again as rapidly as it rose. Nor were 
his personal friends and relatives backward in making a dbplay 
of their sense of hb merits. His father, who appears to have 
looked upon him at the period of his departure for India as a 
continned dunce, could not find words in which adequately to 
express his pride. When the first tidings of "Bobby's" triumphs 
reached him, he smiled and said that " the booby had some sense 
after all." He was now beside himself at the thought of his son's 
greatness, and spoke and wrote as an elated father is apt to do 
whose feelings are too powerful for his judgment. Mrs. Clive 
bore herself differently. She was a sensible, discreet, and right- 
minded woman, of whom her son invariably spohe as having 
done more for him in his childhood than all the tutors under 
whom he was placed, and now, in the day of his first exaltation, 
she took care to add her praise to that of the world in a tone 
which, without casting a shade over his honest triumphs, had a 
tendency to keep him from being carried away with them. And 
in truth no man ever stood more in need than Clive of thb sort 
of counsel, judiciously applied. Naturally headstrong, and 
embued with violent passions, he was much better calculated to 
fight his way through difficulties than to bear with equanimity 
the burden of success; and his weakness in this respect soon 
began to show itself by the somewhat ostentatious manner in 
which he met the advances of society. He had realized a hand- 
some but not an extravagant fortune during his ten years' resi' 
dence in India, and used it well, in so &r as he applied a portion 
of it to redeem the debt with which his paternal estate was en- 
cumbered, and to render the latter days of his &ther and mother 
comfortable. But the moment lie began to aim at makiug a 
figure in fiishionable circles he committed an error. He was 
not rich enough to bear the expense of the brilliant equipages 
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and costly liveiies by which his presence or that of his wife in 
the (liSereut resorts of the gay world soon began to be noticed ; 
and the gay world repaid this attempt to dazzle and eclipse with 
affected coDtempt and real envy. But the culminating point of 
his weakness was not reached till he permitted himself to be 
involved in the expense of a contested election. The matter 
befell thus:— 

Clive returned to England at a period when the GoTemment 
waa in a etate more anomalous than had aSected it since the 
accession of the House of Hanover. There was no ostensible 
opposition in either house of parliament. The Jacobites, bn^en 
down by the recent failure of Charles Edward's expedition, held 
aloof from public life, or disguised their sentimenla when forced 
to mix in it. The Tories, having no leader, nor indeed any 
definite rallying point, lay as it were upon their arms, and left 
the affairs of the nation to be managed by a cabinet compounded 
of the most discordant materials that ever came together. On 
one side stood the Duke of Newcastle, trusted by oone, person- 
ally loved by few, yet maintained in his place throi^h ap- 
prehensions of his rival. On the other was Lord Sandwich, 
dependant mainly on Henry Fox, a bold, able, and most unscru- 
pulous politician, who, though he held but a subordinate place 
in the administration, exercised immense in6uence over the 
House of Commons. Through some inducement or another — it 
does not exactly appear what — Olive was persuaded to throw in 
bis lot with this latter or ultra- Whig party ; and hence, when 
the Duke of Newcastle, at the general election of 1754, set up 
his two candidates for the borough of St. Michael, in Cornwall, 
Clive took the field against one of them. Thanks to a lavish ex- 
penditure of his private means, and the free use of the Sandwich 
interest, Clive was returned, but a petition was immediately got 
up agaiuat him. Now, whatever we may think of the manner 
of appointing the committees which in our own day try the 
merits of disputed returns, during the lialf-century which suc- 
ceeded the accession of the first George there was not so much 
as a pretence of impartiality about them. Disputes about 
seats were mere battles of party, and the prevailing party in the 
House packed its juries as regularly as juries were called for. A. 
lerce struggle took place on the present occasion— tor the 
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Btren^h of the Newcastle and Sandwich cliques was nearly 
balanced — in which Sandwich prevailed. Fox was a member of 
the committee, and no head could be made against his eloquence. 
But it was necessary that the House should confirra the decision ; 
and here Newcastle turned the scale. The Tories, who, dis- 
liking both, preferred the Duke to the friend of the victor at 
CuUoden, threw their weight ioto liis scale, and Ciive was 
unseated. The decision operated as a severe disappointment to 
an ambitious young man, and seriously affected him in another 
quarter. His pecuniary circumstances became embarrassed ; and, 
all hope of winning a way to eminence in political life being set 
aside, he felt liimself compelled to look about for honourable 
employment elsewhere. 

It chanced that at this time the relations between England and 
France were again become unsettled. Leading men in both coun* 
tries anticipated a speedy rupture ; and nobody could doubt that 
war once begun in Europe would not be slow in extending its 
ravages to India. Besides, though the English had so &r pre- 
vailed as to give a Nabob to Arcot, at Hyderabad Bussy was still 
all^owerful, and, so long as French influence guided the policy 
of the Soubahdar, the tenure by wbich Mahomed Ali held his 
seat must be insecure. The Court of Directors therefore felt that 
the sooner their army on the Coromandel coast was put upon a 
respectable footing the better chance there would be of success 
in a contest which must come sooner or later, and would proba- 
bly be a decisive one. Under these circumstances they gladly 
availed themselves of Clive's offer to serve again in the Held of 
his recent lame ; and, the better to fit him for playing his part 
with vigour, as well as to guard against the evil eSbcts of a jea- 
lousy wbich prevailed then to a ridiculous extent between the 
officers of the King's and those of the Company's army, they ob- 
tained for him a lieutenant-colonel's commission from the Crown. 
A higher compliment to his merits could not have been paid ; 
and Clive, justly gratified by it, hurried forward his preparatjons, 
and quitted England for the second time in 1755. 

Clive carried with him on the present occasion three compa- 
nies of royal artillery, and three hundred European infantry. 
His directions were to conduct them to Bombay, whence, after 
being reinforced by all the disposable troops in that Fresideocy, 
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he was, in conjunction with the Mahrattas, lo attack the French 
and their allies in the Deccan. But the jealousy of whicli men- 
tion has just been made interposed to frustrate this anaDgement. 
Colonel Scott, an officer brought up in the service of the Crown, 
who had come to India the preceding Heason in the capacity of 
chief engineer, was, at the instance of the Duke of Cumberland, 
nominated from home to command the expedition; and Clive, 
whose permanent position was that of Governor of Fort St. 
David, with a contingent right of succession to the government 
of Madras, applied for permission to proceed at once to tlie 
proper scene of his labours. This, however, the Directors re- 
fused to grant. They believed him to be the only officer in the 
service who by a combination of natural talent and local expe- 
rience was qualified to conduct such a war as they anticipated, 
and they made a point of his directing his course to Bombay, in 
the hope that some lucky accident might throw the chief power 
into his hands. By a strange coincidence their dream received, 
to a certain extent, its fulfilment. When Clive reached Bom- 
bay he found that Colonel Scott was dead, and at once be as- 
sumed the command of the little army. But he could not march 
into the Deccan : a convention had been entered into between 
Mr. Saunders, (Jovernor of Madras, and M. Godeheu, Dupleix's 
successor at Pondicherrj-, which barred both the French and the 
English Companies irom interfering iu the quarrels of the 
native princes ; and, there being no other excuse for the medi- 
tated inroad than the necessity of supporting the Mahrattas 
against the Soubahdar, the project was abandoned. 

The harbour of Bombay constituted at this time a rendezvous 
for the Eng'lish fleet in the Indian seas, and the town was full of 
troops. Admiral Watson, a brave, rough seaman of the old 
school, commanded the squadron, and, feelii^ not less than Clive 
that such a brilliant armament ought not to be broken up with- 
out accomplishing some useful end, he agreed to co-operate with 
Clive in an attack upon Gheriah, a rocky fortress, where a pirate 
chief called Angria resided. Thb rover— who boasted of a 
lineal descent from the celebrated leader of the Mahratta fleet 
which during the height of the contest between that people and 
the Mogul wrought such harm to the latter — had long been the 
scoui^e of the Malabar coast. His barques swept the narrow 
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seas, making prizes of the traders of all nations ; while from time 
to time his men would land, burn and plunder a town on the 
beach, and escape again to their ships ere an alarm was given. 
Clive ^id Admiral Watson, 4iaving received tlie sanction of the 
authorities in Bombay, determined to extirpate such a noxious 
swann of outlaws ; and it is characteristic both of the men and of 
the theatre on which they opeiated, that a council of war was 
held previously to the departure of the expedition, in order to 
fix the proportions according to which the spoil which they 
coimted on securing was to be divided. For this it is which casts 
its darkest shadow over the entire series of events which led for- 
ward the East India Company from its original state to that in 
which we now find it. Plunder seems to have been the one 
great object sought by leaders of armies and of fleets throughout 
the whole of our earlier wars in the East ; and it not unfre- 
quently came to pass, that, having achieved conquests and gained 
honour in the field, they ran some risk of losing at least the 
latter in squabbles over the booty. On the present occasion the 
grand question mooted was said, in some way or other, to touch 
the hoDOur of the sister s^vices. The army claimed for Clive 
SB its leader a sliare equal to that which should be given to the 
leader of the fleet. The navy insisted that Clive should pocket oo 
more than the amount to which his professional rank entitled 
him ; in other words, the same amount of rupees which were 
^ven to a naval captain under three years' standing. Lei jus- 
tice be done both to Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive. The 
fonn« would not abate one jot of the rights of his profession, 
but he ofiered to make op Olive's share out of his own to the 
same amount with (hat of Rear-Admiral Fococke. Clive, on 
the other hand, would not disturb the unity without which com- 
iHiied expeditions never end successfully. He pressed his claim 
without quarrelling about it ; and when it was refused, he de- 
clined to take advantage of Admiral Watson's liberality. 

At last the expedition sailed, and Gherfah, afler offerii^ a 
Btout resistance for a couple of days, was taken and raxed to the 
ground. The capture of other fortresses followed, as well as 
the entire destruction of the pirate fleet ; but the Mahrattas, who 
were to have asdsted in the operations and shared in the spoil, 
were shut out from both. This done, Clive pursued his voyage 
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westward, and reached Fort St. David on the 20th of Juae, 17S6. 
It was the very da; that witDessed the capture of Calcutta and 
the suppression of the Company's settlement on ttiat side of 
India ; and in tvo months subsequently Olive was summoned to 
give his counsel in Madras in regard to the measures which it 
would be Decessary to adopt for the purpose of repairing so 
grave an evil. It may be well to give, in a few words, an out- 
line of some of the principal events which exercised so remark- 
able an influence over the fortunes of the English in India. 

The provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, constituting the 
most fertile and populous of the viceroyalties into which the 
Mogul empire was divided, had been for fifteen years subject to 
the active and able government of Alivcrdy Khan. Kis death 
in the month of April, 1756, made way for the accession of his 
grand-nephew, Suraj -u-DowIah, a young man conspicuous 
even amongst the princes of the East for cruelty, rapacity, and 
avarice ;— whose hatred of the English had been concealed dur- 
ing the reign of Aliverdy Khan, but now broke forth with irre- 
sistible fury. He scarcely felt himself secure in his seat when 
he made preparations for expelling the obnosious settlers from 
tlie kingdom. Apprehending a war with France, the chiefs of 
the English settlement' on the Hooghly had taken steps to 
strengthen the works of Fort William! He commanded them to 
desist, and threatened, in the event of disobedience, to level Cal- 
cutta with the earth. By and by he sent to require that they 
would deliver up to him one of his subjects, whom he charged 
with having robbed the public treasury and fled with his booty 
to Calcutta. Hm messengers were assured that the English 
would reserve the person of the accused for his Highness's plea- 
sure, while at the same time proof was given that he had brought 
no treasure with him. Suraj -u-Dowlah would listen to no ex- 
cuses. He assembled a numerous army, enticed Mr, Watts, the 
chief of the factory at Cossimbazar, into his power, cast him into 
prison, and marched to the attack of the factory itself. This he 
soon reduced, after which he moved towards Calcutta ; and on the 
18th of June drove in the piquets, and took possession of the 
outworks. Meanwhile the alarm and confusion within the walls 
were extreme. Kobody appeared to have the slightest confi- 
dence either in himself or others. In this quarter of India there 
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stilt existed that dread of native prowess and numbers which the 
experience of better thing* had destroyed in the Camatic ; and 
hence, when the &ce of the country was seen to be covered with 
the Nabob's troops, governor, commanding officer, and men in 
the fort felt their hearts sink witliia them. A hastf resolution 
to abandon the place was come to ; yet such was the effect of 
terror on men's mindE, that no measures were taken to concert 
even an orderly retreat. On the contrary, the Governor, Mr. 
Drake, set the example of flight by jumping into a boat, and 
pushing, off for the ships. Captain Minchen, who commanded 
the troops, acted in a similar manner ; and then all who could, 
ran, without thinking of anything except their own personal 
safety, to the beach. About one hundred and fifty Europeans, 
among whom Mr. Holwell was one, found themselves without 
the means of escape. The last boat had pushed off; and its 
crew, in spite of the cries of the deserted, refused to turn back. 
Nothing therefore remained for this unliappy company but to 
try the eflbct of a n^;otiation, during the progress of which the 
Nabob's troops rushed through the gates, and the fort, with all 
its inhabitants, became their prey. 

The late which overtook these miserable captives is well 
known. Carried before Suraj-u-Dowlah, they are said to have 
been spoken to kindly — at all events it b certain that Mr. Hol- 
well's hands were unbound, and that hopes were held out to him 
of protection ; but the means taken to guard against an attempt 
at escape effectually marred them. The guard to whose care 
the Europeans were intrusted, in sheer wantonness, or because 
they could not discover in the place a more convenient prison, 
thrust the whole into the common jail. It was a filthy, low- 
roofed, underground apartment, measuring in space about twenty 
feet square, and ventilated through several air-holes, narrow, 
and made secure by the insertion of iron bars into the 
mullions. When told to enter there, the prisoners laughed at 
the suggestion as a joke ; but they soon discovered their mistake. 
Forced through the aperture, and having the door closed and 
bolted upon them, their sufferings became in a few moments such 
as no language can describe ; and their shrieks and cries for 
mercy were not only disregarded, but seemed to afford great 
amusement to the guard. But it b useless to go on with th"- 
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horrible descriptioD. Let it suffice to state, thitt, after strug- 
gling to burst open the door, and treading one another down in 
their agony, one after another died ntving mod; so that whmi 
morning came, aod the Nabob issued his order to bring them 
forth, there were but twenty-three living men left to profit by it. 
The rest lay where they bad sunk, and the proceas of deconaposi- 
tion was already bc^n upon many of them. 

It is not clear that this hideous massacre was perpetrated by 
the command or even with the cognizance of 8uraj-u-Dowlafa. 
It eeeras, on the contrary, to have arisen otit of the indiSerence 
of his soldiers tn the sufiHings of their European captives, and 
their fear of disturbing the Nabob in hie sleep ; for the guards, 
though offered large sums of money, refused to awaken their 
sovereign. But the tyrant's behaviour to the few survivors 
when brought before him next day showed that he car«d as 
little for the post as he experienced anxiety about the future. 
They were oast into more airy prisons, and fed upon grain and 
water. This done, he wrote a pompous letter to his nominal 
sovereign at Delhi, in which he boasted of having extirpated the 
English out of Bengal ; and, leaving a garrison in Fort William, 
with strict orders that no European should be permitted to settle 
in the neighbourhood, he gave up the town of Calcutta to plun- 
der, and marched back with the balk of his forces to his own- 
capital. 
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MILITAHT PREPARATIONS. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Tidings of the fall of Calcutta reached Madras on the 16th of 
August. They created the greatest coosternatioa and resent* 
ment everywhere, and od the 18tb a despatch was sent off to 
Fort St. David requiring Clive's immediate presence at the seat 
of government. It was determined to retake the captured &ctory, 
and to punish the tyrant who had so cruelly abused his power ; and 
'General Lawrence being an invalid, Clive was at once selected as 
the fittest person to command the troops which should be employed 
on that service. There was at this time at Madras a Colonel 
Adlercron in command of a King's regiment, whom the au- 
thorities did not judge it expedient to employ, partly [>ecause he 
refused to^be at theirdisposal in regard to the period of his return, 
partly because he wuuld not pledge himself to reimburse the 
Company's losses out of the booty, whatever it miglit be, which 
the army might acquire. This gentleman forthwith set himself 
to baffle, as &r as he could, the preparations that were making, 
and went so £ir as to insist upon the relanding of a train of 
royal artillery after it had been put on board, and the trans- 
ports were on the point of sailing. But neither Colonel Adler- 
cron 's opposition, Dor the apprehensions which were entertained of 
a French war, prevented Mr. Saunders and his council from de- 
voting the whole strength of the Presidency to one purpose. 
Admiral Watson lay in the roads with five Kinj^'s ships — one of 
which, the " Cumberland," was a 74. These gave accommoda- 
tion to as many officers and men as could be conveniently 
slowed ; and, five of the Company's, vessels being fitted up as 
tiansports, nine hundred European infantry, fifteen hundred 
sepoys, and a few field-pieces, were embarlied. The whole 
sailed fiom Madras on the Uth of October, and on the 22nd of 
December the head-quarters of the expedition reached Fulta. 
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Here, in a village on the led bank of the Hooghly, about twenty 
miles below Fort William, the fugitives from Calcutta were 
assembled, their small military force being under the orders of 
Major Kilpatrick, an excellent officer, who had arrived in the 
Ganges some weeks after the fall of the place, and looked anxi- 
ously for the coming of such reinforcements from the coast as 
should justify him in attempting its recovery. 

Though two of the ships of the squadron had been separated 
from the rest in a gale of wind, and two hundred and fifty Euro- 
peans, four hundred sepoys, the greater part of the gun^ and 
almost all his military stores were missing, Clive did not delay 
the commencement of operations one hour. Having &iled to 
procure boats for the transport of hb men, he marched through 
the jungle upon Budge-Budge, before reaching which he en- 
countered a strong body of the enemy at a disadvantage, and 
overthrew them. Budge-Budge immediately opened its gates, 
whereupon he continued his progress to Fort William; and, 
while the fleet battered it from the rtver side, he occupied all the 
approaches from the land. On the 2nd of January, 1757, it 
submitted. And here again the jealousies of service towards 
service showed themselves. Admiral Watson refused at, first 
to permit a Company's officer or soldier to come within the walls, 
and was with difliculty prevailed upon to make over the military 
command to Clive, though aware that the latter held a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel's commission in the service of the King. Nor 
wa& it in this quarter alone that Clive had many prqudices to 
surmount. Ever since the evacuation of Calcutta the affiurs of 
the Company in that part of India had been managed by a com- 
mittee of merchants, who, thinking more of their own losses 
than of the blow which had been struck at the influence of their 
employers, objected to the plenary powers with which Clive 
appeared to be vested, and did their best to resist them. But 
Clive was made to contend against difiiculties and to overcome 
them. His correspondence both with the Admiral and with the 
committee, though couched in language sufficiently reapectAiI, 
was uniformly firm ; and so well was his character understood, 
even at this early stage of his career, that none ventured to con- 
test a point which he showed himself determined to carry. 

Meanwhile the Kabob was beginning to_e£Fect the discovery that 
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tKe expuleion of the Englbh from his dominions would be do gain 
to him. The revenue fell off from day to day so remarLably that 
he was prepared to make with the fugitives fresh treaties, when in- 
teUigence of the arrival of the squadron in the Hoc^hly reached 
him. He had never calculated on any such occurrence as this. In 
the plenitude of his ignorance he used to assert that there were 
not ten thousand men in all Europe, and the possibility of an 
attempt being made by Europeans to retaliate such injuries as he 
mig'ht inflict on ihem seems never lo have Btnick him. Indig- 
nation, not unmixed with fear, took possession of him now. He 
ordered all his disposable troops to assemble at Moorshedabad ; 
and began, as soon as a sufficient force had beeo collected, bis 
march upon Calcutta. 

But Clive and Watson were not idle. Having ascertained that 
the town of Hooghly, situated above Fort William, on the same 
branch of the Gauges, was full of rich merchandize and slen- 
derly garrisoned, they determined to surprise it. With this 
view one hundred and fifty Europeans and two hundred sepoys 
were placed under the command of Major Kilpatrick and Captain 
Eyre Coote, and directed, with a light squadron of armed ships, 
to move up the stream. One of the armed vessels happened to 
get aground on a shoal, and the expedition was delayed so long 
that Suraj-u-Dowlah found time to throw considerable reinforce- 
ments into the fort ; but the fort itself was not placed thereby 
out of the reach of danger. On the contrary, some hours of 
cannonading from the water having beaten down a wide extent 
of wall, the land-forces at early dawn on the Uth gave the 
assault, and after a feeble resistance the British flag floated in 
triumph over that of the Nabob. An inconsiderable booty, not 
more, it is said, than 15,000/., rewarded the captors for their 
exertions. This they secured, and, afler destroying some stores 
of rice which had been laid up in an open village about three 
miles distant, the troops were re-embarked, and the expedition 
returned to Calcutta. 

The attack on Hooghly was undertaken rather with a view to 
alarm than to inflict any serious injury on the Nabob. To a 
certain extent this object was served ; but anger more than 
kept pace with the growth of fear : and, while the negotiations 
continued, the march upon Calcutta suflered no delay. It was 
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not judged prudent, eren hj Clive, to impede or interrupt it. On 
the contrary, be permitted the BeDgalese army to pass more than 
one defile which it was competent to bint effectually to block, 
and encouraged the committee to use every legitimate argument 
of conciliation. And in truth there were many circumstances 
which combined to render a policy of peace in Bengal a wise 
policy for the English at this moment. The long-expected 
breach with France had occurred, and the authorities at Madras, 
in daily expectation of being attacked, were without the means 
of offering a steady resistance should the enemy approach them 
in force. Again M. Bussy, after having been driven to defend 
himself with the strong hand in Hyderabad, was become so 
powerfiil in the Deccan that he was able, with a thousand Euro- 
peans and a large army of well-disciplined natives, to threaten 
the English £ictory at Vizagapatam. Moreover, there was a 
French settlement in Bengal itself which created a good deal of 
uneasiness, and not without reason, in men's minds. Chander- 
n^;ore had always been an eyesore to the Company's represent- 
atives on the Ganges. It absorbed a considerable portion of 
the inland trade, and, being better supplied with troops than 
Calcutta, its political position, however apparently isolated, 
<iould not be regarded as a feeble one. It would have convicted 
the English authorities of absolute infatuation had they not, 
under such circumstances, been earnestly desirous of peace with 
the Nabob. But the chuscter of the Nabob inspired no conli> 
dence. They could not trust to his promises, &r less to bis 
generosity ; they were, therefore, driven to treat with arms in 
their hands, even while they abstained from using them. It is 
just to the character of Clive — a man sufficiently open to censure, 
and seldom spared either in his own day or Gut>sequent1y — to 
slate, that such were precisely the views which he took of publio 
affairs at this crisis. He counselled peace, yet ceased not to 
anticipate war, and made the best disposition of his force which 
circumstances would warrant, to meet either emergency. It was 
becoming that there should be no open exhibition of distrust in 
the Nabob. Clive therefore disentangled his field force from the 
town and its suburbs, and, encamping just so for apart as that he 
might be able, in case of need, to come to the assistance of the 
regular garrison, he there awaited the development of plans 
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which tbe Nabob seemed either to keep immature, or to be at a 
loss bow best to execute. 

There waa constant intercourse all this while by accredited 
agents between Suraj-u-Dowlah and Mr. Drake ; nevertheless 
the march of the Nabob's army was not suspended. With forty 
thousand men he raardied upon Calcutta till he placed it virtu- 
ally in a state of siege. He interposed likewise between Clive's 
camp and the town, and pushed some of his people into the very 
streets. It was clear to all reflecting persons that forbearance 
on the part of the English would soon reach its limits. On the 
4th of February Clive sent to remonstrate against these encroach- 
ments, and to desire that the Nabob would fall back ; but the 
Nabob scucely condescended to admit the English messengers 
into his presence, and treated them so roughly when there, 
that they were glad to escape with their lives. This was enough. 
Having ascertained that the Nabob's battering-train lay in an 
enclosure called Omichund's Garden, beside the Mahratta ditch, 
in the hostile camp which was established there, Olive resolved 
to capture it if he could. With thb view he applied for a rein- 
forcement of seamen, which, to the extent of six hundred men, 
was afforded, and at three o'clock in the morning of the fith he 
led out one thousand three hundred Europeans and eight hundred 
sepoys to the attack. 

The ftflair that followed, though not free from military errors, 
as well in the plan of the operation as in its execution, seems so 
entirely characteristic of the genius of him who devised it, and 
produced so strong a moral efi^t upon hisownmind, and upon tbe 
minds of others, that it well deserves to be narrated at length. 
And as I have given in another publication what I believe to be 
an accurate skelch of the encounter — as accurate, that is to say, 
as any account of a military operation can be which b compiled 
from the disjointed narratives of others — I shall take the liL*erty, 
on the present occasion, of quoting my own words : — 

" About an hour before dawn — about three or four o'clock in 
the morning — the English army, consisting of six hundred and 
fifty European soldiers of the line, one hundred artillery-men, 
eight hundred sepoys, and six hundred seamen, formed in a 
sii^Ie column feeing towards the south. One wing of the sepoy 
-batlatioo led j this was followed by the European infantry ; the 
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other sepoy wing came nest ; the artillery, six field-pieces, drawn 
partly by seamen, partly by Lascars, succeeded ; and the rear was 
brought up by a party of small armed men from the fleet ; their 
e^iecial business was to guard a party of coolies on whose 
shoulders loads of spare ammunition were laid. Olive himself 
took post beside the European battalion, and, like the rest of the 
European ofGcers, marched that day on foot. 

" It was yet dark when the hesiA of the column fell upon 
the enemy's outposts, which, after dischai^ng a few match- 
locks and rockets, retreated; though not till, by the eitplo- 
rion of a aepoy's cartouch-bos, on which one of these missiles 
fell, some confusion had been created in the English ranks. 
Order, however, was soon restored, and the column passed on, a 
fog overspreading them like a can<^y as the day broke, and 
rendering objects quite invisible at a yard's distance from the 
eye. Sy and by they came opposite to Omichund's garden, 
where, in the interior of the Mahratfa ditcl), the Nabob had fixed 
his head -quarters ; and here, for the first lime rince the advance 
began, they became aware of a threatened attack. The sound of 
horses in movement was heard. It approached rapidly from the 
direction of the ditch : and the fog opening, as it were, for an 
instant, a well-mounted line of horsemen was seen within twenty 
yards of their flank. The column halted, gave its fire with ter- 
rible effect, and swept the enemy away as dust is swept aside by 
the wind when it suddenly rises. Once more the men resumed 
their march, moving slowly, and firing at random by platoons ; 
while the artillery from time to time discharged round-shot 
obliquely, as if with a view to clear the course of the column, 
and protect its progrea: 

" The troops had now reached a causeway, whbh, being ele- 
vated by several feet above the level of the surrounding country, 
led through some swampy rice-fields, across the Mahratta ditch, 
and so into the Company's territory. The causeway was under- 
stood to be entrenched, and it formed part of Clive's plan first to 
carry this barricade by assault, and then, countermarching on the 
inner side of the Mahratta ditch, to double back upon Omichund's 
garden, and enter it from the rear. The leading sections ac- 
cordingly clambered up the ascent, and, lacing to the right, 
prepared to make the rush. But the artillery, now in the rear. 
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not being aware of this change of &ont, continued to fire as here- 
tofore { and the ahot, striking full among their own people, forced 
them to seek shelter by leaping down into a ditch on the oppo- 
site side of the causeway. Great confusion ensued. Each new 
company, as it arrived, followed the example of that which went 
before, till by and by the whole were thrown into a shapeless 
mass blether, quite out of the direction which their leader had 
prtqtosed to follow. Nor did the mischief end here. A couple 
of heavy guns from a small bastion on the ditch opened with 
canbter-shot at a short dbtance, and the first discbarge killed or 
disabled twenty-two Europeans. Clive saw that it was useless 
to think of rallying in such a position. He therefore gave the 
word to push on, and made for another elevated mound or cause- 
way a fiill mile and a quarter to the south, and by so much out 
of the line of his proposed attack. 

" The execution of this movement was much retarded by the 
damp nature of the soil, over which, interrupted by numerous 
gaps or channeb of irrigatioD, it was necessary to drag the guns. 
By nine o'clock, moroever, the fog dispersed, and, the fiilse 
position of the English becoming evident, the enemy's horse 
.repeatedly endeavoured to charge. And now was seen the 
obstinate courage of the men, who kept up such a steady and 
well-directed fire that not a horseman ventured to face it. On, 
therefore, they marched, till, having reached the second cause- 
way, they made a fiice to the right, and were by and by car- 
ried beyond the Mahiatta ditch. Clive had it now in his 
power either to attempt, at a palpable disadvantage, his original 
design, by marching upon Omichuod's garden, or to avail hiufclf 
of the communication with Calcutta which he had opened, and 
to lead his people into the town. He preferred the latter course, 
to which, indeed, the exhausted condition of his people strongly 
ui^^ him : and about noon, or a little later, jaded and footsore, 
though not disgraced, the column penetrated within the walb." 

dive's loss on thb occasion was, considering the extent of his 
resources, very severe. It amounted to 120 Europeans, 100 
sepoys, and 2 pieces of cannon, while the object for which the 
movement had been avowedly made was not attained. Never- 
theless, the Nabob was so much astonished at the boldness of the 
attempt, that he hastily evacuated that portion of the town which 
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he had seized, and encamped some apace without on the open 
plain. Here he renewed his overtures of peace ; and Clive, in 
Bpite of Admiral Watson's reasoning to the contrary, coneeived 
that he was not in a condition to n^ect the proffered terms. 
He therefore ratified a treaty which bound the Nabob not only 
to restore the English to all the rights which the Imperid 
charter conferred upon them, but to give back their villages, to 
make compensation for all losses incurred during the war, private 
as well as public, to pass their merchandize throi^h his territoriea 
duty-free, and to sanction the setting up of a mint in Calcutta. 
In return for these concessions, the English agreed to consider 
the Nabob's enemies, wherever situated, as their own, and to 
furnish such aid in troops as their means would allow whenever 
he should see fit to call for it. 

We need not now affect to be ignorant that both parties, when 
they signed this treaty, counted little, if at all, upon its observ- 
ance one moment longer than should suit the convenience of the 
strongest. Clive, in a letter informing the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors that hostilities were ended, urged the keeping 
upofarespectableforce in Bengal on this plea, " that it cannot be 
expected that the princes of thb country, whose fidelity is always 
to be suspected, will remain firm to their promises and engage- 
ments from principle only." In like manner Suraj-u-DowIah, 
ere the seal was appended which testified to his acceptance of 
an English alliance, had b^^n to correspond with M. Bussy and 
M. Law on the subject of the expulsion of these allies from Bengal. 
Still, according to Clive's judgment — and surely none could be 
more impartial— the arrangement was in every respect advan- 
t^eouE to his countrymen. " If I had only consulted the interest 
and reputation of a. soldier," he says, " the conclusion of this 
peace might esMly have been suspended. I know at the same 
time there are many who think I have been too precipitate 
in the conclusion of it ; but surely those who are of this opinion 
never knew that the delay of a day or two might have ruined 
the Company's affiiirs by the junction of the French with the 
Nabob, which was on the point of being carried into execution ; 
they never considered the situation of a^rs on the coast, and 
the positive orders sent me by the gentlemen there to return with 
the major part of the fi>rces at all events; they never considered 
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that, with ft war upbn the coast and in the provioce of Bengal at 
the same time, 'a tradii^ company could not exist without a 
gnat aasistaoce from the Government: and, last of all, they 
never considered that a long war, attended through the whole 
course of it with success and many great actions, ended at last 
with the expense of more than fifty lacs of rupees to the Company." 
These ailments, however strange they may sound in our ears, 
who have seen " The Company " lavish, without appearing to 
feel the expenditure, not fifty lacs of rupees, but fifty millions of 
pounds sterling, upon its ware, were founded, at the period when 
Olive lived and wrote, upon the soundest view of the slate of 
public afEmrs. We were but traders and adventurers then in the 
land where our rule b now absolute ; we could not fight, or were 
supposed to be incapable of fighting, a Nabob of Bengal, ex- 
cept at a disadvantage. We shall see, as we proceed, with what 
a sure yet rapid pace new and bolder conceptions entered into 
men's miinds. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Capture of Chaudernagore — Intrignes for the depoaitian of Sor^-a-Dowlab. 

Up to the period in hia hiatoiy at whicli we have now arrived, 
Clive deserves to be considered only in one point of view. He 
Iiad acted hitherto as a soldier with equal bravery and skill. 
Whatever instructions he received from the Govemmmt under 
which he served he had accomplished with consummate abUity. 
But a new page in his public life is now turned ; success in war 
would seem to have sharpened his faculties and inspired him with 
greater confidence in his own perceptions and judgment than in 
those of his political superiors. He began to think for himself, and 
gave indications of a will not easy to be controlled, by first evading 
and then positively refusing obedience to the orders which were 
transmitted to him from the coast ; for, ever since they received 
official information of war between England and France, the 
Madras Government had been ui^nt in their demands for Olive's 
return, and Clive bad repeatedly promised that, as soon as 
matters could be arranged, he would obey them. But other 
views of what would best promote the interests of the Company 
began gradually to open upon him. He resolved not to leave 
behind him such a formidable nucleus of evil as the French 
settlement at Chandemagore ; and, remembering that its reduc- 
tion had been suggested to him ere he sailed from Madras, he 
made up his mind to effect the conquest now. He informed his 
friends on the Coromandel coast of this design ; and added, that 
till it should have been accomplished it would be idle for them 
to expect that he or any portion of his army would come among 
them. 

The moment for entering upon this enterprise was not un* 
favourable. In the hour of hb own weakness Clive had proposed 
to the French Grovernor of Cbandem^ore that a treaty of neu- 
trally between that settlement and Calcutta should be formed. 
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and the French Governor appeared nowise dbinclined to accede 
to the propoaition. But Bussy'a success in the Deccan, and, as 
Clive had good reason to believe, the intrigues of Suraj-u- 
Dowlah, led to procrastination and something like a chai^ of 
mind on the subject. It was obviously as unsafe as it would 
be impolitic to leave matters in so unsettled a state, and Clive 
pressed the representative of the French Company to give him 
a decided answer. The answer came, and amounted to this— 
that the writer was very willing to enter into an armistice in the 
province of Bengal, but that he had no power to pledge himself 
for its observance by the Giovernor of Pondicheny, or by those 
acting under his orders. There was no mistaking the real 
purport of such a communication, and Clive took his measures 
accordingly. 

Ever since the capture of Coesimbazar, Mr. Watts, who when 
Suraj-u-Dowlah fell upon the factory happened to be its chief, 
had resided in a sort of honourable captivity at Moorshedabad. 
The Nabob put no restraint upon his movements, and often 
admitted him into his presence ;. indeed Mr. Watts came at last 
to execute functions not dissimilar to those which used to be dis- 
charged by English residents half a century ago at the courts of 
uativS princes ; but he was interdicted from returning to Cal- 
cutta. He managed, however, chiefly through the instrument- 
ality of an individual of whom further notice will be taken 
presently, to keep up a r^ular and even a confidential corre- 
spondence all the while wilii hb own Government. This gen- 
tleman was employed by Clive to solicit the Nabob's sanction 
for an attack by the Engli^ on Chandemagore. He met for a 
while with no Micouiagement ; but by and by the dread of an 
Aifghan invasion caused the Nabob to hesitate, and hopes were 
held out that the request would be acceded to. Still the Nabob 
was very unwilling to sacrifice the French. He looked to them 
as to the only power which was capable of counterbalancing the 
influence of the English ; and, with the fickleness of a barbarian, 
not unfrequently anticipated that the time would come when he 
should be able, through their assistance, to expel the obnoxious 
race from his dominions. But he was equally unwilling to offend 
a power which recent experience had taught him to respect, 
especially at a moment when the value of their alliance, offensive 
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and defensive, was about to be tested. He made a demand &t an 
English corps to help him against the Afghans. It was readily 
lurnished; and the English army began its march i but Ciire, who 
went with it, saw hi* opportunii;, and took adrantage of it. 
On the 7th of March he addressed a letter to the M^abob, in 
which he represented the danger to which hb countrymen would 
be exposed were he to leave an enemy's settlement between them 
and the force which he was conducting to his Higlraess's support. 
He further slated his purpo^ of hatting in the victoity of Cban- 
dent^ore till his Highness should huve given a decirive answer 
to the proposal already made to him through Mr. Watts. 
Meanwhile Admiral Watson had written in strong terms, and to 
the same efitet; but the tone of the sailor served rather to irritate 
than to persuade; for, instead of acceding to the demand, Suraj- 
U-Dowlah marched an army to Ho<^hIy. A good deal of un- 
easiness in Calcutta and elsewhere followed this movement. The 
Committee declared against a breach with the Kabob, and Ad- 
miral Watson inclined to their opinion. But Olive's resolution was 
Sxed, and he adhered to it. He moved on ; and no sooner was 
the Nabob made acquainted with this advance than he recalled 
his troops from Hooglily. Mr. Watts immedutely informed 
Clive of all that had occurred, adding an assurance that the 
Ifabob had given a verbal assent to the proposed attack on 
Cbaaderuagore ; and Clive, whom d« considerations of deHcacy 
were ever known to bend from a purpose previously considered 
and fully determined on, was content with the assurance. He 
invested Chandernagore from the land on the l2th; and, the 
fleet moving up as &st as the wind and current would allow, the 
operations of the siege began. They were conducted with great 
vigour. On the 23rd of March Chandernagore capitulated ; and 
the whole of the European garrison, with the exception of about 
one hundred persons who were permitted to depart on their 
parole, became prisoners of war. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the value of this conquest to 
the English East India Company. The time had arrived when 
their continued existence, even as a trading corporation, was 
clearly incompatible with the success of the schemes to which 
the French bad committed themselves ; and the utter overthrow 
of one or other of these rival communities became a mere matter 
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or calculation. It was a ^reat point (o h&ve extinguished on 
the side of Bengal such an impoitaiit settlement as that which 
had just &llen ; and it now remained to follow up the blow with 
vigour, and lo take away from the enemy all hope of recovering 
his lost ground. At the same time, Clive was unable to hide 
from himself that an active prosecution of the French war in this 
part of India would inevitably involve the Presidency in a war 
with the Nabob ; for the Affghans had not persevered in their 
threatened invasion. A considerable money-bribe had prevailed 
upon them to return to their own country ; and now Mr. Watts 
reported that Suraj-u-Dowlah, furious at the fall of Ghandema- 
gore, waa in constant and active communication with M. Law 
and M. Bussy. Indeed the former of these officers had arrived ' 
with a small corps vrithin the principality, and many fugitives 
from the garrison of Chandernagore had broken their parole to 
join him. The latter was understood to be at Guttack, whence 
a march of two hundred miles or less would carry him to the 
banks of the Hot^hly. Clive at once determined to play the 
bold game. TJie letters of recall which began to pour in upon 
him from Madras he answered by staling, that lo quit his present 
sphere of action at such a moment was impossible. Neither 
would he fall back upon Calcutta, though repeatedly urged to do 
so by the Kabob. He was aware of the entangled state of that - 
wretched man's af&irs, and soon took a prominent part in hur- 
rying forward their crisis. 

No attentive reader of Oriental history need be told that the 
domiuion of the Moguls in India was everywhere, and at all 
stages of its continuance, a government of the sword. The 
power of life and death, of imposing taxes, of commanding 
armies, and, to a certain extent, of dispensing criminal justice, 
the Mussulmans kept iu their own heuds ; but all the details of 
finance and of accounts, from the management of the public 
treasury down to the stamping and assaying of money, they con:- 
mitted, as in some sort beneath their care, to the more subtle 
and efeminate Hindoos. The bankers in large cities, the 
money-lenders in litlle villages, had always been Hindoos. 
These men, though attended by less parade and state than their 
Mussulman neighbours, exercised extensive influence in the 
country, and were on that account treated, in tfce ordinar- 
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oouTse of things, with some coiuideration by their rulers. At 
the same time, Deither Emperor nor Viceroy hesitated to fleece 
n Hiadoo subject wheaever tlie wealth of the latter appeared to 
have aocumi^t«d too much, or hu own exigencies required it ; 
and the Hindoo, well aware of the fact, though he might dis- 
countenance iQeurrection for its own sake, was ready at any mo- 
ment to conspire against his prince, provided it could be shown 
that he would p^^onatiy benefit by the measure. " I prefer 
Hindoos as managers and renters to those of my own religion," 
nid Ameer- ul-Omra, the second son and able minister of Maho- 
med All, Nabob of the Carnatic, " because a Mahomedan is like 
a sieve and a Hindoo like a sponge. Whatever you put into the 
one runs through'; the other retains it all, and you may recover 
it at any moment by the application of a little pressure." On the 
same principle the thrifty Hindoo lent all the aid wliich cunning 
and the influence of wealth could command to keep men faithful 
to the supreme ruler so long as he left bis renter or mauager 
unmolested. But, at the first appearance of a coming storm, the 
renter prepared to work against it, and was just as ready to use 
his weslth in raising an enemy to the throne as in keeping upon 
it the prince tbroi^fa whose favour he had grown rich. Id such 
a state of society there could be very little confidence, and no 
sentiment of honour, on either side. The ruler would oppress 
the subject as often as it suited bis convenience to do so ; the 
subject would cheat the ruler habitually if he could, and had no 
scruple about destroying him if necessary for bis own purposes. 
Suraj-u-Dowlab succeeded to a full treasury by the same event 
which placed him on the viceregal throne of Bengal. His c^- 
lal likewise could boast of several wealthy bankers, all of whom, 
being Hindoos, were open, as a matter of course, to be 
dealt with according to the Nabob's pleasure, provided he 
should exercise but a little discretion in the use of it. Suraj-u- 
Dowlab, however, bad no discretion. He squandered upon 
mean pleasures the wealth which his predecesitor had painfully 
accumulated, and suffered no consideration of justiceorordioary 
prudence to restrain him in seeking to replace it. His exactions 
from the great Hindoo bankers of the capital were horrible. 
Now, though a patient race, the Hindoos are both avari- 
cious and vindictive, and in the present instance they had not 
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even the principle of fear to restrain them. They knew that the 
man vho oppressed them had no hold upon the country. Hb 
troops, mutinous for want of pay, were ready lo rise against him, 
and all hia gttmt ofiioera of state his cruelty or his pride had 
alienated. They entered, therefore, into conspiracies which 
might or might not have led lo serious results, but which were 
brought to a point mainly through the instrumentaliQr of one to 
whom I had occasion to allude a short time ago, and of whom a 
few words will give all the account which the purpose of the pre- 
sent narrative seems to require. 

Among the money-getting, money>!oving, and intriguing 
Hindoos of that day there was none more noted for hb avarice 
aod his talents than Omichund. He had carried on the bustneM 
of a merchant in Calcutta, and been useful to the English in 
procuring for them good investments, and in helping them, ere 
yet the fiiry of Suraj-u-Dowlah overlook them, in evading the 
Nabob's taxes. By the fall of Calcutta be bad been a sufferer to 
a considerable extent, and could therefore lay claim to a share 
of the compensation which the Kabob had promised. On the 
return of peace this man had removed to Moorshedabad, wliere, 
by dint of cunning and a ready adaptation of his own views to 
those of the Nabob, he man^;ed to ingratiate himself into the 
&vour of Suraj-u-DowIah. He kept up, at the same time, a 
good understanding with his co-religionists, and soon took a for- 
ward place in the conspiracy to which they were comniilted. It 
is worthy of note that in all their plotting these men never en- 
tertuned the most distant idea of substituting a Hindoo for a 
Mussulman government. They desired only to exchange one 
Mabomedan master for another, and cared for few other quali- 
ties in their candidate than a respectable name, high station, and 
eo much strengthof character as should justify their hopes of suc- 
cess. The object of their first choice was one Khuda Yar Khan 
Iiattee, a man powerfully connected, and high in the service of 
the Nabob. With him Omichund happened to be on femiliar 
terms, and, being admitted into hia confidence, he played his 
game for him. But, for some reason or another which haa never 
been fully explained, the conspirators in a short time threw their 
ftrst favourite aside, and, without consulting Omichund, made 
overtures loMeerJaffier, the Nabob's commander- in -chie£ Th* 
r2 
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wily merchant of Calcutta, thoug-h offeoded at thb slight, loved 
the wages of iniquity too well to make a public exhibition of 
bis senlimenta. When the pressure of [^circumstances forced the 
party to offer him a renewal of their confideocc, he did not de- 
cline it, though he seeins even at this stage in the business to 
have determined that they should pay for the ind^ity which 
they had put upon him. 

It was nntural that men so circumstanced should look round 
in every quarter for support ; and the cpnspirators were not slow 
in determining that in the English they would find allies at once 
zealous and powerful. They opened a communication with Ur. 
Watts as soon as their plans were matured, and employed Omi- 
chund to conduct it. Oroichund was too ambitious to be con- 
tent with the humble part that was at first assigned him. He 
got all their secrets out of them, and forthwith placed himself in 
the first rank of the conspiracy. His object was to convince 
Mr. Watts and Colonel Clive that nothing could be done with- 
out him ; and up to a cerltun point in the transaction be ^peais 
to have succeeded. Nor would it be fair even to his bad me- 
mory were we to deny that he had a great deal from first to last 
in his power. By making himself useful to the Nabob in various 
ways, he contrived to have free access to his person, and was 
therefore in a position not only to betray him to his enemies, bat 
to betray his enemies to the Natiob. Moreover, it is very cer- 
tain that, up to the critical moment, the intell^nce which Iw 
communicated was of vast importance. Mr. Watts, indeed, was 
personally a witness to many outbursts of temper ; but Omidiniid 
saw more ; for the secret, and, as far as such a man could deli- 
berate calmly, the calm deliberations of the Nabob for the de- 
struction of the English were not kept back &om him. These 
he took care to describe in glowing terms both to Mr. Watts 
and Colonel Glive ; and the consequence was, that they came by 
degrees to consider him, what he certainly was not, the moving 
spring in the great revolution which they had resolved to bring 

Time passed, and this game of plot and counterplot went for- 
ward bravely. The Nabob, profligate, cruel, and avaricious, 
though he had no hold at all upon bis native subjects, yet re- 
solved at all hazards to get rid of his English allies. Towards 
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the end of March, just after the fall of Chandemagore, lie wrote 
to M. Bus8y in these terms : — " This news" (the news of the 
advance of the French army towards his position) " gives me 
pleasure. The sooner you come here, the g:reater i«tbikction I 
shall have in meeting yon. What can I write of the perfidy of 
these English ! They have, without ground, picked a quarrel 
with M. B«i)ault, and taken by force his fectory • • • • 
When you come to ^Ilasore J will then send M. Law to your 
assistance, unless you forbid his setting out. Rest assured of my 
good will towards you and your Company ; and, to convince you 
of my sincerity, I now send perwaunahs to Deedar Ali and Bam- 
majee Punjet, and to SajaRim Singh, that, as soon as you enter 
their province, they meet and render you all possible assistance." 
In the same spirit he loaded M. Law and the fugitives from 
Chandernagore with favours, and positively refused to deliver 
them up to the English. Meanwhile he expressed himself in 
terms of strong indignation on the subject of dive's continu- 
ance with his army at Chandernagore. It was an act, he said, 
of exceeding audacity to capture that place without his sanction ; 
but to persist in keeping an army so far in advance of the Com- 
pany's territory was a thousand times worse. Accordingly he 
directed Meer JatSer to proceed to Plassey at the head of fifteen 
thousand men, and to reinforce the division which was already 
tliere under the orders of another of his officers, while at the 
same time he did his best to close the navigation of the Ganges, 
and spoke openly of marching upon Calcutta. The most un- 
guarded of these expressions were retailed to the parties affected 
by them with elaborate minuteness. Clive was told that the let- 
ters which he wrote were torn by the !Nabob and trampled under 
foot. The next post brought the Nabob's answers to these very 
letters couched in the most fulsome style of Oriental rhetoric. 
Mr. Watts complained that one day he was driven from the 
durbar with a threat of being impaled— that the next, he was 
sent for in order to Ibten to an abject apology. In a word, it 
was evident that hatred and fear strove against each other in the 
mind of thbweak and wicked man, and that as soon as the latter 
feeling could be overmastered the English in Bengal would 
experience the effecis of the former to their utmost conceivable 
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Under all these circumstances, Clive gave it as his opinion 
that no terms could any longer be kept with Suraj-u-Dowlah. 
It was a game of life and death between him and the English ; 
and to play such a game timidly would be to lose it. He there- 
fore threw himself with all the vigour of his natureinto the 
schemes of the conspirators, and urged his colleagues in the 
committee to adopt a similar course. They wavered long, but 
at last yielded to the combination of the influences which assailed 
them. It was agreed that, on certain conditions, they should 
assist Meer Jaffier in his attempt to wrest the sceptre from the 
unworthy hand which held it ; and it must be confessed that, 
with whomsoever originaliag, the conditions were marvel- 
lously &vourable to themselves. They pledged the Nabob 
in expectancy to all manner of pecuniary obligations. Now 
in the shape of compensation for losses already sustained, now 
under the head of gratuities to the army, to the navy, to the 
members of Committee — indeed to every European or Dative 
functionary connected with the Company — Meer Jaffier under- 
took to pay, as the price of his elevation, much more than the 
resources of bis principality could produce ; but the native 
princes were in those days as reckless of their promises as the 
European settlers were exorbitant in Ih^r demands ; and the 
results are, that they and the parties bribed by them-have long 
ago changed places. 

Matters hud proceeded thus &r when three events befel, any 
one of which would have deterred a man of less iron nerve than 
Clive from pushing them further. In the first place, the Com- 
mittee of Government took fright at the threatening attitude 
assumed by the Nabob, and wrote to Clive not only to caution 
him against committing liimself in his correspondence with Mr. 
Watts, but to entreat that he would return with all his forces to 
Calcutta. As timid men are apt to do, however, they rested 
their argument for the latter course on a fictitious ground, and 
spoke of the coat to the Company of keeping the troops in the 
field. Olive's answer is too characteristic to be given in any 
other words than his own. After turning into ridicule their 
cautions in respect to his correspondence, he goes on to cay, — 
"By your manner of expressing yourselves with regard to 
'utting the troops into garrison, it somewhat appears as if I had 
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unnecessarily kept them in the field. Give me leave to eay, 
gentlemen, I am equally desirous with you -of Mving eveiy 
possible expense to the Honourable Com|iany, and that it is long 
that I have waited for an opportunity of golag into quarters ; 
but let me ask you whether the silualion of aflhirs has admitted 
of it hitherto? I fully intend in a day or two to put the coast 
troops into garrison at Cbandemagore, and to send the rest to 
Calcutta, if nothing' very material occurs to prevent it. The 
former are entirely under my command, and you may be assured 
that, as I shall never make use of the power vested in me to the 
injury of the Honourable Company's affairs, I shall be as 
far from sufiering yon to take away any part of it, I say thus 
much to prevent further disagreeable intimations, which can 
tend to no good end." 

The second obstacle which presented itself at this stage in the 
business came in the shape of a jwutive refusal on the Admiral's 
part to share in the responsibility of the undertaking. He 
expressed himself willing and ready to give all the aid which 
the fleet could afford i n men and in the means of transport ; but, 
anticipating an unfavourable result, he would not be a party to 
an enterprise so pr^nant with danger to the Company's interest 
by professing to approve of it. Clive was annoyed, but did not 
therefore abandon his purpose. He treated the Admiral's com- 
munication as if it had been all that he desired, and persevered 
in his career. A little more of caution, perhaps, he found it 
necessary to exercise; and his letters to the N^abob became in 
consequence more and more conciliatory every day. But these 
might have failed in acconiplbhing their object had not circum- 
stances envied him to make a display of magnanimity which 
proved as eflective in its results ss in design it was hollow. 
Clive received at this moment letters from a Mahratta chief, 
which, after denouncing the conduct of the Nabob, proposed, in 
co-operation with the English, to invade Bengal ; and engaged 
not ouly to cover all the losses of the Company twice over, but 
to secure to them the exclusive commerce of the Ganges. Now, 
nobody knew better than Clive Ihat fVom a Mahratta alliance, 
even if the offer were genuine, nothing but evil could come ; 
and his own mind, fruitful in expedients, led him to suspect that 
the whole might be neither more nor leas than a stratagem of 
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SuTty-u-Dowkh for the purpose of throning upon the Engligfa 
the odium of a rupture. He therefore sent the despatch to 
Moorshedabad, and the effect more than realized his expectations. 
The NalMb, pleased with such a signal exhibition of good fiiith, 
not only spoLe but acted fur a brief space as if his confidence in 
the English had returned, and the conspirators were enabled to 
push forward their preparations with increased facility and 
boldness. 

The plan f^;re«d upon by the confederates amounted to this ; 
that, as soon as be should be informed of the maturity of Ida 
friends' preparations, Clive would advance to Plassey ; that 
Meer Jafller, instead of giving biro battle, should join him with 
his whole corps ; and that the allied armies, marching upon 
MooTshedabad, should seize Suraj-u-Dowlah in hb palace, and 
raise Meer Jaffier to the throne. Meanwhile, the better to 
deceive the object of their plot, Clive, towards the end of April, 
announced his intention of putting his troops iato quarters. 
He entreated Suraj -u-Dowlah to imitate his example by with- 
drawing his people from Plassey, and received in return 
promises wiiich were never accomplished. Here, then, wm a 
fairexcuse for throwing olF the mask ; and an ill-advised attack on 
a boat which was proceeding with a supply of arms and ammuni- 
tion from Calcutta to Cossimbazar added to its weight. Clive's 
tone immediately changed. He wrote to Mr. Watts that 
" the Natwb was a villain." He desired that Meer JafRer 
would be secured by a prompt ratification of the treaty that was 
between them, and then went on as follows : — 

" To-morrow we decamp : part of our forces go to Calcutta, the 
other will go into garrison here " (at Chandemagore) ; " and, to 
takeaway all suspicion, I have ordered all the artillery and tumbrils 
to be embarked in boats and sent to Calcutta. Z have wrote the 
Nabob a soothing letter ; this accompanies another of the same 
kind, and one to Mohun Lai " (a creature of* Suraj-u-Dowlah), 
"agreeable to your desire. Enter into business with Meer Jaffier 
as soon as yon please. I am ready, and will engage to be at 
Nusary in twelve hours afler I receive your letter, which place 
is to be the rendezvous of the whole army. The Major who 
commands at Calcutta has all ready to embark at a moment's 
warning, and has boats sufficient to carry artillery and stores to 
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NuMiy. I will amrch by land and join Iiim there ; we will 
then proceed to Moonhedabad, or the place we are to be joined 
at, directly. Tell Meer Jaffi«T to fear nothing; that I will 
join him with 5000 men who never turned their backs; and thai, 
if he &ilB seizing him, we shall be strong enough to drive 
him out of the conntry. Assure him I wilt march night and 
day to hia asabtance, and stand by him while I have a man 
left." 

It is impossible, perhiqis, to carry on political intrigues of any 
sort without doing more or less of violence to the laws of int^rity 
and honour. Indeed, tiie duplicity of statesmen and diplomatixts 
has passed, even in Europe, into a proverb, less just, probably, 
in its application now than it was a century or two ago, and 
growing, we are willing to hope, more and more inapplicable 
everyday. But to the web of deceit in the weaving of which Clive 
took the part which has been here imperfectly described, there 
is not, as far as I know, any parallel even in Eastern story. No 
doubt our countrymen had this to say for themselves, that their 
wits were in duel with the cunning of one to whom the very 
meaning of the term truth was unknown ; and that, unless they 
stooped to fight him with his own weapons, their destruction 
and the ruin of the affiurs of their masters were inevitable ; 
and perhaps the conventional morality which sets life and goods 
above honour may force us to accept their excuse. But for 
the crowning act of wrong in which Clive, in his own person, 
involved them, no apology can be admitted. I have spoken 
elsewhere of Omichund, and of the unworthy part which he 
played in the course of these most discreditable transactions. 
In heart and soul a villain, this man, after bringing matters to a 
point whence there could be no retreat, suddenly turned round 
upon his employers. It had already been agreed that, in 
addition to the fiillest compensation for the losses which he had 
sustuned in the capture of Fort William, he should receive 
a handsome reward for services performed in the course of the 
present negotiation. He had, besides, by awakening the Nabob's 
fears, though in a wrong direction, obtained from him a g^nt 
of 40,00(W. He now waited upon Mr. Watis, and told him 
that, unless he were assured of receiving 300,000/. sterling, a< 
the recompense of bis agency, over and above the enormo> 
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sum already promised, he should infonn Surej-a-Dowlah of all 
that was in pn^^ress, and cause the conspirators, English as well 
as native, to be arrested on the spot. The communication of 
this fiict to Clive constituted the third of those obstacles to 
success of which t hare spoken as scarcely to be surmounted by 
any other individual than himself. It did not atand in Olive's 
way for a moment : " Promise all that he seeks," was the tenor 
of his reply, " and draw up any form of eng^ement which shall 
satisfy him and make us secure against his treachery." This was 
done ; and, articles of agreement being drawn up were sent back 
to Cltvefor ratification. The rest of the story, as &r as concerns 
this portion of it, cannot be better told than in Olive's own 

" I have your last letter," he writes to Mr. Watts, " including 
the articles of ^reement. I must confess the tenor of them 
surprised me much. I immediately repaired to Oalcutta, and, at 
a committee held, both the Admiral and gentlemen agree that 
Omichund is the greatest villain upon earth, and that now be 
appears in the strongest light, what he was always suspected to 
be, a villain in grain. However, to counterplot thb scoundrel, 
and at the same time to give him do room to suspect our inten- 
tions, enclosed you will receive two forms of agreement — the 
one real, to be strictly kept by us, the other fictitious. In short, 
this a%ir concluded, Omichund shall be treated as he deserves. 
This you will acquaint Meer Jaffier with." 

Knough is slated in this extract to show that, if Omichund 
was capable of extreme baseness, he was no match in duplidtj 
for the European statesmen with whom he had to deal ; but the 
writer is nut quite so explicit as he might have been in giving 
credit where it was due. The Committee had many scrvples in 
adopting this device, and do not seem to have been persuaded 
into an acquiescence in it till there were spread out before them 
two treaties — one upon white p^er, jrom which Omichund's 
name was omitted ; the other npon- red, where all that he had 
stipulated for was granted. It would scarcely be fair to assume 
that the hesitation of these gentlemen had its root in any mis- 
givings respecting the practicability of the device which was 
suggested to them. They could not surely be so innocent as to 
believe that the preparation of a two-fold treaty was imponible. 
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But, whatever tha ground of their doubts might b€, they seem 
to have yielded to the exhibition of the red and white docnments 
aa soon as they were placed before them. The Admiral waa less 
plastic : he had condemned the scheme ftvm the first ; he would 
have DO conoem in it now ; and when reminded that the absence 
of his signature would rouse suspicion and might mar all, he still 
refused to sign. .What was to be done? Clive took upon 
himself the ultimate arrangement of the a&ir: he forged the 
Admiral's name, and sent off both deeds duly executed, at least 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Advance of CliTe— Battle of Plus«y. 



I HAVE recorded these fkcta — for facts they unfortunately are — 
with deep regret — with more of regret than of indignation. It 
would be vain to offer for them any apoli^iy ; they will admit of 
nothing of the sort ; yet is it certain tttat never to the end of his 
days could CHve be brought to see that he had committed the 
slightest outrage upon principle. When charged with these acts 
as a crime, he denied the criminality while he admitted that he hod 
performed them. His manner of reasoning is certainly hard to 
follow, but there can be no' doubt that it was consistent with 
itself. We can scarcely suppose that any circumstances would 
have led him to falsify his own solemn engagements in England, 
far more to forge the name of another ; neverthele^ he appears lo 
have thought nothing of the guilt of such proceedings in Bengal, 
as if moral right were as contingent as the complexions of 
men upon climate; and that transactions which in Enrope would 
cover the actors with infamy, might in Asia be consummated 
with impunity. At the same time, justice compels ua to add, 
that, if such were really his sentiinenis, he was not the only 
person of his own age, and on his own scene of busy life, who 
seemed to be guided by them. His colleagues in office, the gen- 
tlemen of the Committee, and even the Admiral, however squeam- 
ish at the outset, soon got rid of their scruples. The most 
rigid had no objection to praise the deceiver when hix deed was 
done, and to become partakers in the benefits arising out of the 
deceit. 

All these preliminaries having been settled, and Mr. Watts 
fully instructed in the course which he was expected to follow, 
Clive set himself, with his usual industry, to prepare for action. 
The accounts from Moorshedabad continued to be unsatisfactory. 
Meer Jaffier either feared to commit himself, or wavered in his 
faith. Omichund was just as likely to prove a traitor at the 
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eleventh bonr as at the ointh i but things had gone too far to 
admit of further procrastination, and to procrastinate uaoeces- 
sarily was not Olive's humour. On the 12th of June all tlie 
troops stationed in Calcutta, together with one hundred and fifiy 
anned seamen from the fleet, proceeded to Chaodernagore. Here 
a junction was formed with that portion of the army which a 
short time previously bad been distributed in quarters through 
the town ; and the whole, leaving behind them an hundred 
seamen to guard the place, resumed their march on the morrow. 
The better to Iceep the Europeans fresh, they, with the artillery 
and stores, moved up the river in boats : the sepoys moved in a 
parallel column bj land, and were always within sight of their 
comrades; and so the whole proceeded. On the 14th they ar- 
rived at Culna, where Mr. Watts, who had escaped the preceding 
day from Moorshedabad, tbund them. The 16th carried them to 
Patlee ; and on the I7tb Major Coote made himself master, 
after a brief resistance, of the fortress of Cutwa. There, on the 
plain by which the castle is surrounded, they pitched their tents ; 
but on the 19th the weather broke with unexpected violence, 
and, in order to escape the fury of the storm, the troops were 
forced to shelter themselves among the huts and villages near. 

Meanwhile Sur^-u-Dowlah was in a state of the greateat in- 
dignation and alarm. lie had for some days entertained a 
suspicion that all was not as he desired it to be, and on the 
14tb sent to require Mr. Watts' presence at court. To his 
amazement he found that the bird was flown. Omichund was 
Dext summoned ; but Omichund also, though he liad been with 
him at a late hour oa the preceding day, was gone. By and by 
a messenger arrived laden with a packet from Olive, which, when 
the Nabob bad opened and read, removed &um his mind what- 
ever doubt might have still lingered there. In a letter which 
he despatched from Chaodernagore the day previous to the ad- 
vance of the army, CHve'spoke out without reserve or equivoca- 
tion. He reproached the Nabob with his French connexion — 
upbraided him on account of the non-fulfilment of his engage- 
menta — charged him with meditating an attack on Calcutta as 
soon as Admiral Watson and himself should have quitted the 
Ganges — and made a formal recapitulation of all the injuries 
which he had already inflicted on the Company. " For these 
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reamns," continued the letter, " I have determined, with the 
approbation of all who are chained with the Comany's a^rs, ta 
proceed immediately to Cotsimbazar, and to Bubmit there our 
disputes to tlie arbitration of Meer Jaffier, RoyduUub, Ju^eit 
Seit, and others of your Uighnew'a great men. If these decide 
that I have deviated from the treaty, I swear to give up all 
further claims upon your Higbneaa ; but if it should appear that 
your Higbness has broken laith, then I Hhall demand satis&ction 
for all the losses sustained by the English, and all the charges 
of the army and navy." This remarkable epistle, of which the 
object could not be mistaken, concluded with aa anDouncement 
at least as startling as any of the clauses which preceded it — that, 
" as the rains were now near at band, and it required many days 
to receive an answer, the writer would not linger where he was, 
but would wait upon his Highness immediately in his capital." 

The Nabob read this letter with'feelings of mingled indigna- 
tion and alarm. He saw that the crbis to which he seems for 
Bome time to have looked forward had arrived, and gave orders 
for the immediate advance of his army to Flassey. The whole 
moved without the slightest hesitation, and took up its ground 
as directed ; for though it had been agreed between Clive and 
Meer Jaffier that the latter should pass over to the English with 
hbdivbion, the fears of the conspirator prevailed over his am- 
intion, and in the hour of difficulty he' stood -ftst. Meanwhile 
dive sufibred much from anxiety and doubt. His oMire force 
numbered only three thousand men, of whom less than one 
thousand were Europeans, and his artillery train did not exceed 
«ght six-pounders and a howitzer. It seemed little short of 
madness to risk, with a handful of troops, however good, a battle 
in tho open plain against fifty thousand advenaries — and at less 
than fifty thousand nobody rated the host which lay between him 
and the accomplishment of his wishes. Accordingly hb letter 
to the Committee of Government, dated from Ciilwa, on June 19, 
1TS7, says—" I feel the greatest anxiety at the little intelligence 
1 receive from Meer Jaflier, and, if he is not treacherous, bis 
sang-froid or want of strength will, I fear, overset the expe- 
dition. I am trjing a last effort, by means of a Brahmin, to 
prevail upon him to march out and joio us. I have appointed 
Flassey as the place of rendezvous, and have told him at the 
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same time that, unless he gives this or some other sufBcieot 
primf of the sincerity of iiis iutentions, I will not croaa the river. 
This, I hope, will meet with your approliation. I shall act with 
euch caution aa not to risk the loss of our forces ; and whilst we 
have them we may always have it in our power to bring about a 
revolution, should the present not succeed. They say there is a 
considerable quantity of grain in and about this place. If we 
can collect eight or ten thousand maunds" (eight or ten hundred 
tliousand pounds), *'we may maintain our situation during the 
rains, which will greatly distress the Nabob, and either reduce 
him to terms which may be depended upon, or give us time to 
bring in the Beer-Boom Rajah, the Mabrattaa, or Ghazee-u> 
Deen.* I desire you will give your sentiments freely how you 
think I should act if Meer Jaffier can give us no assistance," 

The danger could not be trifling which was capable of wringing 
from a man of Clive's nerve such avowals as these — nor indeed 
was it trifling. There he stood, isolated as it were, with a hand- 
ful of men, the slightest disaster falling upon whom must lead 
not only to their destruction, and the disgrace of their leader, 
but to the entire ruin of the Company's affairs in India. Be- 
tween him and the enemy ran that bmnch of the Ganges which 
flanlis on one side the island of Cossimbazar, across which, in its 
present state, it would be easy to march, but which a few days' 
rain would render impassable. Below him, no doubt, the country 
was open, and he had supplies enoup;h within reach to avert all 
hazard of famine. But delay, now that the mask was thrown 
aside, would operate, aa he well knew, far more favourably for 
the Nabob than for him. Plassey was distant not more than 
ten days' march from the scene of opemtions ; and on the Coro- 
mandel coast the greatest alarm was felt lest an expedition, long 
looked for from Europe, siiould arrive and attack Madras while 
yet unprepared. The tone of composure, therefore, in whicti he 
wrote of maintaining himself at Cutwa during the rains could 
not be other than assumed ; and the measure to which he resorted 
on the 21st testifies that it was not enduring. On that day, for 
the first and last time in his life, he ai^sembled a council of war, 
and proposed to it the question — " Whether, in our present 
■e eqaally willing to usisc in tearing the Nabob 
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situation, without a»<bltuice, and on our own bottom, it would 
be prudent to attack the Nabob ; or wlieilier we should wait till 
joined by some country power ?" Of the sixteen officers com- 
posing this court nine voted for delay and seven for an intme- 
diate attack. Among the majority were Clive himself, and 
Major Eilpatrick, his secood iu command ; Major Eyre Coote, 
afterwards so celebrated in Indian warfare, took his place with 
the minority. The conclusion was accepted by all as definitive, 
and the conclave broke up. 

But Clive, though he had been the first to give his advice in 
favour of timid counsels, was not satbfied with the decision. He 
wandered away alone from the camp ; he sat down under s 
clump of trees, and continued in deep thought for more than an 
hour. He rose at the (enninatiou of that space of time inL- 
pressed with a conviction that the policy of delay was unwise. 
Meeting Major Coote on his way back to camp, he told him 
that he liaU changed his mind ; and'orders were forthwith issued 
to prepare for crosaing the river on the morrow. It is said tliat 
just at this moment letters from Meer Jaffier reached him which 
removed in some degree his doubts of that officer's good faith ; 
but, besides that the rumour in question rests on no very sure 
foundadon, it is certain that his resolution to advance could not 
po^bly have been formed in consequence of such communication. 
The &ct is, that Clive saw then what we clearly understand now, 
that any appearance of misgiving on his part would prove as 
serious as a defeat itself. He could not permit the decisisa of a 
council of war, or his own personal responsibility in acting 
against it, to weigh for a moment where so much was at stake. 
He therefore treated the vote of the morning as if it had not 
beeu given, and looked to the final issues for a justificatioD. 

At dawn of day on the 22nd the army began to cross the 
river; by four in t)ie afternoon the last division was safely 
across. No halt ensued. The boats being towed a^;ainst the 
stream with great labour, the infantry and guns pushed forward ; 
'and afrer a march of fifteen miles the whole bivouacked about 
three in the morning of the 23rd iu a grove or small wood not 
for from Plassey. 

Clive's intelligence had led him to expect that the enemy were 
in position at Cossimbazar. A rapid inarch had, however. 
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carried them on to Plasaey, where they occupied the lines or 
entrenched camp vhich, dming the siege of Chand«QiBgore, 
Royduilub had thrown up ; and scarcely were the British troopt 
lain down ere the sound of drums, clarions, and cymtials warned 
tbem of the proximity of danger. Piquets were immediately 
pushed fonrard, and sentries planted, and for an hour or two 
longer the weary soldiers and camp followers were permitted to 
rest. 

Day broke at last ; and forth from their intrenched camp the 
bosts of Suraj-o-Dowlah were seen to pour. 40,000 foot, 
armed, some with matchlocks, others with spears, swords, and 
bows, overspread the plain ; 50 pieces of cannon moved with 
them, each mounted upun a sort of wheeled platform, wliich a 
long team of white oxen draped, and an elephant pushed 
onwards, from the rear. The cavalry numbered 15,000; and it 
was observed that, in respect both to their horses and equip- 
ment, they were very superior to any which Clive and the 
soldiers of the Carnatic had seen on their own side of India. 
The fact was, that this force consisted almost entirely of 
Rjgpoots, or Fatans, soldiers from their childhood, and indi- 
vidually brave and skilful with their weapons. But among them, 
not less tlian among the infantry, the bond of discipline was 
wanting ; and, placing no reliance one upon another, their very 
multitude became to them a source of weakness. On the other 
hand, Olive's small but most pliable army Stood silent as the 
grave. It consisted of about 1000 Europeans, inured to toil and 
indifferent to danger ; and of 2000 sepoys, who, trained in the 
same school, had imbibed no small share of the same spirit. Of 
these Europeans a portion of Adlercron's regiment constituted, 
perhaps, the flower. The name of Adlercron has long since ceased 
to be had in remembrance ; but the gallant 39th still cany with 
them, wherever they go, a memorial of that day— the word 
" Plaasey," and the proud motto " Primui in Indis," standing 
emblazoned upon their colours, beside many a similar record of 
good service performed in Spain and in the south of France. 

The battle of Plassey began at daybreak, and was continued 
for many hours with a heavy cannonade on the part of the enemy, 
to which the guns of the English warmly replied. The fire of 
the latter told at every round ; that of the former was much 
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more noisy than destructive, partly because Clive sheltered his 
men behind a mud fence vhich surrounded the grove, partly 
because the Nabob's artillerists were as unskilful as their weapons 
were cumbrous. No decisive movement was, however, made on 
either side, for Ctive felt himself too weak in numbers to act on 
the offensive. Besides, he still expected that Meer Jafiier would 
come over to him, and, till some indication of the anticipated 
move were ^ven, he did not consider that he would be justified 
in quitting his ground; The Nabob's troops, on the other hand, 
were such as the ablest general could not pretend to mameuvre 
under fire, and able generals were wholly wanting to them. 
Under these circumstances Clive, whom excessive iatigue had 
worn out, lay down and slept, though not till he had given di- 
rections that, in the event of any change occurring, he should be 
immediately called. Accordingly, about noon, one of hie people 
awoke him and said that the enemy were retiring. He started 
up : the day, it appeared, being overcast, a heavy shower had 
fallen, which so daniE^ed the enemy's powder that their artillery 
became in a great degree useless ; and, as they trusted entirely 
to their snperiority in that arm, th^ no longer ventured to keep 
the field. In a moment Clive gave the word to advance. There 
was one little band attached to the Nabob's force which served 
him in good stead that day. It consisted of about 40 French 
soldiers, European and native, the remains of the garrison of 
Chandernagore, with four light field-pieces. Against titese Clive 
first directed an attack to be made, and, though they resisted 
stoutly, he drove them from a redoubt in which they were esta- 
blish^, and seized their guns. With the apparent design of 
preventing this, the Nabob's people Again sallied forth; but 
they came on, this time, in a confused mass, and a well-directed 
fire from the English guns first checked and then turned them. 
Advantage was promptly taken of the panic ; no respite waa 
given to the fugitives, for the victors, entering with them pell- 
mell into their camp, soon converted the retreat into a flight. 
In an hour from the first movement of the English beyond the 
exterior of the grove, a battle, on which may be said to have 
hung the destinies of India, was decided. 

Military operations, such as that which has just been described, 
as they set all the rules of calculation and probability at defiance, 
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so they are placed out of tbe pale of sober criticism. Proceeding 
which in any other quarter of the world, and in the fece of any 
other enemy, would have convicted a leader of sheer insanity, 
were shown by the result to have been in Olive's case as judicious 
as they were bold. No doubt he was encouraged to place him- 
self in contact with the Nabob by assurances from Meer Jaflier 
of support ; and JafBer, though he did not fulfil his promise as 
he ought to have done, unquestionably held aloof in spite of 
repealed orders to the contrary. Indeed, there seems no cause 
to doubt that apprehensions of treason within the camp operated 
aa powerfully as terror of the English army to take away from 
Suraj-u-Dowlah the sleuder share of courage and presence of 
mind which nature had bestowed upon him. But be the causes 
what they might, never was a victory so important in its political 
consequences gained at such a trifling loss of human life. Of 
tbe conquerors there fell that day 22 killed and about 50 
wounded, chiefly sepoys. Not more than 500, out of the rabble 
of 60,000 or 70,000 men that marched under the Nabob's 
standard, died in the battle. Their dispersion was, however, 
complete, and guns, tents, ba^age, with an enormous booty of 
eveiy aort, became tlie prey of the conquerors. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Meer Jaffier mtde Nabob — Treat; with the Engluh — Fate of Omicboiid. 

While the fighting, such as it was, went on, Clive observed a 
large body of troops on the lefl of the enemy's line gradually 
withdraw from communication with their comrades, and move 
obliquely rouud his own right. They sent no messenger to 
communicate with him, nor endeavoured by any other process to 
expltun their intentions; they were therefore fired upon more 
than once when their eccentric evolutions threatened to bring 
them nearer to the grove than seemed desirable. No sooner 
was the battle ended, however, than horsemen came in to an- 
nounce that the suspicious column consisted of Meer Jaffier's 
corps, and that Meer JafHer heartily congratulated his friend on 
the results of the struggle. That night the two armies en- 
camped close to one another, and early on the following day 
Meer Jaffier visited Clive in his tent. Whether conscious that 
appearances, if not facts, were against him, or being moved by 
the common feeling of his countrymen on such occasions, he 
exhibited strong symptoms of uneasiness when a guard turned 
out to receive him ; but these Clive made haste to dispel. He 
went forth to meet him, embraced him in the presence of his 
people, saluted him as Nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and 
ushered him into his tent. There Meer JatBer explained the 
circumstances which had prevented an earlier fulfilment of his 
engagements ; and described the Nabob as having laboured for 
many days under a degree of excitement which came little short 
of insanity. The last act of this miserable man had indeed some- 
thing very touching about it. AIYer upbraiding and threatening 
Meer Jaffier up to the morning of the attack, he sent for him, 
just as the columns were filing out of their entrenchments, and, 
pulling off his turban, cast it in the general's lap, and implored 
him to do his duty. To pull off the turban and lay it ia the lap 
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of another ia the last act of butniliation and confidence which a 
Mussulman can perform ; and Meer Jaffier, probably moved by 
the proceeding, swore lo defend the turban and its wearer to the 
death. But the oaths of Orientals are not often more binding 
than the promises to pay of traders in a state of bankruptcy ; and 
Meer Jaffier no sooner quitted the presence than he forgot the 
scene which he had witnessed there. How he bore himself 
throughout the contest has already been explained. 

While Clive and his prot%e were discussing the events of the 
past and plans for the future, Suraj-u-Dowlah fled, well-nigh 
unattended, to Moorshedabad. He shut himself up in his palace, 
and listened for a while to the advices of such of his friends as ac- 
companied him from the field or joined him from the city. Now 
he determined to give himself up to the Knglish, being persuaded 
to believe that with them his life at least would be safe ; now he 
resolved to try again the fortune of war, and to prevail or perish 
ia the defence of his capital. But he had not courage enough 
to sustain him in the accomplishment of «ther purpose. As 
soon as darkness set in he disguised himself in the dress of a 
mechanic, and, taking a casket full of valuable jewels in his 
hands, let himself down from a window in the palace and got 
into a boat, which he desired might carry him towards Patna. 
He did not, however, succeed in making his escape. Though 
his Sight was not discovered for some days after it had occurred, 
a vigilant search was immediately made in all directions, and, 
being found or betrayed in the neighbourhood of Rajahmahal, 
he was seized, carried back to Mooraltedabad, and there be- 
headed. 

Meanwhile Clive and Meer JaiBer, having arranged their plana 
of operation, proceeded without an hour's delay to carry them 
into execution. Meer JafRer pushed on at once to Moorsheda- 
bad, vchere he arrived some hours before Suraj-u-DowIah quitted 
it. Clive, directing the main body of his troops to follow, 
marched in the same direction at the head of two hundred Euro- 
pean and three hundred sepoy infiintry. Not a sword was drawn, 
not a spear levelled, to oppose the progress of the successful 
conspirator towards the palace. But the ceremony of instalment 
he would not permit to go on till Clive had come up to take 
part in it. It was the Englishman's hand which led the new 
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Kabob to hia throne ; and amid the stnpefiictioa occasioned by 
such a rapid succesdon of marTelloua erenta, Deither Maho- 
medan Nabobs nor Hindoo bankers appeared to look with sor- 
prise on the proceetiHi^. This lull in feelings which were as 
acute, a cebtary ago, among the native autocracy of India as 
they are nov among ourselves, could not, however, be expected 
long to continue. Their pride, if not their patriotism, soon 
awoke. They could not bear to have the conviction forced on 
them that adventurers whom, till now, they had never beheld 
in their presence e:iicept as petitioners for commercial advantages 
or protection against danger, should enter the halls of Ibeir 
princes armed to the teeth, and give a ruler to their country. 
And if, in due time, even Meer Jaffler began to think more 
of the degradation to which his race was subjected tlian of the 
benelits conferred personally on himself, he must take bnt a 
limited view of human nature, and the springs of action which 
stir it, who can a^et either surprise or indignation at the cir- 
cumstance. 

Regret and Indignation rarely find scope to exercise them- 
selves amid the excitement of a successful revolution. Whatever' 
he came by and by to feel, Meer Jaffier was for the present full 
of gratitude; and the satlslaction which he experienced was 
shared with him by the leading men who had been his advisers 
and friends during the pn^ess of the conspiracy. Whatever 
terms Clive proposed they urged the new sovereign to accept, 
and he did accept them. That these were extravagantly severe 
will not, it is presumed, be in our days disputed. Clire and the 
gentlemen who had the largest share in his confidence did not so 
regard them ; because they laboured under a mistaken belief 
that there were no limits to the wealth of the native princes. 
Indeed, Messrs. Watts and Walsh, whom Clive, to use hia own 
words, " sent forward to inquire into the state of the treasury, and 
to watch proceedings in the palace," gave such an exaggerated 
account of the riches accumulated by the Nabobs of Bengal, that 
there can be no wonder if both they and he should have overshot 
the mark. The consequence was, that, when the final ti'eaty came 
to be arranged, it promised to the Company advantages which 
went as far beyond their wildest expectations as they exceeded 
the power of Meer JafHer to confer without ruin to himself and 
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to his provinces. The following details I extract from Olive's 
official letter to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
dated at Moorshedabad on the 26th of July, 1758:— 

" The substance of the treaty with the present Nabob b as 
follows: — 

" I. ConflrmatioD of the mint, and all other grants and pri- 
vileges in the treaty with the late Kabob. 

" 2. An alliance, offensive and defensive, agunst all enemies 
whatever. 

" 3. The French factories and effects to be delivered up, and 
th^ never permitted to resettle in any of the provinces. 

" 4. One hundred lacs of rupees to be paid to the Company in 
consideration of the loss at Calcutta and the expenses of tbe 
campaign, 

" 5. Fifty lacs to be given to the English su^rers at tbe loss 
of Calcutta. 

" 6. Twenty lacs to Gentoos, Moors, and black sufferers at 
the loss of Calcutta. 

" 7. Seven lacs to the Annenian sufferers. These three last 
'donations to be distributed at the pleasure of the Admiral and 
gentlemen of Council, including me. 

" 8. The entire property of all lands within the Mahratta 
ditch, which runs round Calcutta, to be vested in the Company ; 
ftlso six hundred yards all round without tbe said ditch. 

" 9. The Company to have the Zemindarry of the country to 
tbe south of Calcutta lying between the lake and the river, and 
reaching as far as Culpee, they paying the customary rents paid 
by the former Zemindars to the Government. 

" 10. Whenever the assistance of the English troops shall be 
wanted, their estraordinary charge to be paid by the Nabob. 

" 11. No forts to be erected by the Government on the river- 
side from Hooghly downwards. 

" 12. The foregoing articles to be performed without delay, 
as soon as Meer Jafiier becomes Soubahdar." 

It is impossible for us, who are accustomed to think of the 
East India Company as sovereigns of the whoEe extent of territory 
which lies between Cape Comorin and the Himalaya Mountains, 
to conceive the importance of such an arrangement as this to the 
same Company, being as yet traders and merchants in the land- 
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Comparatively Bmall aa the Zemindarry cooceded to them might 
be, it established them in the couniry aa a substantive power — 
bound, indeed, to pay to the Nabob a stipulated tribute, but 
absolute masters, after this should have been discharged, of all 
the revenue*, from whatever source arising, which they could 
collect throughout their territory. The value of these Clive, in 
the letter from which I have just quoted, calculates at ten lacs, 
or 100,000/. sterling. The expulsion of the French, also, and 
the enUre disarming of the river, ensured to the Lords of Fort 
William and its dependencies the monopoly of the trade of all 
the districts through which the Ganges held its course : and the 
pledge taken that English troops should be liberally paid for as 
often as tlie Nabob m^ht require their services amounted well- 
nigh to an engagement that the Company's army would be main- 
tained at the expense of the sovereign of Moorshedabad. In 
lilce manner the pecuniary grants made, in the shape of compen- 
sation for damages received, fell not short of 1,770,000/. But, 
enormous as this outlay seems, we have not yet completed our 
list of payments. The anny and navy both expected to share in 
the riches that seemed to descend from heaven in a shower, and 
one million more of sterling money was thus added to the Na- 
bob's debt, which went on accumulating as members of Council, 
political agents, and I know not how many other functionaries 
besides, put in claims, and had them agreed to. Meanwhile 
Omichund flattered himself that 650,00W. were secured to him, 
and Clive was already in possession of 160,000/. which Meer 
Jafiier, in the first burst of his gratitude, had presented to him. 
And now came the question — How were all these pecuniary 
obligations to be dischai^ed ? The treasury, which Mr. Watts 
had described as crammed with 4,000,000/. in bullion, besides 
jewels of inestimable value, was found, on examination, to con- 
tain in all 1,500,000/. The obligations given, without taking 
into account Omichund's claim, the claims nf the Committee, 
or the (pft already accepted and received by Clive, amounted to 
2,700,000/. — if the two latter sums be added, to upwards of 
3,500,000/. Whence were the means of liquidating so pro- 
digious a debt to be derived, and how was the Nabob to keep bis 
own army in a state of sulxirdi nation by paying up even a por- 
'on of the arrears which were already due to them? The 
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question was full of difRculties, and could not have been answered 
at all, had not BoyduHub, the finance minuter, and Ju^eit Seit, 
the wealthy Hindoo banker, come to the assistance J>f the unfortu- 
nate Meer Jafiier. By the assistance of these persons the Nabob 
proposed to pay one half of the amount immediately — two-thirds 
of this portion in coined money, the other third in plate, jewels, 
and goods ; while the other half he engaged to liquidate in the 
course of two years by equal instalments. Clive writes of this 
arrangement so early as the month of July in the following 
terms : — " The part to be paid in money is received, and safely 
arrived at Calcutta ; and the goods, jewels, &c., are now deli- 
vered over to us, the major part of which will be bought back 
by the Nabob for ready money, and in the remaining there will 
be little or no loss. A large proportion was proposed to be paid 
us in jewels ; but as these are not a very saleable article, we got 
the amount reduced one-half, and the difference to be made up 
in money." 

It is not pleasant to put upon record the memorial of such 
transactions as. these. The glory of conquest seems to be obscured 
by them, and patriotism and high emprise degenerate, as we read, 
into sordid impulses and the mere lust of gain. Let us not, 
however, bear too hardly upon the individuals who thus cared 
for their own interests. They acted in the spirit of the age in 
which they lived, India appeared then to the people of England 
pretty much what Mexico and Peru were held by the Spaniards 
to be when they first discovered them — a mine of wealth which 
could not be exhausted ; and if Clive and his friends considered 
that Ihey were justified in gathering as large a portion of tlie 
produce as circumstances would allow, perhaps they look a view 
of their own case not different from that which most men so 
situated would have taken. But there is a darker shadow on 
their fame which I must not shrink from describing. Of the 
double agreement with Omichund notice has already been taken. 
That, as welt as the subscription of the Admiral's name by a 
strange hand, both the Committee and ihe officer most deeply 
affected by the transaction had forgiven ; and it now only re- 
mained to inform the Hindoo of the extent lo which he had been 
duped. On the morning of the day when Clive met Meer Jailier 
and his counsellors in order to arrange for the payment of the ne* 
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Kabob'e debts, OmichuDd joined the conclave. He suspected no 
fraud : not an act or word of Clive or any of bis colleagues had 
ever led him to harbour a suspicion of their double dealing ; 
and, after hearing the white treaty read, he wEUted, expecting 
that the red document would in its turn he produced. Clive felt 
that the time was come for putting an end to the delusion. " It 
is now proper," said he in Englbh to Mr. Scrafton, one of the 
Company's servants who was present, " to undeceive Omicbund. 
You may tell him bow the case stands." Mr. Scrafton at once 
undertook the office of interpreter. " Omichond," he quietly 
observed io the language of the country, " the red treaty is a 
sham : you are to have nothing." The wretched man fell, as if 
shot, insensible, into the arms of an attendant He was carried 
out into the air and revived ; but the blow proved more severe 
than his &culties could sustain. He never uttered a complaint, 
but passed by rapid degrees into a state of idiotcy. It is said 
that Clive pitied and spoke kindly to him, advising him to go 
upon a pilgrimage to some holy shrine, and oSenag to pay his 
Gspenses. It is even hinted that, in spite of all that had oc- 
curred, he entertained serious thoughis of a^ain employing the 
Hindoo in the public service ; but the Hindoo did not compre- 
hend the nature of either proposition. After surviving a few 
months, in the course of which lie squandered the residue of his 
fortune in trinkets and jewels and rich garments, he died ; and, 
amid tlie busy scenes of that busy stage in Indian history, ceased, 
at least for a while, to be remembered. 

As it seems desirable to get rid of so painful a portion of my 
narrative, I may be permitted, perhaps, to give in this place 
an outline of the proceedings which occurred when the plunder 
of the new Nabob came to be divided among his allies, even 
though I be compelled somewhat to anticipate, in so doing, the 
chronological order of events. With respect to the preseDts 
bestowed upon the Committee, there seems to have been no re- 
markable diflerence of opinion anywhere. Clive, as president of 
the body, received by common consent a larger share than any 
of the rest. It amounted to two hundred and eighty thousand 
rupees, or 28,Q00/. sterling. The members were satisfied each 
with two hundredand forty thousand rupees, or 24,000/. sterling; 
while subordinate agents — such as Messrs. Watts, Walsh, and 
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suchlike, came in fur their douceurs. One Dame, and only one 
— that of Warren Hastings — does not appear in the list of reci- 
pients of the Nabob's bounty. Tet Ibatings /played his part, 
though of course a subordinate one, in the money-making 
drama. 

Again, the spirit by which the whole body of these adventurers 
iras animated showed itself in the exhib! lion of a mean je&Iousy 
of the army against the navy, and of the officers in the service 
of the Crown and of t)ie Company — one class towards the other. 
It makes one blush to' read, even at this distance of time, bow 
councils of war assembled that they might wrangle and light over 
the distribution of the spoil of one for whom they professed to 
have drawn the sword. Among other dbgracefiil resolutions, 
there was one which decided that the seamen who accompanied 
the expedition, and helped to drag the guns, should receive, not 
as soldiers, but only as sailora belonging to the fleet. This, of 
course, reduced their share much below that of men whose 
dangers and hardships they had shared ; and, though Clive seems 
to tttve severely censured this resolution, even he had not in- 
fluence enough to compel a reversal of it. But another out- 
rageous proposition he did curb ere it could be carried into effect. 
The officers composing this council demanded to be put at once 
in possession of the sums granted to both services, in order tliat 
tb^ might distribnte them without the intervention of prize- 
^SQts, and protested gainst Clive's refusal to yield the point. 
The Colonel must tell his own story on this occasion, for rapa- 
city must have gone beyoud all limits of toleration when it drew 
from Clive such declarations as the following:— 

"I took the first opportunity," he says in a letter to Admiral 
Watson, " of a little spare time to call a council of war for the 
division of that share of the prize-money which belongs to the 
army. I am aorry to say that several warm and selfish debates 
arose ; and I cannot help thinking that the officers belonging to 
the navy with the expedition here have had injustice done them 
in not being allowed to share agreeable to the land division, 
which was carried against them by a great majority. Enclosed 
I send you the proceedings of the council of war. The last 
article, afler having been in a manner agreed to, was again 
brought upon the carpet ; and, notwithstanding that I represented 
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to the gentlemen in the strongest terms that the money could 
not be divided till it was shroffed, and the agents of both partiea 
present, without the greatest injustice to the navy, they still 
persisted in giving their opinions for an immediate division of 
the money ; upon which I overniled the votes aod broke up the 
council of war." 

Clive overruled the votes of his ofRcars, but did not overcome 
so easily the spirit in which they originated, A protest was sent 
in against his decbion ; to which he replied, first, by putting in 
arrest the individuals who presented it, and then by addressing 
to the body for whom they acted the following note ; — 

" Gentlemen, — I have received both your remonstrance and 
protest. Had you consulted the dictates of your own reason, 
those of justice, or the respect due to your commanding officer, 
I am persuaded such a paper, so highly injurious to your own 
honour as officers, could never have escaped you. 

" You say you were assembled at a council to give your 
opinion upon a matter of property. Pray, gentlemen, how 
comes it that a promise of a sum of money from the Nabob, 
entirely negotiated by me, can be deemed a matter of right and 
property ? So &r from tt, it is now in my power to return to 
the Nabob the money already advanced, and leave it to his 
decision whether he will perform his promise or not. You have 
stormed no town and found the money there ; neither did you 
find it in the plains of Flassey after the defeat of the Nabob. 
In short, gentlemen, it pains me to remind you, that what you 
are to receive is entirely owing to the care which I took of your 
interest. Had I not interfered greatly in it, you would have been 
left to the Company's generosity, who perhaps would have 
thought you sufRciently rewarded in receiving a present of six 
months' pay ; in return for which I have been treated with the 
greatest disrespect and ingratitude, and, what is still worse, you 
have flown in the face of my authority, for overruling an opinion 
which, if passed, would have been highly injurious to your own 
reputation, being attended with injustice to the navy, and been 
f the worst consequences to the cause of the nation and the 

:>mpany. 

" I shall therefore send the money down to Calcutta, give 
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directions to the agents of both parties to have it shroffed ; and 
when the Nabob Rignilies his pleasure (on whom it solely de- 
peads) that the money be paid you, you shall tlien receive it, and 
not before. 

" Tour behaviour has been such that you cannot expect I 
should interest myself any further in your concerns. I therefore 
retract the promise I made the other day, of negotiating either the 
rest of the Nabob's promise, or the one-third which was to be 
recdved in the same manner as the rest of the public money, at 
three yearly equal payments. 

" I am, Gentlemen, 

" Tour most obedient, bumble servant, 
(Signed) " Bob. Clive. 



Sth July, 17S7." 

This sharp rebuke produced the full effect that was desired. 
The officers knew better than to hold out against a chief of 
dive's temper, and withdrew their protest, offering at the same 
time an ample apology for having presented it. Much gratitude 
was likewise expressed by the Admiral for the care which was 
taken of the seamen's interests ; and all sourness on account of the 
foi^d signature, if indeed any such feeling ever existed, died out. 
"The Admiral," wrote Captain Latham, his conjidential aide-de- 
camp, " drinks every day a bumper to your health " — the surest 
token, a hundred years ago, of friendship on the part of the 
drinker. Nevertheless, Clive, though seeming to prosper in all 
to which he put his liaud, was not without his causes of anxiety. 
The authorities at Madras had repeatedly recalled liim, and each 
new letter brought with it proofs more strong than another 
that impatience was deepening among them into discontent. The 
Committee of Government at Bengal, with Mr. Drake at its 
bead, began in like manner to discover that they were likely to 
And in the commander of their ajmies more of a master than of a 
colleague. They, too, harassed him with their communications, 
and spoke of the necessity of providing for the defence of Fort 
William on the very day when he gained for them the decisive 
battle of Plassey. Clive had no hesitation in treating such remon- 
strants with the contempt which they merited. He told them, in 
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point of &ct, that he was a better judge than they of what would 
best conduce to the well-beiag of the settlement, and pursued hia 
own course. But with the Madras Government his game was more 
delicate; he played, however, with boldness, and he won. He 
assured them that bis presence in Bengal was of more im- 
portance now to the Company's interests than it had ever been, 
and declined sending back a man till the negotiations on which 
be had entered should be complete. Posterity has never blamed 
him for this. He had made a move from which there was no 
retracting : he had brought the aflairs of his employers into such 
a state that there was no alternative for him or for them except 
complete success or entire ruin. The degree of responsibility 
which he was bold enough to assume would have crushed, by the 
bare thought of it, almost any other man than hinuelF. Yet the 
results justified his measures ; and, as public men have in alFages 
been tried rather by the issues than the strict propriety of their 
plans, so he won for himself a proud name by a process which 
might have subjected him to the last penalty of the law. Out 
of such materials are heroes and conquerors formed. 
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ABUSES IN CALCUTTA. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Freeh troubles Ja Bengal — Colonel Porde's expedition to the Narthem 
Circara— Clive'f Jaghire or Peof. 

Havino placed the afikirs of Moorahedabad in such a train aa 
promised to lead to a satisfactory settlement^ and engaged a 
powerful inlerest to obtain for Meer Jaffier a formal acknow- 
jedgment from the Emperor of bis title as N^abob, Cli?e, whose 
presence id Calcutta seems to ha?e been much required, returned 
to that city. He found il, as settlements are wont to be on 
which unlooked-for prosperity has follen with a strong tide, filled 
with people who could not sufficiently r^oice, but neglected by 
its rulers, who, equally with the inhabitants, appeared to ima^e 
that' reverses could never come again. Not a step had been 
taken to repur or enlarge the fortifications, though the right 
to do so was accounted one of the most important of the articles 
included in the treaty. Nobody knew or had adopted measures 
to ascertain the ge<^raphical limits of the Zemindarry of which 
the Company bad become posseased ; and a great influx of 
wealth had produced its usual consequences in those days, by 
relaxing the bonds of discipline among the military classes, and 
lowering the tone of morals— already low enough — in every 
other. Clive set himself to remedy these abuses with the vigour 
which appertained to his character, and did not permit the death 
of Admiral Watson, though he deeply and sincerely lamented 
it — for the time at least required in doing honour to the funerd 
— to interfere with bis public duties. But hb measures of reform 
were yet very incomplete when pressing calls in other quarters 
carried bim again to a dbtance. It soon became apparent that 
neither by natural talent nor yet on account of the embarrassment 
of his circumstances was Meer JafSer suited for the station 
to which accident had raised him. His treasury being exhausted, 
and bis troops clamorous fbr pay, he could devise no bette 
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means of replenishing the one or satisfying the other than 
by plundering the more wealthy of his subjects. This was an 
old game, for nbicb the Hindoo bankers and the governors of 
provinces could scarcely be unprepared ; and they consequently 
assumed, as with one accord, the attitude of men who were 
determioed to play it out. Roydullub, who had much befriended 
him while conspiring against his master, withdrew from attend- 
ance on Meer Jaffier, and fenced himself round with friends. 
Tiie Bajab of Pumeah, the Manager of Midnapore, and the 
Ruler of Fatna, all went into rebellion ; and, to complete the 
difficulties of the Nabob's position, Sujah>u-Dowlah, the Vicen^ 
of Oude, assisted, as was believed, by the latter of these nobles, 
made preparations to invade the provinces. Moreover, the Viceroy 
of Oude, who was doubly formidable because of his well-known 
connexion with the French party, liad at his own disposal 
resources not inferior to those which in hb palmiest days the 
Kabob of Bengal could command. Thus threatened on every 
side, Meer Jaffier sent repeated entreaties that Clive wouW 
hasten to hb assistance. The latter could not refuse to comply, 
though the disposable force which he was able to muster 
amounted to no more than 500 Europeans and 2000 sepoys. 
Nevertheless, as he well understood the causesof these disorders, 
and had the best reason to believe that the Hindoo chiefs were 
tax more disposed to look to him as their protector than to the 
Nabob as their enemy, he entertained no misgivings about the 
result. His reasoning proved to be as souhd in this case as it 
usually was. No sooner was it known that Clive came to me- 
diate between parties, than first one and then another of the 
malcontents threw themselves upon hb protection. He did not 
reject them, while at the same time he spared, as far as it was 
possible so to do, the feelings of the Nabob ; and the result was, 
first, a progress by Meer Jaffier and the English leader and his 
troops through the disaffected provinces, and, by and by, the 
full re-establishment of that Hindoo infiuence at court which the 
Nabob had hoped, by the assistance of the English, to overthrow. 
Ther« is no doubt that, by the part which he look in these 
domestic quarrels, Clive wrought the Nabob good service. It 
is equally certtun that he did not forget either the Company or 
its servants. He unquestionably extricated the former out of 
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perplexities from which he never could have extricated himself; 
T— but he did so on his own tenns. He caused Meer Jaffier to 
make an aaeignment of tlie revenues of certain districts for the 
purpose of liquidating the residue of the debt still due to the 
Company and to individuals ; and he obtained, over and above, a 
-grant of the monopoly of saltpetre, which is produced to a con- 
siderable extent in the province of Fatna. Finally, the neces- 
sary forma for investing the Government of Calcutta with the 
Zemindarry were made out. In a word, " We may pronounce," 
as he himself espreeses it, " that thb expedition, without blood- 
shed, was crowned with all the advantages that could he expected 
or wished, both to the Nabob and the Company." 

Clive patched up the aflkirs of the Nabob's government on 
tlie present occasion as well as he could. He seems to have felt 
tiiat his own personal honour was in some measure pledged to 
the maintenance of Meer JafBer on the throne ; and he probably 
conceived that the time was not yet fully come for playing 
a bolder game: nevertheless, there is good reason to assume 
that he bad already b^un to look further, and that plans for 
the substitution of a direct in the room of an indirect sovereignty 
in the Company which he served were maturing themselves in 
his mind. This is shown as well by various expressions in bis 
letters, as by the line of policy which he counselled and enforced 
on more than one delicate occasion. For example: a report 
of the speedy arrival of a French armament in the Ganges was 
about thb time spread. The Committee of Government took 
the alarm, and wrote to Clive, b^ging that he would enforce 
the terms of his alliance with Meer Jafiier, and prevail upon the 
latter to send an army to their assistance. Clive refused to do 
anything of the sort ; he pointed out, in his answer to the Com- 
mittee's application, that the relative positions of the Company 
and the 'Nabob were changed in Ben^. The Nabob owed to 
them hb throne ; he depended upon them for support, or be- 
lieved that be did so, and hated, in consequence, the very power 
without which his sovereignty, as then conducted, was not worth 
an hour's purchase. So long as they held towards him an atti- 
tade of superiority things would thus continue ; but the moment 
they became suppliants — especially suppliants for protection 
against a foreign enemy — a revulsion of feeling on hU part 
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would arise. Fromiiin^ whatever should be sought, without so 
much as intending to keep the promise, he would assume the 
•ame air of superiority which fab predeceason used to wear, and, 
either with or without the asaistance of the French, would do 
his best to govern alone. Olive's reasoning prevailed ; no 
application was made to the Nabob for aid. Indeed, an en* 
counter at sea between the English and French squadrons soon 
afterwBxds taking place, of which the issoes were doubtful, 
if indeed they did not tdl rather against than in lavour of tlie 
former, furnished him with an occasion, which be took good 
care to improve, of boasting about the resistless power of his 
country by sea as well as by land. The Nabob, acceptii^ his 
testimony, could only c<H)gtatulate himself on having secured 
the friendship of such a people; and certain advances which 
Bussy had begun to make were repulsed without ceremony. 

Olive remained but a few days subsequently to these transac- 
tions at Mocffshedabad. Early in June he returned to Oalcutta, 
and began to make amngement« for carrying help to the 
Presidency of Fort St. George. He was thns employed, when 
the arrival of the " Hardwicke" East Indiaman, with despatches 
from the Oourt of Directors, paialysed, for a mi»nent, the whole 
machine of governmenL Tlie de^tatchea in question contained 
the Honourable Oourt's plan for the management of the affiiire 
of their settlements on the Hot^hly, of which it is not too much 
to say, that amngementa more ridiculously incapable of workiDg, 
esoept for harm, could not have been devisM., By some curious 
perversity of intellect or purpose, too, the plan was not simple, 
but complex. One document, signed in August, and drawn up 
immediately on receipt of disastrous intelligence from Fort 
William, aji^inted a Oommittee of five to conduct the govern- 
ment, of which Olive should be president. Another, dated in 
the month of November following, when the re-capture of the 
fort seems to have been known, dbmissed Mr. Drake, of whose 
incompetency there could be no doubt, and nominated a council 
of ten. From the names of the gentlemen appointed to this 
charge that of Olive was omitted ; and it was directed that the 
office of president should he held in a rotation of three months 
respectively by the four senior members. Of the policy which 
could thus, with malice prepense, subject the esecutive to certain 
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feebleness, if not to a wor«e end, it is not worth while to speak. 
Only men in their dotage, or eUe so blinded by suspicion as not 
to see an inch before them, could have adopted it ; but the omis- 
sion from the list of rulers of the name of that particular person 
whom the Court acknowledged to be the ablest among their 
servants could not have occurred except designedly. It is said, 
and I believe with truth, that already bad that jealousy which 
waited upon Clive at every stage in hia eitraordinary advance- 
ment begun to show itself. Whether reports of his contumacy 
from Fort St. George operated to his hurt, or that mediocrity 
waged war in I/eadenhall-street, as it doee everywhere else against 
genius, the result was the same. Though all felt that they could 
not do without him, the majority of the Directors would appear 
to have decided that it would be prudent to keep such an aspire 
ing soldier as far as possible in the background. But whatever 
the policy of the Court might be, the state of public feeling in 
Calcutta, as well as the real exigences of the settlement, interposed 
an insuperable bar to its eccomplishment. The ten gentlemen 
named as couusellors, with the four presidents elect at their head, 
passed a resolution that a form of government such aa that dic- 
tated in London would never work at Bengal. They further 
decided that Clive, and only Clive, was capable of conducting 
matters under existing circumstances to a triumphant issue ; and 
they drew up a paper in which they entreated him to accept at 
their hands tbe office of president, and to discharge its duties till 
lime should be afforded for communicating further with the Court 
of Directors. Clive, indignant at the slight which seemed to be 
put upon him in London, refused at first to accede to this pro- 
position ; but the feeling in &vour of the arrangement ran so 
high in Calcutta, that he was constrained to yield. In a hand- 
some reply to a very handsome address, he expressed his readi- 
ne^ to undertake the charge, and entered immediately upon the 
government with as much courage as if the authority which he 
wielded had come to him from Leadenhall -street, or the Court 
of St. James's itself. 

I must not pass on from the consideration of this subject with- 
out observing that there was one member of the Court of Direct- 
ors — Mr. Payne, the chairman — who seems to have escaped the 
contamination of the feeling, whatever it might be, which 
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wnajed liis colleagues at the preaent juocture against Clive. 
His lettera to the hero of Pbney are in existence -, and thejr 
show that he entertained for his correspoDdent equal reelect and 
regard. He sajs, indeed, that the " almost unlimited powers 
with vhich the select committee of Fort St Geoi^ " had armed 
Clive CD first proceeding to the Ganges, as they had alarmed 
others, so they bad staggered even himself; and espresses an 
opinion that Clire, in taking advantage of them, though it were 
even for the public good, had stirred the jealousy of the home 
authorities. But be so delivers his views as to leave a decided 
impression on the mind that he, at least, would have been glad 
to see Clive where Clive's coadjutors in the local government 
placed him. Indeed Clive himself, when referring to the cir- 
cumstances in after-life, declared that Mr. Payne's letters went 
no inconsiderable way to induce his acceptance of the presi- 
dency which the local Council pressed upon him. There can he 
no doubt DOW that it was this ammgement, and nothing else, 
which lud the foundation of a British empire in India ; and both 
they who waived their own rights, and he who did not shrink 
from governing without a commission, deserve honourable re- 
mcmbnuice. Moreover, the event proved that, in taking so 
decisive a step, Cliveand his friends only anticipated the wishes of 
their superiors. The next despatches which arrived, having been 
drawn up with a knowledge of the battle of Plassey and of its 
results, did full justice to the character and services of the victor 
in that fight. Clive became, by virtue of a commission from 
Leadenhall-street, Governor of Bengal, with powers more ample 
than had ever been conferred before on any of the Company's 
representatives in India. 

Meanwhile matters were not going on very prosperously either 
in the Camatic or elsewhere. The Frencli, having received a 
considerable accession to their strength, advanced against Fort 
St. David and took it. They made preparations next to invest 
Madras itself, which lAwrence, now less vigorous than he once 
was, found much difficulty in counterworking ; and the demands 
for Clive's return, or at all events for a return of the coast diri- 
sion of troops, became very urgent. Clive was not inattentive 
either to these matters or to the proceedings of the enemy in 
other quarters. He had seen w.ith regret and alarm the pro- 
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gress which Bussy had made in those provincee which lie between 
Madras and the moullu of tiie Ganges, and which are known as the 
Northern Circars ; and it now occurred to him liiat the best mode 
of succouring Madraa would be to invade these^ conquests &om 
BengaL £ven this proposal, when be made it, however, met with 
strong exposition in the Council. The arrival of a French fleet 
in the Hooghly was aoUciptUed from day ttt day. Fresh causes 
of uneasiness, of which I shall speak presently, were springing 
up at Moorshedabad ; and M. Law, who after the defeat of Suraj- 
u-Dowlah, had escaped into Oude, was reported to be oiganiziug 
a force wherewith to take advajitage of them. The Council 
therefore opposed themselves to a plan which, though it might 
not carry any portion of the army beyond the reach of recall, 
would undoubtedly cripple the military resources of the province 
to an extent which they could not contemplate with equanimity. 
Sut Clive had made up his mind, and, according to us^e in 
such cases, prevailed. Not blind to the weakness, perhaps 
natural in persons circumstanced as they were, which led the 
rulers of each province to think of the Company's interests as 
absolutely bound up in the safety of their own settlement, he 
agreed with the Council in revising to detach a man to Madras ; 
and he gave as his reason a belief that the authorities there 
would do as he had done — keep the troops after they had got 
them, let the wants of Bengal become as ui^ntas they might. 
At th« same time he felt that the Bengal Government was bound, 
on every account, to succour the sister presideacy to the utmost ; 
and he came to the conclusion that the safest mode of doing so 
would be to attack the enemy in their newly-acquired possessions 
in the Northern Circars. Accordingly, having selected Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Forde, an ofGcer of promise, though as yet uutried 
in the fleld, to command the expedition, he caused five hundred 
£uropean infiintry, two thousand sepoys, with six field-pieces, and 
as many heavy guns, to be told off; — and sent them by sea to 
co-operate with the native ruler of Vizagapatam in the defence 
of that province ^!unst the French. This left him with barely 
two thousand four hundred available men of all arms, of whom 
four hundred and fifty, and no more, were Europeans. Never- 
theless, he abated not an inch of his attitude of command ; and, 
while he wrote cheerfully to Mr. Pigot, the Governor of Madras. 
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■dviaiDg him how to wield liii military resources, and encou- 
raging bim to look for succew, he himself entered, without 
hesitation, into a by-pl&y, of which the aspect waa at one lime 
disagreeable, and the iamei well-nigh to the last uncertain. 

The reconciliation which Clive had brought about between 
Meer Jaffier and his Hindoo bankers, his minister of finance, and 
subordinate chiefs, lasted only till the presence of the irresistible 
pacificator was withdrawn. Almost immediately on being left 
to himself, Meer Jafiier be^an again to form pluis for the plun- 
der of these functionaries. Roydullub was the first to experience 
the pressure— of which, indeed, the Nabob's son, a tyrannical 
and capricious man, was the chief cause ; and it was only through 
the valance of Warren Hastings, now Mr. Watts's sutistitute at 
the court of Moorshedabad, that the unfortunate man escaped 
with his life. Juggeit 9eit, and other wealthy bankers, were 
next threatened ; and in due time the Nabobs or rulers ot 
Fumeah, Midnapore, and Patna were, or believed themselves to 
be, threatened as before. Indeed there were chiefs nearer to 
the person of the Nabob who began to act as if their safety 
were compromised ; and how the matter might have ended had 
the Nabob been left to shift for himself it is hard to say. But 
Clive, who honestly desired to keep things as they were for 
the present, interfered. He invited the Nabob to visit him at 
Calcutta, and prevailed to obtain leave for Boydullub to bear 
him company. Indeed he went further. After reminding Meer 
Jaflier of the services which the Minister had rendered to 
him during the conspiracy, and assuring him that the English 
never deserted those to whom their &ith was once plighted, he 
caused the wives and children of that fiinclionary to be.released 
trom the restraint which the Nabob's son had put upon them, 
and th^ also made their way to Calcutta. This done, he so 
wrought upon the Nabob's fears, as well as upon whatever sense 
of right might belong to him, tiiat, when the latter set out on his 
return to his own capital, it was with an expressed determination 
. to govern on a principle of equity, and to fulfil his eng^^ments 
to his bene&ctors. But no great while elapsed ere a storm- 
cloud began to collect in a new quarter. 

The sceptre of Arungzebe, divested of all except the shadow 
of its former lustre, was wielded at this time by the Emperor 
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Alumjeer the Second, a weak prince, over whom the vizier or 
luioister, Gbazee-u-Dcea, the graDdBOD of the celebrated Nizam- 
ul'Mulk, exercised sway. The Utter used no modention in his 
dealiags with any one, and by hia misconduct drove the Emperor's 
eldest son, the Shah Zada, or, as he is more generally called 
by English writers, Shah Alum, into exile. This young man, 
fleeing from Delhi, soon gathered about him a band of ad- 
venturers, whom he was penuaded to lead towards the frontier 
of Bengal, with the avowed purpose of displacing Meer JafHer, 
and establishing himself upon the throne of that kingdom. The 
province of Bahar, of which Fatna is the capital, liee between 
Delhi and Bengal Proper, and upon it the fury of the invasion 
first fell. This inroad was encouraged, with little attempt at 
concealment, by the Viceroy of Oude ; and the young prince, 
declaring tliat he fought in his father's name. Meet Jaflier, not 
without good cause, became alanned lest his discontented chiefs 
would fall off from him. He wrote urgent letters to Clive, 
entreating that he would come to his support. He charged 
G&mnarrain, Bajah of Bahar, with faarhouring treasonable de- 
signs, and with being ready to deliver up Fatna as soon as Shah 
Alum should ^peur before it. Olive, though loth to credit this 
report of Bamnarrain, was a good deal shaken by an evasive 
answer which that chief sent back tooneof his rommunications ; 
and, perceiving that the crisb was a serious one, ordered the 
remains of his army into the field, and put himself at its head. 
He marched upon Moorshedabad, where his presence soon 
restored discipline in the Nabob's troops — the most discontented 
of the native leaders b«ag satisfied with his assurance of redress, 
4he most timid being encouraged to repose implicit tmU in his 
protection ; for Olive's authority over the minds of all classes 
was by this time more absolute than appertained to any native 
prince of which the annals of Bengal make mention. To be 
sure, it was the individual, and not the system, of which the 
natives stood in awe. They could not, in those days, understand 
tl>at power, as Europeans, or at least Englishmen, wield it is a 
concrete and not a special essence. To the name of Clive they 
all looked as to the cause and sole support of European influence 
in Bengal : and more than once, it is said, they entered into 
conspiracies to cut him off, in the full assurance that with 
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him would fall the strange dominion which be bad erected. 
But matters had not yet come to this. On the contrary, Meer 
JafBer still looked to him as to a beii^ of a superior order. 
'* Are you yet to learn," said he one day'to one of his nobles, 
whose people had engaged in a brawl with some of dive's 
soldiers, " who this Colonel Clive is, and what station God 
has given hira ? How can you venture to affront one so 
fiivoured ? " I !" replied the chief, " I afiront the Colonel I I, 
who never get up in the morning without making three low 
bows to his jacliass !" Accordingly, the determination of Clive, 
while he supported the Ilabob, to protect all good subjects 
from wrong, and all rich ones from robbery, was no sooner 
made known than confidence took the place of distrust about the 
royal person, and the march of the combined forces for the 
lelief of Patna was as amicable and as orderly as such move- 
ments generally are. 

Hamnarrain vras not a traitor at heart ; be merely respected, 
as all Indians still did, the Emperor's name ; and not knowing how 
far even Clive would take part with Meer Jaffier in a war 
against Shah Alum, he wished to provide a loophole of escape 
Ibr {limself in every emei^ncy. Ko sooner was he made aware, 
however, of the advance of the English, than he took his line. 
He resisted Shah Alum's attacks with t)ie utmost vigour of 
which he was capable, and rec^ved, as he deserved, warm praise 
tcoia the English leader for liaving done so. The consequence 
was, that, when Olive's advance touched the outposts of Shah 
Alum's army, Fatna still held out, and the descendant of 
Arungzebe, not venturing to risk a battle against 3500 disci' 
plined troops, with their famous leader at their heed, raised the 
siege and retreated. 

The sequel of this story may be told in few words. Shah 
Alum, deserted by the Xabob of Oude, and seeing troop after 
troop &1I off from his standard, at last applied to Clive for the 
help which he could not find elsewhere. Clive, though de* 
termined to sustain Meer Jaffier against all enemies, was not 
sorry to receive at this time a communication from Ghazee-o- 
Deen, which informed him that Shah Alum was acting contrary 
to the Emperor's wishes, and desired that he might be seized and 
delivered over to be dealt with as the Emperor might judg;e 
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expedient. Thia Clive had no desire to do ; but when the 
;oung man subsequently entreated fiir leave to seek an asylum 
Id Calcutta, it was refused. Clive contented himself with 
sending the fugitive about one thousand pounds in money, by 
which the son of an emperor was enabled to keep a few 
followers near bim, and to escape from the fury of the vizier. 

Clive did Meer JafHer excellent service at this time. He 
saved not only his sovereignty but his purse ; for when the 
frightened Kabob proposed to purcliase the retreat of Shah Alum 
with a lai^ sum of money, Clive withstood him, and argued 
against the arrangement with as much wisdom as effect "If 
you do this," he wrote, "you will have the Nabob of Oude, the 
Mabrattas, and many more, come from all parts of the confines 
of your country, who will bully you out of your money till you 
have none left in your treasury. 1 beg your Excellency will 
rely on the fidelity of the English and of those troops which are 
attached to you." His Excellency did so trust, and was very 
grateAil for the result. While the Emperor marked his sense 
of Clive's forbearance to espouse the cause of Shah Alum by 
raising him to the rank of an Omra, and the commander of 
5000 horse and 7000 foot, Meer Jaffier determined that a jaghire 
or grant — not of land, for land is never granted in India, but of 
the government share of the produce or the rent — should be 
made to bim, that he might support in a becoming manner the 
expenses incident to bis new dignity. After casting about for 
such an arrangement as might best agree with the convenience 
of all parties, he resolved that Clive should receive the rent of 
the Zemindorry which he had not long previously conferred 
upon the East India Company. Clive did not, of course, decline 
to accept what Meer Jaffier had the fullest right to l^estow — for 
Meer Jaflier was by this time confirmed in bis position as Nabob 
by firman from Delhi — and thus became possessed of an income 
firam his estates in Bengal of not less than 30,000/. per annum. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Colonel Forde't exp«ditioD to the Nortliera Circarg — Operatioos in tbe 
CuTsCic— Dettmc^on of tlie Dutch fbrce in the Gacgea. 

It will be oecesaary, id order to understand aright the policy 
which guided Clive at thu juncture to lupport the Madras 
Government by a diversion rather than by detaching largely 
from bis own force, that the reader should be put in possession 
of a general view of the state of aflairs south of the Nerbudda, 
ai these arranged themselves subsequently to the renewal of 
hostilities between England and France. Of tbe successful 
operations of Bussy, and the influence which he established fbr 
his country in the Deccan, sutEcieut notice has been taken 
elsewhere. An attempt, on the part of some native chiela to 
shake off tbe yoke, which he signally defeated, served but the 
more to render the Souhbodar dependent upon him ; and with 
such exceeding judgment was his influence wielded, that the 
native CrovemmCnt and people, not less than the French East 
India Company, largely beneiSled by it. Among other services 
which he rendered about the period of dive's expedition 
to the Hooghly, the reduction of tbe Northern Circars to 
the dominion of the Nizam deserves especial mention ; for 
though this fertile district had from time immemorial been in- 
cluded among the provinces over which the Ticeroy of the 
Deccan held sway, it was a sway which, in the eyes of many 
of its chie&, was already more nominal than real, and had 
ceased, amid tbe confusions consequent upon civil war, to be 
ackn6wledged at all. Bussy obtuned leave from the Souh- 
badar, though not without difficulty, to march with the main 
strength of his army against the malcontents. He overthrew 
them one after another, attacked and took their towns, end 
was in the full career of conquest when letters reached him 
from Suraj-u-Dowlah and from his countrymen in Bengal, 
urging an advance into that province. He proceeded as &r as 
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the frontier, expecting that Suraj-u-Dowlah'a agents would 
meet him there, aDd that arranganent* would be. made for 
securing to him a. safe pass^e through Cuttack ; but instead of 
these came intelligMHie of the &U of ChaiMlem^orc — a blow 
bum which Bussy was too Glear-sighted not to perceiTO that the 
French interests in Bengal would never recover. Then followed 
the revolution, which he could only watch from afar, without 
interfering in the most remote degree to prevent it. Next, 
he saw the throne filled by Meer Jaffier, on whose feeble mind 
he strove indeed to woric, Uioi^h covertly, but from whom he 
WB8 all along certain that assistance against the English was not 
to be expected except in the event of such au invasion from 
Europe as would give to the invaders a decided superiority 
without him. Under these circumstance*, Bus»y returned to his 
operations in the Circars, and, af^ a sharp siege, compelled 
Vizagapatam, with its English factory, to surrender. He marched 
thence upon Rajamnndry, whence tidings of a new conspiracy 
at Hyderabad recalled him to that capital. Here his presence 
restored order, though two of the Nizam's brothers were en- 
gaged in the plot ; and he was on his way to Golconda, Salabut 
Jung attending bim, when- the Marquis de Confians arrived in 
his camp, and presented to him a despatch which imposed an im- 
mediate and most ungracious term upon his career of glory. 
The truth is, tlmt Bussy had become an object of envy, and there- 
fore of dislike, to the worthless Court and the contemptible 
Company which he served. These, in sending out M. Lally to 
be at the bead of their affairs in the East, placed power in the 
hands of one who was not likely to use it discreetly, and whose 
first act was to deprive of his command tlie only officer in the 
French army who knew what Eastern politics were, and was 
capable of bending them to his own purposes. 

Bossy obeyed the orders of his superior at once. He resigned 
his trust to M. Confians, and marched as directed with the 
bulk of his troops to join Lally. He left, indeed, a handful of 
men with the new general in Hyderabad, and placed a garrison 
in Masulapatam ; but the Circars were well-nigh denuded of 
troops, and Vizagapatam was but slenderly provided for. Now, 
the Northern Circars were kept quiet only by the tenor of 
Hussy's name and army ; and no sooner were these removed than 
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its chie& b^;an to communicate with Clive in Bengal. It was 
in coi)sequ«sce of these ctnnmunicationft, and because he fouod a 
ready ally in Nizam Ali Ehao, one of the Souhbadar'a brothers, 
that Clive reaolved upon making a diversion in &vour of 
Madras by sending an expedition into the Circars ; and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Forde, an officer of much promise and some 
experirace, was selected to direct the operations of the little 
army. 

While Clive was thus arranging matters, Lally opened the 
campaign in the Carnatic with great apparent energy. He in- 
vested Fort St. David the eveningof the day of his landing: and 
that place, though recently strengthened and well supplied with 
men, surrendered after two days of open trenches. Lally 
razed the fortifications to the ground and burnt the town, after 
which .he proceeded, first to Tanjore, where he met with a >«• 
pulse, and next to Arcot, of which he made himself master. 
But Lally did not care merely to harass : his object was to root 
out the English name from the Carnatic, and with this view he 
determined to lay si^e to Madras itself. In order to have at 
his disposal means sufficient to press that operation with vigour, 
he exhausted the public treasury in itiring Mahratta horsemen 
and infantry ftvm Mysore: he even advanced large sums from 
his private resources for a like purpose ; and when he found that 
there was still a deficiency of funds wherewith to provide beasts 
of burden, and that coolies were wanting, he recklessly endea- 
voured to accomplish by violence what he found himself unable 
otherwise to effect. He issued orders to press, without regard 
to caste or station, all the country -people and their cattle into 
the service of the commissariat. It was a grievous error, from 
the consequences of which Lally never recovered. Death is &r 
less dreaded by a Brahmin and a man of the military caste than 
that he shall be compelled to do the work of a pariah ; and the 
individual or the power which seeks thus to d^^rade him becomes 
to him an object of unmitigated abhorrence. Every village along 
the line of Lally's march was deserted as he approached ; and he 
sat down in consequence before Madras with agoodarmy, indeed, 
of nearly three thousand Europeans and four thousand sepc^ 
troops, but comparatively destitute of means of transport, and 
dependent for all his supplies upon Admiral d' Ache's squadroo. 
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To raise bis force to tbis amount, Laity liad called in all his 
detachments, including the bulk of the corps which'Bussy had 
commanded in the Deccan, with Buasy himself at its head. The 
English, in like manner, concentrated their troops at Madras ; 
and had now, with the force in Fort George, about e^bteea 
hundred European and four thousand native soldiers. Now, 
five thousand eight hundred disciplined men, under the com- 
mand of such a leader as Colonel Lawrence, were more than 
sufficient for the defence of Fort St. George ; and Clive, 
being convinced of that &ct, steadily refused to risk the safety 
of Bengal by either coming in person or detaching largely 
to the assistance of Madras. He knew, moreover, that a 
powerful expedition must shortly arrive from England, which, 
including the 84th King's regiment, of wliich Eyre Coote, now 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, was at the head, 
would give to his countrymen a decided preponderoncy in the 
Camatlc. But, while he adhered to this policy so long as cir- 
cumstances seemed to recommend it, he was not unprepared to 
act contrary to his own wishes should an emergency arise. His 
final directions to Colonel Forde were, that he should make him- 
self master of Vizagapatam'and as much of the Northern Circors 
as possible, in the first place, and then, in the event of pressing 
instances from Madras, march to the relief of that presidency. 
The result showed that Clive's views were as sound as his energy 
ia the execution of them was untiring. The garrison of Madras 
stood its ground, not without obtaining many brilliant successes 
in the sorties which were occasionally hazarded, till the arrival 
of Admiral Pococke on the coast compelled the French squadron 
to withdraw, and deprived M. Lally of all hope of success. On 
the night of the 16th of February, 1749, he raised the siege as 
abruptly as he had formed it ; and, leaving all his sick and 
wounded, tc^ether with bis battering train, fifty pieces, and a 
large store of ammunition, to be taken possession of by the gar- 
rison, retreated towards Fondicberry. 

Meanwhile Forde was justifying, by the skill and vigour of 
his operations, the wisdom of the choice which bad put him at 
the head of the expedition into the Circars. He soon confirmed 
the Bajah of Vizagapatam in poesession of that place. He 
marched thence to Bajamundry, where, in a sharp affair, he de- 
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feated M. Conflans, taking almost all his arliDery and the whole 
of his camp equipage. His next proeeediDg was to inrest Ma- 
sulipatara, of which the garrison greatly exceeded in numhers 
the army that sat down before it ; and he pressed the si^;e with 
so much vigour that three piactic^Ie breaches were soon ef- 
f^ted. M. Conflans, who had throws himself into the place, 
was invited to capitulate, but refused. He trusted to the pro- 
mised support of Salabut Jung, and looked daily for the arrival 
of a French force from Pondicheny : he therefore treated Forde's 
overtures with disdain. Upon this, the English commander, 
whose position was critical in the extreme, resolved to hazard aa 
assault. He attacked the whole of the breaches at midnight, 
forced his way into the town, and found, when the morning 
broke, that three thousand and thirty-seven men, of whom fve 
hundred were Europeans, had laid down their arms to nine 
hundred. Moreover, Forde stormed Masulipatam with a timid, 
perhaps a treacherous, ally, the Bajah of Vizagapatam in his 
own camp, Salabut Jung being distant only fifteen miles ; — and 
M. Moracin,irom Pondicherry, arrived with three hundred mai 
within a day's sail of the harbour. The effect was miraculous. 
M. Moracin did not so much as land, but sailed to^rards the 
north ; Salabut Jung hastened to propose a treaty ; the FrMich 
were finally expelled from the Seccan ; and Masulipatam, with 
eight valuable districts adjacent to it, bec»ne the property of the 
English. 

The delight of Clive at the success of Colonel Forde's oper- 
ations was such as every great mind experiences in witnessing the 
fulfilment of hopes which it had cherished of individuals, and 
finding that its plans for the advancement of the public good are 
advancing. His letters both to Mr. Figot at Madras, and to 
the Cliairman of the Court of Directors in London, are filled 
with praises of the successful soldier. ^Nevertheless he did not 
relax an iota in his exertions. Having settled the Circars, he 
instructed Forde to detach a portiwi (rf his army to the Car- 
natic, and to return himself with as many of the residue as could 
be spared to Bengal, where, indeed, on several accounts, his pre- 
sence was needed, and at which place be arrived with the regu- 
larity which marked all his public proceedings. 

A disinclination to interrupt the thread of the principal nar- 
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miive bag caused me as yet to pass by, without notice, certain 
minor transactions, in the managonent of wlilch, however, 
Olive's characteristic firmness was not less clearly shown than in 
the conduct of points of &r more perceptible importance. For 
example, he bad scarcely put down that spirit of capdousness 
which was exhibited in the proceedings of the councils of war 
that sat upon the distribution of the Moorshedabad prize- 
money, ere fresh cause of uneasiness appeared ia a struggle for 
precedency among the officers belonging to the different services 
of which his army was composed. At thb period in Anglo- 
Indian history the highest rank to which an officer actually in 
tbe service of the !East India Company could attain was that of 
captain. Captains, however, commanded battalions, and the 
European subalterns serving under them were few iu number ; so 
that the privation to which these gentlemen were subjected de- 
served to be accounted more nominal than real, and told pain- 
iiilly only when they were brought immediately into contact with 
officers bearing commissions from the Crown. There were, 
however, three distinct presidencies then as there are now ; and 
it did not often occur that the troops of all these were or could 
he associated together on the same service. It happened, how- 
ever, that, during the campaigns of Fort William and Flassey, 
Uadras troops came to the succour of the troops of Bengal, and 
that both were reinforced by a detachment from Bombay. Olive 
was too mnch of a soldier not to perceive that the three little 
annies would become much more handy when blended into one : 
be therefore issned (»dera that the distinctions of presidency should 
cease, and that the officers should take rank according to the 
dates of their commissions, no matter at what station subscribed. 
Strange tosaj, there was murmuring at this; indeed, to so great 
a height did tbe feeling of discontent arise, that the Bengal 
officers ventured to remonstrate against the arrangement as 
unjust. Olive made very short work with such a temper. A 
sharp reprimand, accompanied by a threat of further pro- 
ceedings, soon brought the dissentients to their senses, and the 
umy was remodelled, without further opposition, according to 
his wish. 

This matter had been settled some time, and Colonel Forde 
was returned, though in bad health, from Masulipatam, when 
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fresh ground of alarm arose in a quarter from which Clive, at 
least, was slow to believe that danger to the interests of the 
English at Bengal could threaten. Though the nature of my 
subject has hitherto led me to speak only of the French and of 
the Englbh as settlers in India, and rivale both for its commerce 
and for influence at the courts of its princes, the reader of history 
will not need to be told that the Dutch, the Portuguese, and 
even the Danes, had their factories and trading stations at 
various points along the shores of the Indian peninsula. The 
Dutch, indeed, besides having established a firm footing in 
Batavia and Ceylon, were masters of more than one dep£>t on 
the continent, among which Chinchura, a town situated on the 
Ganges, though considerably higher up than Fort William, or 
even than Chandernagore, was the chief Here they had a 
governor with a considerable garrison, who seems personally to 
have lived on the best terms with Clive, but who could' not, of 
course, Te&me to adopt, in his official capacity, whatever line of 
proceeding might be dictated to him by his superiors. It was 
whispered in many circles that this gentleman, Mr. Bisdom, had 
much communication with Meer Jaffier, and that the tone of 
their correspondence was the'reverse of friendly to the English. 
But that either had conceived a design for the estermination 
of a power which had just raised the one to his throne, and 
ofibred to the other no molestation, the most invidious appear to 
have discredited, till rumours of the approach of a Dutch arma- 
ment to the G^gcs l>egan to circulate. Then, indeed, a good 
deal of alarm was felt. Men remembered that the latest ac- 
counts from Europe referred to differences between the Cabinets 
of St. James's and the Hague ; and, nothing doubting that war 
had either been declared, or was looked upon as certain, they 
came to the conclusion that a blow was about to be struck in 
Bengal. Clive alone discredited, or affected to discredit, these 
stories. He professed to believe that the armament which was 
preparing in Batavia would be employed against the native 
princes of Ceylon ; and he gave the best evidence of the sincerity 
of this persuasion by purchasing bills to a large amount on the 
Dutch East India Company, and sending them to be cashed and 
remitted to England in a Dutch trader. 

It is worthy of remark that for some time af^ the accession 
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of Meer Jaffier to the throne the Dutch refused to recogQise hU 
title by paying to him the compliments which they had been 
accustomed to pay to his predecessors. This necessarily involved 
diem in dispute, which led, among other annoyances, to the 
stoppage of their trade, and caused tbem to apply to Clive for 
his intercession to have the embargo removed. It was readily 
granted, notwithstanding that their chief ground of offence with 
^e Nabob t«ok its rise from his having granted to the English 
a monopoly of the sBltpetre-mines in Fatna. But, though ez- 
preasing themselves grateful for the moment, the majority in the 
Conncil no sooner discovered that Meer Jaftier and his son were 
chafed than they did their best to a^ravate the feeling. They 
seem, Indeed, to have gone so far as to hold out hopes of aid 
fromBatavia, in case he should require it ; and they unquestion- 
ably put matters in such a light before the Government of that 
bland that the latter counted on little else than the ascendancy 
of Dutch influfflice at the Court of the Nabob. With a view to 
promote this, they embarked about seven or eig^ hundred 
European soldiers, wilii as many Asiatics, and a train of artillery, 
in a squadron of five lat^e ships, of which three were armed like 
men-of-war, and sent tbem, without assigning any reason for 
their movement, iato the Gianges. This was in the month of 
October, 1758, when the force at Olive's disposal liappened to 
be unusually small, some of his troops having been left in Ma- 
snlipatam, part being detached at Patna, and othera sent on to 
assist Colonel Coote in his brilliant campaign on the Coromandel 
coast. But Clive, feeling how necessary it was to prevent the 
junction of the new-comers with the original garrison at Cbin- 
cbura, applied for and obtained an order from the Nabob pro- 
hibiting the Dutch ships from ascending higher up the stream 
than Fulda. The better to enforce obedience to this mandate, 
he equipped all the little forts which liad been establisiied on the 
bonks of the river with heavy guns, placed the militiamen of 
Calcutta under arms, imA ordered bock the detachment from 
Fatna, while at the same time bis guard-boats stopped evety 
small craft which showed itself, and would allow noiiiing to pa^ 
on board of which were either troops or military stores. The 
Dutch remonstrated, complained, and were vehement in ihejr 
profeMions of meaning no Iiarm ; but Clive adhered to his pur- 
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pose, and got the Nabob at last to bsue an injunction for the 
immediate departure of the strangers from his territories. 

The Dutch would not move. On the contrary, it was 
ascertained that they had agents at various places, who had rused 
recruits for tlieir flervice, and sent them by twos and threes 
either to Fulda or Chinchura. It was manifest to Clive that evil 
must shortly come, either upon his own Government or upon 
these strangers ) and he was not alow in resolving that his own 
Government should not be the sufferer. To be sure there was 
no war as yet between England and Holland ; neither, in strict 
justice, was it competent to him to determine how many or bow 
few troops the Dutch East India Company should maintain at their 
settlement of Chinchura. But the game was one of policy, not 
of justice, on both sides; and Clive, prevailingtoliave the Nabob 
as his partner, played it without fear. He assembled a force of 
300 or 400 Europeans and 800 sepoys, which, with six pieces of 
cannon, he sent, under Forde's orders, to cut off the communica- 
lion, by land, between Chinchura and the Dutch anchorage. 
Forde conducted the enterprise very ably ; he crossed the river, 
received a skirmish in the outskirts of Chandemagore, and drove 
back a party &om the garrison into Chinchura. He had 
hardly done so when intelligence reached him that the Dutch 
had landed from the vessels, and were marching towards him. 
He wrote himself to inform Clive, adding this hint, " thai, if he 
had only an order of Council, he would attack the Dutch, and 
had a fair prospect of destroying them." Clive happened to be 
engaged in a rubber of whist when this important communication 
reached him. He did not so much as rise from the table, but 
wrote with a pencil on a slip of paper, " Dear Forde, fight them 
immediately, and I will send you the order of Council to- 
morrow." 

Forde, trained in a school which had no overweening dread 
of responsibility, acted without hesitation on these instructions. 
He attacked the Dutch at a place called Bridona, defeated them 
with great slaughter, made prisoners of fiAeen officers, among 
whom was the chief in command, and forthwith placed Chin- 
chura itself in a state of siege. Of these memorable transactions, 
and of the circumsttuices which led to them, Clive gave a 
dettuled account to the Court of Directors in a document 
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which U still extant. He there states that the Dutch had 
left him no alternative ; that first upon a small scale, and in 
tiie commencement of hostilities, they forced him to appeal to the 
svord ; and that, having drawn it, his duty to the Company re- 
quired that he should use it effectually. Accordingly, he 
equipped and armed three merchant- vessels which lay near 
Fort William, and, sending them ^;ainst the Dutch squadron, 
fought a naval battle almost simultaneously with Forde's action 
at Bridona. It ended in the perfect triumph of the English 
arms; whereupon the Dutch, thoroughly cowed, prayed for 
paidon, and obtained from his clemency the deliverance of 
Chinchura from destruction. 

Perhaps there is no series of transactions in Olive's eventful 
life which redounded more to bis honour as a soldier and a 
citizen than those of which I have just spoken. Whatever he 
did was done from the pmrest patriotism ; for he risked both 
good name and a lai^e amount of private property in the 
adventure. Had he failed, there is no telling how the Company 
or the English Government would have taken it ; and success 
itself, considering the relations in which England and Holland 
stood, was liill of hazard. Yet he preferred running all 
these hazards, and put in Jeopardy his large investments, of 
which the Dutch had charge, rather than expose the in- 
terests of those whom he served to the perils with which they 
seemed to be threatened. Fortune favoured the brave in this as 
she does in most instances. The Dutch, too conscious of their 
own evil designs to affect indignation, made no remonstrance on 
accouBt of their losses. On the contrary, they apologised for 
the misconduct, as they termed it, of their otBcers, and proposed 
to defray the expenses of the war, provided the Ei^ltsh would 
be satisfied. It is hardly worth while to add, that the proposals 
were willingly acceded to. 
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Thk afikin of British iDttia (if I ma^ be permilted to anticipal« 
a term) were now id a state of great proc^rity a»d atill brighter 
promise. Bengal, elevated \tj the genius of one mtn to be the 
chief of the Company's settlemenls, took well-nigh a distioct 
place among the subslantiye powers of Hindostan. On the Coro> 
mandel.coast a series of gallant exploits had turned Uie sc^e so 
entirely against the French, that rivalry between them and the 
E&glish nation at any future period was become, in that part of 
the world, next to impossible. The battle of Wadewash destn^ed 
the last hope of Lally, and, by leaving Bussy a prisoner in the 
handfi of the victors, deprived him of the only officer in his anny 
who was capable, liad circumstances &voured him, to retrieve 
the fiillen fbrlunes of hb country. Then followed the uege and 
capture of Fondicheriy itself, which, being razed to the gnrand, 
ceased to hold rank even as a eecond-rate town in the Camatjc 
Meanwhile the tide of fortune fiowed with equal steadiness and 
force on the side oT Bombay. Not only was the commerce of 
that important station daily enlai^ng itself, but the state of the 
adjacent districts enoourag«d the Governor to andn'talie militHy 
operations ; from one, at least, of whi«di he derived very sub- 
stantial profits. 

The ancient town of Sunt stands at no great dbtance from 
Bombay. It had been the seat of the earliest settlement which 
the English had formed on the shores of the Indian seas, and 
was much valued by the Mahomedans as the port where pil- 
grims annually assembled on their way to worship at the tomb 
of the prophet. The Court of Delhi was in the habit of equip- 
ping here a vessel which should convey the devout to the Bed 
Sea ; and the ship in question, as well as the commerce of tlie 
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place, had been for eome time commitled to the care of a neigh- 
bouriug chief, who was honoured with the title of Admiral to the 
Emperor. The Admirals of the Emperor, however, had their 
stipulated remuneration, namely, an assignment of three lace, or 
thir^ thousand pounds, per annum, on the revenues of the town ; 
and, on the plea that it was not regularly paid, one of them 
seised the castle, and gave law to the town. The consequence 
Was, that Sural and ita commerce »oon became profitless to the 
Emperor. One-third of the revenues was appropriated by the 
Seedee or AdmiT«I ; another third went to bribe the Mahrattas 
into the maintenance of peace ; and the remainder was divided 
among the officers who gnvemed in the Emperor's name. This 
divistoD of authority, together with the intrigues and disputes to 
which it gave rise, proved as troublesome to the English 
residents as it was ruinous to the town and its inhabitants. The 
Council of the factory therefore applied to their couatrymen 
for help ; and the principal native merchants and local authorities 
undertaking, on their suggestion, to pay two' lacs of rupees 
annually as the price of English protection, the Government of 
Bombay readtfy undertook to interfere. An expedition was 
fitted out against the Seedee, which proved successful ; and the 
Emperor, looking fiivourably upon the enterprise, confirmed 
byfirman the right of the English to this revenue, and appointed 
them governors of the castle and admirals of the imperial 
fleet. 

Ibving largely contributed to bring matters to this issue, and 
conceiving that he could render better service to the cause 
which he had much at heart in London than at Calcutta, Clive 
began at thb lime to meditate a return to Europe. The 
announcement of this design created much alarm both among 
the Company's servants and at the court of Meer JafBer ; for the 
former were fully alive to the importance of having such a man 
at their head, and the latter believed that, were Olive to abandon 
him, he could not sit upon the throne for a, year by hinuelf. 
Indeed, his pecuniary circumstances had become so involved, uid 
BO many difficulties beset him both from within and from without, 
that, even with Clive to counsel, and, if need be, to protect him, hb 
,«eat was the reverse of a firm one. In thefir^t place, he was driven, 
by the engagements into which he bad entered with the English, to 
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part with his revenues almost as soon as he had collected tbem -, 
sad not poseessing; either the firmnesa or the power vhiub were 
needed to enforce a system of economy at home, he tell day by 
day more into arrear with the payments of his own troops and 
with hb civil functionaries. In the next place, the growing 
disaatis&ction of the native gentry with the vbssbIe^ to 
which the European connexion had reduced them could neither 
be concealed nor explained away. They saw that all real 
power was passing rapidly into the hands of strangers ; and, 
though too little united among themselves to arrange a plan for 
arrestii^ the progress of the evil, they complained of the Nabob 
for fkilbg to do tliat which it would have been ruinous to him, 
unless assured of their hearty co-operation, so much ae to attempt. 
In the nest place, there had sprung up among the Company's 
agents, as well Asiatic as European, wherever scattered through 
the provinces, a spirit of domineering and a desire to take undue 
advantage of the privileges which their situations afforded them 
which was quite intolerable. So offensive, indeed, was their 
conduct in some cases, that Clive found himself under the 
necessity of interfering to put a stop to it ; and in many of his 
letters, public as well as private, he complained bitterly of the 
seeds of mischief which they were sowing. Nor was this all> 
The Shah Zada, or eldest son of the Emperor, had again gathered 
retainers about him ; and, encouraged by promises of support 
from the Viceroy, of Oude, was reported to be upon his march 
for the invasion of Bahar. Atl these ciroumstances rendered 
the Nabob uneasy, and were not without their effect upon the 
roind of Clive himself. Nevertheless, aAer looking attentively 
at all sides of the question, the latter came to the conclusion 
that the aspect of the immediate future was not such as (»>uld 
justify the abandonment of the plans which he was devising, and 
which be could hardly expect to put in progress towards execu- 
tion except by personal communication with the home authorities. 
What these plans wero will be best understood after I shall 
have given a slight sketch of ihe constitution of that body 
under whose direction ihe aflkirs of the English in India were 
in those days man^^ed. 

The history of the rise and progress of the East India Com- 
iny has been too often told, and is now too generally known, to 
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demand from me in thb place more than a very brief allusion to 
it. Stirred to emulation by the successful adventures of the 
Dutch and the Portuguese, and distrusting the ability of indivi* 
duals to enter into competition with them, a body of enterprifing 
men applied for and obtained, in the year 1600, a charter of in- 
corporation from Queen Elizabeth ; and, under the title of the 
London Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies, un* 
dertook to extend the commerce and navigation of their country 
in the seas and among the islands and continents east of the 
Cape of Good Hope. They enjoyed the monopoly precisely a 
hundred years, at the expiration of which period a second com- 
pany arose, which, like the first, obtained a charter, and between 
which and the old Company a rivalry, at once mischievous to 
themselves, and, as was then believed, hurtful to the mother 
country, arose. William the Third, who incorporated the 
latter body, interfered to put a stop to this state of things. The - 
two firms were persuaded to come to aa understanding with one 
another ; and a new charter raised them into the Corporate body 
which still eibts as "The United Company of Merchants of 
England trading lo the East Indies." 

The objects for which these gentlemen were associated being 
purely commercial, they gave to the Company and to its Direct- 
ors, or managing body, such' fbrms and powers as promised to 
facilitate the ends of a successful trade, and were not, perhaps, 
calculated for much beyond it. The Company consisted of in- 
dividual subscribers of capital to the amount of 5001. or upwards, 
each of whom, whether male or female, was entitled to vote 
and take part in such discussions as might arise at general meet- 
ings — or, as the charter called thero, " General Courts of Pro- 
prietors." The Court of Directors, on the other hand, consisted 
of twenty-four members, elected by the proprietors out of their 
own body. Those only were qualified whose stock amounted lo 
to 2000/. at the least, and their tenure of office did not go be- 
yond twelve months, for they were elected annually. Thirteen 
Directors formed a quorum, and, when assembled, became a Court. 
It vras necessary that a General Court — or Court of Proprietors — 
should be held once in every quarter of a year ; and a Committee 
was empowered to frame by-laws, which, so far as the Company 
and its servants were concerned, were declared by the ciiarter to 
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have the aame force as Acts of Parliament, w loDg as they did 
not contradict statutes already in existence. 

It is clear that, in framing such a constitatioo as this, neither 
the merchants, nor the Crown, which conferred upon them their 
privil^es, could have looked to any other results than thoae 
which the title of the incorporated body pointed out. That they 
had leave to purchase lands in India wherever the esigencee of 
the trade might require is indeed true ; and thmr factories and 
settlements soon b^an to spring up in various provinces. But 
these were simply what they professed to be— dep6tH or stores, 
in which the goods brought down from the interior mig^t be 
laid up and fcept till the ships intended to tnnHport them to 
Europe should arrive. Hence all their transactions, both at home 
and abroad, were entered upon and followed up in the spirit of 
barter, which looks for gain on mercantile speculatiotis, not for 
territorial aggrandisement ; and, however well calculated to 
maintain discipline in counting-rooms and shops, is not exactly 
fitted to administer the afbirs of a great empire. 

As commerce gradually merged In political operations abroad, 
the Courts of Proprietors and Directors at home seemed in some 
sort to alter their character. At first alarm, and nothing but 
^larm, prevailed in Leadenhall-street. ' But when the victories 
of Ctive and of Coote opened out before them larger prospects, 
the bearing of the Courts to which Clive and Coote were ser- 
vants underwent a change. Some members rejoiced honestly in 
the results of the military operations, especially in Bengal. 
Others were overwhelmed with terror, eicpeeting to hear by 
.every fresh ship that the whole power of the Mogul Empire had 
combined to expel their agents, and that their trade was ruined. 
A third party took a middle line; and, while they praised the 
valour of the soldiers who had fought for them, deprecated a 
continuance in the policy of aggrandisement. A fourth, envious 
bolh of the renown and of the lax^e fortunes which iheir foreign 
representatives were acquiring, seemed to care for little else than 
that they should be plundered, and their property thrown into 
.the common heap. It was owing to the struggles of these seve- 
ral parties in the Direction that so many contradictory orders 
reached Calcutta in regard to the management of that Presidency. 
When the timid or envious sections of the Court happened to b^ 
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in the ascendant, such instructions aa those which set the Bota- 
tion Groverament on foot went forth ; as soon as the more san- 
goine, and, perhaps, the more generotu, parties prevailed, justice 
was done to the claims of individuals, and a practicable scheme 
of managemeat devised, ^t though all parties conceded the 
Dntt place to Clive, there was a steady disposition among 
the Directors to fall back, in the event of his refusing the Go- 
vernment, on the Rotation system. Mr. Holwell, who returned 
home after his deliverance out of Suraj-u-Dowlah's hands, seems 
lo have been the chief adviser of this project : Mr. Payne, at 
that time Chairman of the Court, gave it his steady support. 
Tl»ese were opposed by Mr. Lawrence Sulivan, Deputy-Chair- 
man, and Mr. Stephen Law, both men of considerable talent ; 
and Mr. Sulivan secured in consequence the iriendship of Clive 
for a season. But Clive was not slow to discovCT that such a 
constitution as that which admitted of Actions in the supreme 
governing power was not capable of being made applicable to 
the state of .things which he had already begun to anticipate, 
lie knew the weakness of the native powers, and considered that 
the advance of the English to political supremacy in India was 
a mere question of time ; he therefore turned over in his own 
mind the possibility of connecting the soil of British India with 
the Britbh nation, aiid establishing a more intimate relation than 
&s yet existed between its civil and military government and the 
snpreme government at home. His views on these heads are so 
well and so fully set forth in a letter addressed by him at this 
time to the Prime Minister, that a sense of justice to his me- 
mory urges me to transcribe the document entire : — ■ 

" To the Bight Hon. Williim Pitt, ont ^ His Majaitg's Prineipai 

Secrelaiia of State. 

" SiK— Suffer an admirer of yours at this distance to congratu- 
late himself on the glory and advantage which are likely to 
accrue to the nation by your being at its head, and at the same 
time to return his most grateful thanks for the distinguished 
manner you have been pleased to speak of his successes in these 
parts, fiir indeed beyond his deservings. 

" The close attention you bestow on the afTairs of the British 
nation in general has induced me to trouble you with a few par- 
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ticulare relative to India, and to lay before you an exact account 
of the revenues of this country, the genuineness whereof you 
may depend upon, as it has been &ithfully extracted from the 
minister's books. 

"The great revolution tliat lias been effected here by the 
success of the English arms, and tlie vast advantages gained to 
the Company by a treaty concluded in consequence thereof, 
have, I observe, in some measure, engaged the public attention; 
but much more may yet in time be done, if the Company will 
exert themselves in the manner the importance of their present 
possessions and future -prospects deserves. I have represented 
to them in the strongest terms the espediency of sending oat 
and keeping up constantly such a force as will enable them to 
embrace the first opportunity of further aggrandising them- 
selves ; and I dare pronounce, from a thorough knowledge of 
this country government,* and of the genius of the people, ac* 
quired by two years' application and experience, that such an 
opportunity will soon offer. The reigning Subah, whom the 
victory at Plassey invested with the sovereignty of these pro- 
vinces, still, it is true, retains his attachment to us, and proba- 
bly, while he has no other support, will continue to do so ; but 
Mussulmans are so little influenced by gratitude, that, should be 
ever think it his interest to break with us, the obligations he 
owes us would prove no restraint : and this is very evident from 
hb having lately removed his Prima Minister, and out off two 
or three principal officers, all attached to our interest, and who 
had a share in his elevation. Moreover, he is advanced id years ; 
and his son is go cruel, worthless a young fellow, and so appa- 
rently an enemy to the English, that it will be almost unsafe 
trusting him with the succession. So small a body as two thou- 
sand Europeans will secure us against any apprehensions from 
either the one or the other ; and^ in case of their daring to be 
troublesome, enable the Company to take the sovereignty upon 
themselves. 

" There will be the less difficulty in brinpng about such an 
event, as the natives themselves have no attachment whatever tO' 
particular princes ; and as, under the present Government, tbsy 

* The application is bere limited (o the govenuneDt of Bengal. 
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Imve no security for their lives or propertieB, they would rejoice 
io 80 bappy an escliange as that of a mild for a despotic govem- 
ment : and there is little room to doubt our easily obtwning the 
Mogul's sunnud (or grant) in canfirmation thereof, provided we 
agreed to pay him the stipulated allotment out of the revenues, 
viz. fifty lacs annually. This has, of late years, been very ill 
paid, owing to the distractions in the heart of the Mogul Em- 
pire, which have disabled that court from attending to their 
concerns in the distant provinces : and the Yizier has actually 
wrote to me, desiring I would engage the Nabob to make the 
payments agreeable to the former usage; nay, further ; applica- 
tion has been made to me from the Court of Delhi, to take 
chai^ of collecting this payment, the person intrusted with 
which b styled the King's Dewan, and is the next person both 
io dig;nity and power to the Subah. But this high ofHce I have 
been obliged to decline for the present, as I am unwilling to 
occasion any jealousy on the part of the Subah ; especially as I 
see no likelihood of the Company's providing us with a sufficient 
force to Support properly so considerable an employ, and which 
would open a way for securing the Subahship to ourselves. 
That this would be agreeable to the Mogul can hardly be ques- 
tioned, as it would be so much to his interest to have these coun- 
tries under the dominion of a nation &med for their good faith, 
rather than in the hands of people who, a long experience has 
convinced him, never will pay him his proportion of the reve- 
nues, unless awed into it by the fear of the Imperial army march- 
ing to force them thereto. 

" But BO large a sovereignty may possibly be an object too 
extensive for a mercantile company ; and it is to be feared they 
are not of themselves able, without the nation's assistance, to 
m^ntajn so wide a dominion. I have therefore presumed, Sir, 
to represent this matter to you, and submit it to your considera- 
tion, whether the execution of a design, that may hereafter be 
still carried to greater lengths, be worthy of the Government's 
taking it into hand. I flatter myself I have made it pretty clear 
■ to you that there will be little or no difficulty in obtaining the 
absolute possession of these rich kingdoms, and that with the 
Mogul's own consent, on condition of paying him less than a 
fifth of the revenues thereof. Now I leave you to judge whe- 
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th«r an income yearly of upwards of two miUions sterling, with the 
possesaioa of ijiree provinces abounding in the moat valuable 
productioDB of nature and of art, be an object deserving the 
public attention ; and whether it be worth the nation's while to 
take the proper nteaiures to secure such an acquisition, — an ac- 
quisition which, under the management of m> able and disinter- 
ested a minister, would prove a source of immense wealth to the 
kingdom, and might in time be appropriated In part as a fund 
towards diminishing thd heavy load of delrt under which we at 
present labour. Add to these advantages the influence we shall 
thereby acquire over tite several European nations engaged in 
the commerce here, which these could no longer carry on but 
through our indulgence, and under such limitations as we should 
think fit to prescribe. It is well worthy consideration that this 
project may be brought about without draining the mother 
country, as has been too mucli the case with our possessions in 
America. A small force from home will be sufficient, as we 
always make sure of any number we please of black troops, who, 
being bothmuch better paid and treated by us than by the coun- 
try powers, will very readily enter into our service. Mr. Walsh, 
who will have the honour of delivering you this, having been 
my secretary during the late fortunate expedition, is a thorough 
master of the subject, and will be able to explain to you the 
whole design, and the &cility with which it may be executed, 
much more to your satisfaction, and 'with greater perspicuity, 
than can possibly be done in q letter. I shall therefore only 
further remark, that I have communicated it to no other person 
but yourself; nor should I have troubled you, Sir, but fh>m a 
conviction that you will give a fevourable reception to any pro- 
posal intended for the public good. 

" The greatest part of the troops belonging to this establish- 
ment are now employed in an expedition against the French in 
the Deccan ; and, by the accounts lately recpived from thence, 
I have great hopes we shall succeed in extirpating them from 
the province of Golconda, where they have reigned lords para- 
mount so long, and from whence they have drawn their principal 
resources during the troubles upon the coast. 

" Notwithstanding the extraordinary effort made by tlie 
French in sending out M. Lally with a considerable force tlie 
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]aBt ;ear, I am confident, before the end of this, th^ will be 
near their la^ gasp in tbe Caf oatic,* unleM Nime very unforeseen 
event interpose in their &vour. The aaperiority of our squadron, 
and the plenty of ntoney and supplies of all kinds which oui 
friends od the eoast will be furnished with from this province, 
while the enemy are in total want of everything, without any 
viuble means of redress, are such advantages as, if properly 
attended to, cannot fitil of wholly efiteting their nun in that a* 
well as in every other part of India. 

" May the zeal and the vigorous measures prelected for the 
service of the nation, which have so eminently distinguished 
your ministry, be crowned with all the success they deserve, is 
the most fervent wish of him who is, with the greaiest respect, 
Sir, your meet devoted humble servant, 

(Signed) " Eos. Cuvl 

" Caleutta, 
" 7lA JoMMUy, 17fiS." 

The above a a very remarkable document. It shows that the 
views of the writer extended a great way beyond the circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded, and exhibits him in tite 
light of a far-eeeing and deep-thinking politician. Doubtless 
the constitution of the government under which he immediately 
acted has undei^one many important modifications since the 
letter was drawn up. The establishment of a Board of Control 
has given power to the Crown through its ministers — if not to 
originate, certainly to modify and direct, all measures of r^ula- 
tion intended for the management of the aflairs of India ; while 
at each renewal of the charier Parliament haa more and more 
broken in upon the monopolies secured to the Company by pre- 
vious grants. But let it not be forgotten that in 1759 there was 
no Board of Control in existence, and that the Directors were as 
independent both of the Crown and of the.Kouges of Parliament 
as if they had belonged to a foreign state, and were intrusted 
with its government. Kow, no man possessed of Clive's know- 
ledge in Indian affairs could look upon such a state of things 
with complacency. Anticipating, as he did, constant accessions 
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of territorial empire to his country, and forese^ng ttmt this niust 
inevitably IwA to an entanglement more and more complicated 
in Asiatic policy, he was desirous that the mainsprings of action 
should be established where it was likely to move with a vigor- 
ous and a consbtent impetus : and being without experience of 
any other source of political power than the Crown, he desired 
to place at once the territories won by the valour of the King's 
subjects under the protection, and of course under the control, 
of the Crown and its Ministers. There is no knowing what the 
consequences might have been had Mr. Fitt listened favourably 
to the proposition. But Pitt, though he acknowledged the 
practicability of the plan, was deterred from adopting it by a 
consideration, at that time exaggerated, of the difficulties which 
seemed to beset both its principle and its details. Clive's project 
thus fell to the ground. But Clive's views are so rooted in 
wisdom and common sense, that sooner or later we may calcu- 
late on their adoption ; and it is more than probable that a late 
exercise of power by the Court of Directors, in the recall of a 
Govern or- General without any reason assigned, or any reference 
made to the wishes of the Queen's Ministers, will tend to ac- 
celerate the issue. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Clive'B iumeDse wealtlt — Hia generatit^— He proposes to quit Bengal. 

Hatinq wEiited till the few clouds which hung in the political 
horiioa were dispersed — having fully instructed Major Camac 
and Colonel Fotde how to deal with Shah Zada should he not 
be induced by the defeat of the Dutch armament tu abandon his 
design upon Patna, Clive, after taking formal leave of the 
Nabob at Moorsbedahad, returned to Calcutta, and began to make 
preparatJODS for an immediate departure for Europe. He was thus 
engaged when a despatch arrived from the Court of Directors, 
of which both the style and the substance gave serious and on 
the whole just offence to the chiefe of the local government. 
Such B communication was not calculated to remove the con- 
victions on which Clive's letter to the firet Minister of the Crown 
hod been founded ; and in the reply, which he' is understood 
mainly to have dictated, no disguise was put upon the sentiments 
of the parties wronged. I have thought it necessary to refer to 
this circumstance, because the entire transaction, from its first 
stage to its last, is eminently chanicterisiic of the body which 
look the lead in it. To Dive, indeed, neither the folly nor the 
insolence of the Directors was now of any moment. He had 
made his fortune ; and it was a princely one. He bad earned a 
name second only to that of Wolfe— if second even to his — in the 
estimation of his countrymen ; and being on the point of quitting 
their service, it mattered little to him how they might receive 
that reproof which their servants conv^ed to them. But on 
the &te of India it told seriously ; for, the wrath of the Honour- 
able Court being excited, they forthwith dismissed from their 
employ the ablest and most trustworthy of Clive's colleagues. 
Of their intention to act in a manner so well calculated to 
involve their own af^rs in confusion he knew nothing, whep, 
after handing over the government to Mr. Holwell, he took final 
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leave of his colleagues and of the iohabitants of Fort William. 
Oa the 5lh of February, 1760, he embarked with hie family on 
board of ship, and the following day was making head with a 
fiivourable wind and current down the Ganges. 

There are few instances on record of such success in life as 
that to which Clive had by this time attained. Beginning the 
world without a shilling in his purse, he was now, at the age of 
fouT-and-thirty, one of the wealthiest subjects of the British 
Crown. In liard cash he had received, partly as gifts from the 
£fabob, partly as his l^i^mate share i^ prize-money, about 
800,00(M. To this must be added no trivial amount of aceo- 
mulatioDS ariung out of the interest of moneys invested, and 
savings on bh regular pay ; while the returns of the jaghire or 
feof are put down by himself as averaging full 27,000/. annually. 
They whose wish to stale his income at the lowest admit tlutt 
he must have be«i in the receipt of at least 40,000/. a^year. 
Others, probably as well informed, and who liave no apparent mo- 
tive to deviate from the truth, rate it at 60,000/. In either case 
the amoont would be enormous now ; in the middle of the last 
century it had few parallels even among the revenues of princes. 
It is due to the memmy of this remarkable man to state tiiat lie 
made, upon the whole, an excellent use of hie wealth. His 
liberality to his parents, and indeed to all who by the ties at 
blood or of fiiendship had the most distant claim upon his kind* 
nees, was unlMunded. Hearing that his old cominander, General 
I^awrence, was but indi^%utly provided for in the world, be 
settled upon him an annuity of SOO/. He paid bis fetber's 
debts, which seem to liave amounted to more than 9000/., and 
allowed him an income more than liaodsome for his ststion ia 
life, and desired a coach to be kept for his use. He presented 
to each of his ive sisters a portion of 2000/., and was generons 
eveu to his aunts, ta his cousins, and to the cousins and aunts 
of his wife. Still, when all was done, he remained the richest 
commoner of his day. Clive, however, was rich only becaoae 
money came to Iiim more quickly than he was able to spend it. 
He was not only not of a niggard disposition, but his personal 
babits ran into the of^osite extreme. It ia anudng to read the 
orden for fine dresses and rich wines which be sent home to hit 
agents in England:— "I must trouble you," be writes to Mr. 
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Orme on the lat of August, 1757, " with a few comniiuioiu 
coacerbing fitmily afiairs. Imprimis, what you can provide 
must be of the best and finest you can gut for love or money ; — 
two hundred shirts, the wristbands worked, some of the ruffles 
worked with a border ^ther in squares or points, and the rest 
plain ; stocks, neckcloths, and baadkerchie& in proportion ; 
three corse (sikty pairs) of the finest stockings ) several pieces 
of plain tmd spotted muslin, two yaids wide, for aprons; book- 
mualins ; cambrics; a few pieces of the finest dimity ; aod a com- 
plete set of table-lioen of Fort St. David diaper made for the 
purpose." In the same spirit his friend. Captain Latham of 
the BojaI Navy, whom he appears to l>ave employed amon^ 
the tailors, i^iites to inform him that he* the Captain, had pre* 
pared for the Governor a court-suit — namely, a fine scarlet 
elotb coat, with bandacnHe gold lace, " which he preferred to the 
common vear. of velvet," and a rich brocade waistcoat to match. 
The gallant eommisMoner adds — " It is my de«gn to line the 
fcoat with parchment, that it may not wrinkle." Nor muM I 
ftffget to add, while reterring to this subject, that, a wig being 
then indispensable to the equipment of a gentleman, Clive had 
& whole boiffiill of this species of head-gear sent out to him. 
The individual who eould thus. care for his own dress and out- 
ward ftppeffrancs was not likely to stinl his wife in her wardn^, 
or to shat his doots against friends, or indeed ag»nst any who 
were entitled by their rank in the service to vtsrt him. Ctive's 
hospitality was unbonnded ; atid though he never appears him- 
self to have exceeded tt> wine, he placed at the disposal of hi^ 
guests aoaple means of induing a taste which was then more 
prevalent than it happily has become since. In like manner he 
betted freely at cards and in the cock-pit — the latter amusement 
(a most brutal one) being much in vt^e among the gentlemen 
of India in those days ; and his bmses, equipages. See., were 
ila namerous and as brilliant ae " love or money oould procure." 
It must not be supposed, however, that such snbjects ae these 
occupied his thoughts for one moment to the exclusion of giaver 
matters. Olive's rulii^ passion was ambition. He never won a 
step m the ladder of &me or of socbI position without inime< 
dialelf oeri^ing to ascend beyond it. Being Governor of Bengal, 
he desired his father to ascertain by inquiring among his friends 
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whether or not it might be practicable to obtain an appointmeDt 
lu Governor-General of British India. When satisfied that the 
time y/as not yet come for such an arrangement, he avowed his 
determination, as soon as he should return home, to obtain a seat 
iu the House of Commons, and to go with the Ministry. The 
same spirit it was which ui^;ed him to correspond with many of 
the leEuling men of the day, among whom may be enumerated 
Lord Chancellor Northampton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Barrington, and Mr. Henry Fox. And yet he, vbo 
evidently desired to keep well with the great, and had, perhaps, 
too much courted them during his first sojourn in England, never 
fot^t the companions of his youth, or persons who might have 
been kind to him while in obscurity. His old friend and brother* 
in-law. Captain Maskelyne, seems to have made no figure as a 
soldier ; yet Clive, though he would not promote him to places 
of trust which he was unequal to fill, added 10,0002. to bis 
savings, and sent him home with a competency. To Mr. 
Chauncy, a gentleman of no note, who, having been connected 
with the India Company, was instrumental in procuring for 
Clive his writership, the letters of this successful commander 
are unifbnnly grateful and generous : " If I have been any way 
instrumental in the late revolution," he says, writing to this 
worthy man about the overthrow of Suraj-u-Dowlah, " the merit 
is entirely owing to you, who countenanced, favoured, and pro- 
tected me, and was the chief cause of my coming to India in a 
station which rendered me capable of serving the Company. 
Accept, sir, of my gratitude and ^'sincerest wishes for' your wel- 
fare. May you enjoy the blessings of peace and retirement, and 
may success and every other happiness in this life forsake me 
when I foiffet how much I am obI^;ed to you." 

Meanwhile the fame of Clive's great exploits, and of the ina- 
portant services he had rendered to his country, was tilling 
every circle in the empire. His own rdatives and personal 
friends were of course loud and incessant in his praises j indeed, 
the anxiety of his worthy &ther, that the shadow of a stiade 
should nowhere be permitted to obscure hb son's merits, was as 
apt at times to place the object of the good man's adulation in a 
false point of view, as it jarred against both the poli<7 and the 
better taste of Clive himself. The truth, however, ts, that Clive 
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Stood in DO need of such blowers of bubbles to render his name 
illustrious. It was in everybody's mouth ; at Court ; and every* 
whereelse; and the mostfomard to load him with praise seems to 
have been George the Second himself. In the year 1758, when 
disaster attended all the military operations of England by land 
and sea, and the Duke of Cumberland was forced, by public 
opinion, to retire from the office of commatider-in-chief, Lord 
Ligonier, who succeeded him, took occasion one day to ask the 
King's permission for the young Lord Dunmore to serveas a volun- 
teer in the army of the King of Prussia. Leave was refused, upon 
which the Commander-in-chief went on to say, " May he not 
join the Duke of Brunswick, then ?" "Pshaw!" replied the 
King, " what can he get by attending the Duke of Brunswick ? 
If he desire to learn the art of war, let him go to Clive." But 
higher renown befell him than this when the illustrious Pitt 
spoke of him as a heaven-born general" — as the only officer who 
by land or sea had sustained the reputation of the country and 
added to its glory. All these anecdotes, and many more which 
the limits of the present work compel me to omit, were repeated 
to Clive in the letters which he received from home. But it is 
not in the nature of things that so much good should come upon 
any man unalloyed by evil. There is a degree of renown and an 
extent of prosperity which command the admiration of all 
without stirring in any the feelings of envy ; but no sooner are 
these exceeded than a host of enemies iiang, as it were, upon the 
skirts of the prosperous, and endeavour to pull him down. Had 
Themistocles done less good service to Athens, he would not 
have died in exile ; George Canning might have retained the 
political friendships of his youth to old age had he been content 
to play a subordinate part to men who soon went a thousand 
miles beyond him in the career of liberalism. In like manner, 
Clive, whom all men had welcomed with applause on his return 
from the defence of Arcot, became, as victor of Plassey, and the 
arbiter of the destinies of crowned heads in the East, an object 
of undisguised jealousy to many. Among the Directors of tlie 
India Company in particular, this bad feeling seems to have 
• ThUremarkableeipressionof tbaftther, when BjjeakJDg of Lord Clive, 
c«ne to be ipplied in after years to the son as a rainiEler. The late Mr. 
Pitt was called "aheaven-bom miDister"ia hia jontb, fbr the purpose of 
travesljiDg Lord Chatham's adulation of (he liclor of Plassey. 
k2 
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•truck root; and Clive'a bthsr, who delighted in nothing so 
much as retailing goeeip of eveiy sort to hi* son, took care that 
the latter ifaould not be igoonot of the &ct. 

Cljve'a nature was not bo framed as to lake any rery deep or 
painful impression from the ezertionB of the envious. He loved 
praise, and was open to flattery ; but detiaction only roused him 
lo deal out blows at least tm heavy as the raiemies of bis good 
name endeavoured to inflict upon him. He was, however, a man 
of the world i and, knowing how apt injudicious laudation ia to 
•tand ia the sny of the par^ praised, he did hia best to restrain 
the seal of the friends who vied with one another in fighting 
what th^ conceived to be his battles in his sl>sence. In a lettn 
to cne of bis agents, in which he discnsies at lei^^ his own 
past career and future prospects, this point is stnugly presseiL 
" As this good news," he says, " may set my fhther upon exerting 
himself too much, and paying too many visits to the Duke of 
Newcastle, Mr. Fox, and other great mm, I desire you will 
endeavour to moderate his expectaUona ; for although I intend 
getting into Farliament, and have hopes of b^g taken notice of 
by hia Majesty, yet you know the merit of all actions is greatly 
lessened \fy being too much boasted of. I know my &ther'a 
dispositioa leads this way, which proceeds fitom his afEection Ibi 
me." 

Besides these embansssments, which may be conwlered to a 
certain ext«it as inseparable from the career which he had run, 
Clive was subjected at this time to triab of a different deecriptioD, 
which he felt acutely. I have elsewhere explained that he was 
veiy happy in bis marriage. There was not much usoriousness 
about him, to be sure, neither was his taste of such a nature as 
led him particularly to delight in the prattle of babes or the 
sports of vtTj young people ; but he was sincerely attached to 
Mrs. Clive, as indeed it well became him to be, and had a 
fhther's honest affection for the children wliom she brought him. 
One of these, an infant boy, died just as he was about to dqiart 
the second time &r India. Another, also a boy, was so ill at 
the period of his embarkation to return home in 1760, that it 
was found neces»uy to leave the little fellow beliind. Mr. 
FuUerton, a friend of the lather, took chai^ of the invalid, wad 
laid him in bis grave soon afler the ship which bore the rest of 
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the &mily to Eng-Iand had begun her voyage. Clive'a letters 
show that these viaiiationa, and especially the tatter, were not 
uofelt by him ; nevertheless, the t()ne of his correspondence upon 
private af^rs is generally cheerful ; giving proof that hia home 
was a happy one — so fer, at least, as a man of hia temperament 
can be $aid to find sources of real happiness anywhere. His 
own health, however, was not good ; he had euifered much 
during the latter months of his stay in Bengal from rheumatism, 
and feared at ooe time that it would end in gout. His appre- 
b«inon on that score soon vanished, It is true, and he describes 
himself, at the period of his departure from Calcutta, as being in 
excellent health. But he had not been in England many weeks 
ere another uid a more alarming illness overtook him. He 
appears on this occasion to have suffered greatly fnnn that de- 
pression of spirits to which he had been liable from boyhood. 
The malady was not, however, on the mind, but in the body ; 
and for some months his medical attendants entertained serious 
mi^vings as to the issue. But it may be well to devote a 
separate chapter to a sketch of his manner of life from the 
autumn of 1760, when be reached London for the second time, 
to the early summer of 1764, when for the last time he quitted 
it to return to the scene of his early glories. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Clive's public career in England— Hii private lutnt*. 

I HAVE not been able to ascertain the exact date of CUve's 
landing in England. It seems to have been some (jme in the 
month of September or of October 1760, and enough remains on 
record to ehow that his first reception both at Court and in the 
India House was ver^ flattering. Clive himself, indeed, never 
affected to hide his disappointment 'at the limited extent to 
which honours were conferred upon him by the Crown. In a 
letter to Major Carnac, dated the 27th of February, 1762, he 
more than insinuates that he bad expected to receive the red 
ribbon, and to be raised at once to the British peerage ; instead 
of which an Irish peerage only was offered, though it was 
accompanied by a sort of assurance that his Majesty had higher 
things in store for so distinguished a subject. But in attributing 
the circumstance to the severe illness with which, as I have judt 
explained, he was attacked almost immediately on landing, he 
probably judged aright. Out of si^t out of mind is a form of 
speech which may be ^tplied as freely in cases like this as in the 
more vulgar affairs of visiting and acquaintance. The gratitude 
of men in power, like the hospitalities of the gay and wealthy, 
seldom seeks out for objects on which to expend itself. 
They who desire to take advantage of either must, at all events, 
keep themselves in the way not to be overlooked. 

Though not a member of the House of Lords, Clive soon 
established for himself a large sliare of influence in society. He 
fought his own way into the House of Commons, and surrounded 
himself there with a phalanx of friends, who, owing their seats 
to him, were devoted to his interests. His first essay in political 
life had attached him to the party of which Fox was at the 
head. The commanding genius of Pitt in a short time won him 
over ; but his true devotion was to George Grenville, whom he 
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continued to support, whether in office or out of it, with all the 
strength which he could commuid. Accordingly, when Lord 
Bute prevailed upon the young King to separate himself from 
Pitt, and by and by to throw the Duke of Newcastle and his 
section of the Cabinet overboard, Clive, though requested in 
some sort to name his own terms, refused to support Uie new 
Adminbtration. "Now that we are to have peace abroad," 
he writes in November, 1762, "war is commencing at home 
among ourselves. There is to be a most violent combat at the 
meeting of Parliament whether Bute or Newcastle is to govern 
this kingdom ; and the times are so critical that every member 
has an opportunity of fixing a price upon his services. I still 
continue to be one of those un&shionable kind of pec^le who 
think very highly of independency, and to bless my stars indul- 
gent fortune has enabled me to act according to my conscience. 
Being very lately asked by authority if I had any honour to ask 
from my Sovereign, my answer was, that I thought it dlshoDOur- 
able to lake advantage of the times ; but that, when these Parlia- 
mentary disputes were at an end, if his Majesty should then 
approve of my conduct by rewarding it, I should think myself 
Mghly honoured in receiving any marks of the royal &vour." 

Reusing to co-operate with the Government of the day, 
Clive was, of course, treated by it with coldness. He was not 
even consulted while negotiations with France were pending 
respectii^ the lerins on which it would be proper to insist in 
order to protect the interests of the English in Bengal ; his case 
thus offering a remarkable contrast to that of Bussy, who no 
sooner returned on parole to his own country than he became 
the chief adviser of the French minister on all points relating to 
Indian politics. But Clive resembled the Duke of Welling- 
ton in this, that, wherever he conceived that by volunteering 
advice he could effect a public good, he did not hesitate to state 
hb views, even to a hostile Administmtion. Accordingly, he 
drew up a paper or memorial, which he forwarded to Lord Bute, 
setting forth, In clear and forcible terms, the outlines of the 
political systems of France and England in the East, and ex- 
plaining in detail the extent to which, and no further, concessions 
might be made, in the event of peace, by the latter power to the 
former. He is particularly urgent in this document on f 
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poinU — namely, that in tlie Carnatic the French shall be limited 
as to the number of troops nbicb they are permitted to keep on 
foot, and that they shall not, on any account whatever, be re- 
admitted into Bengal except in the character of merchants. 

Lwd Bute could not but see the force of his correspondent** 
Tcosooing, and expressed himself much obliged by it. He 
adopted Lord Clive's pn^ect, likewise, so far, that the French 
Government, in the treaty of 1763, t^reed not to mainlajn any 
troops either in Bengal or in the Northern Circars. But, at the 
suggestion of an influential member of the Court of Direoton 
who bad long ceaaed to be on a friendly footing with Cliva, tha 
Minister had well-nigh marred his own work by stipulating for 
the recognition of Mahomed All Khan as Nabob of the Oar-r 
natic, and agreeing coosequently to acknowledge the right of 
Salabut Jung to tlie Souhbadarry of the Decoao. By mere acci- 
dent Clive learned what was in pn^ress, and did not Ecruple 
to CKpose the abdunlK; of mixing up questions so entirely ex- 
traneous with matters which eonoerned the French and £ng)iah 
nations, and these only. The clauses were withdrawu, aad tbci 
treaty, thus amended, received the sanction of both Conrta. 

I have alluded to the change of feeling which had arisen 
between Clive and an influential member of the Court of Di- 
rectors with whom he had formerly been on terms of ami^. 
The iodividual in question was Mr. Lawrence Sulivaa, a man 
of undeniable talent, and of elear though somewhat liMited 
views, but of a di^ositlon so peculiar that he could not bear to 
be either thwarted in his purposes or helped to the acoomplwh- 
ment of them by any hand except his own. Havi^ spent some 
ti^e in India, he brought into the Direction, when called to a 
seat in that Court, a qualification which was posseswd by few, if 
any, of his colleagues — namely, a practical acquaintanee with the 
wants and circumstances of the country which he assisted to 
govern. Admiring Clive while at a distance, he had givm him 
^ general sug^ort, which Clive repaid by throwing the whole of 
his influence among tlie proprietors into Mr. Sulivan's scale. 
And ohiefly through their exertions Mr. Sulivan was placed in 
the chair, where he soon succeeded in establishing ft moital 
supremacy over the body. No sooner, however, was the fiict of 
Clive's intended return to England made known than Mr. 
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SuUvan took the alarm. He foresaw that, should Olive's 
ambition point in the direction of the India House, hia own 
influence there would soon be cast into the shade, and be 
determined, b^ every means in bu power, to avert the cata- 
strophe. His course of action was obvious enough, and he 
followed it. The ofi'eDsive letter from Bengal served as a peg on 
which to hang a general charge of pride and insubordinaticin. 
Kobody brought this openly forward, it is true, because the 
object of it was beyond the limits of the Court's jurisdiction ; 
but it was eautionsly infused by one mind into another till the 
whole tiecame conscious of its power, and of the angry feelings 
which it stirred. Again, Clive had become too rich. T)ie Com- 
pany, and not the individual, ought to have reaped the reward of 
the Company's exertions ; and, above all, this jaghire, which their 
servant had accepted, was intolerable. It ought not to be per- 
mitted to continue-'^nd it should not. At the same time, neither 
Mr.'Sulivan nor any -other member of the Court could deny, that 
whatever it was competent to Meer Jaffler to give, it was com- 
petent to Lord Clive to accept ; and the necessity of acting 
with caution and delicacy was admitted. Mr. Sulivan does not 
appear, at this st^e in the business, to have desired to go 
further. By ataimii^ Olive for the continuance of his jagliire, 
he hoped to beep him out of the vortex of Leaden hall-street 
politics, and for a time he succeeded. Clive accepted the warning 
whieh Sulivan gave in good part, and for a while held aloof 
frmn interference with the proceedings of a body which tacitly 
pledged itself, through its chairman, to abstain on these terms 
&om interfering with bim. 

Olive was willing to purciiase the quiet eajoyment of his 
jaghire by leaving to others the general management of aflkirs 
at the India House ; but it was not in his nature to forget old 
IHendships, nor pertiaps to sufler old antipathies to die out. As 
most men in high command are apt to do, he denred to promote 
the interests of those who had served immediately under his own 
eye, and made their merits conspicuous to him. Others, whose 
claims might be of equal weigitt, though differently established, 
he overloolied ; and in one memorable ease, at least, be carried 
the principle to an ineacusable extent. Colonel Forde was au 
especial favourite with Clive, as indeed he deserved to be ; s- 
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waa Major Carnac ; so was Captain Calliaud ; and so was a 
Captain Enos— of one of whoae exploits I shall have occasion 
to speak in another portion of this memoir. But Colonel Coote 
had not even his friendship, and he Bcarcely did justice to that 
gentleman's services on the Coromandel coast in his eagerness 
to advance Forde at Coote'a expense. It happened that Mr. 
Sulivaa and he took different views of this subject. Many of 
those whom Lord Clive recommended to the Court's protection 
Mr. Sulivan disliked; almost all whom Clive disliked Mr. 
Sulivan was anxious to patronize. Collision on points like this 
necessarily leads to estrangement and mutual distrust ; and the 
step firom dbtnist to hostility, in tempers like that of Clive, is 
never a wide one. In November, 1762, I find his Lordship 
writing to his old friend Mr. Vansittart in the following 

" There is a terrible storm brewing against the next general 
election. Sulivan, who is one of the Directors this year, is 
strongly opposed by Rous and his party, and by part, if not all, 
of the £ast Indians (particularly the Bengallese), and matters 
are carried to such lengths that either Sulivan or Rous must give 
way. I must acknowledge that in my heart I am a wellwbher 
for the cause of Bous, although, considering the great stake I 
have it) India, it is probable I shall remain neuter. Sulivan 
might have attached me to his interest if he had pleased ; but he 
could never forgive the Bengal letter, and never has reposed 
that confidence in me which my services to the East India Com- 
pany entitled me to. The consequence has been, that we have 
all along behaved to one another like shy cocks— at times out- 
wardly expressing great regard and friendship for each other." 

Time passed, and the daily recurrence of contrarieties, for I 
cannot call them bickerings, more and more embittered the feel- 
ings of these two gentlemen towards one another. Mr. Sulivan 
was a prot%4 and firm supporter of Lord Bute ; Lord Clive 
took the side of Granville, having despaired of the return of 
Pitt to office. He disapproved of the peace of 1763, and voted 
with the minority in the House of Commons which condemned 
it. Xrord Bute was much annoyed ; and, seeking about for some 
meansof diminishing CliveV influence, he found in Mr. Sulivan a 
willing instrument wherewith to work ; — for Sulivan had become 
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doubly jealous of his rival, as he now considered him, in con- 
sequence of the credit which the latter received smoDg the 
proprietors for having guarded their intereBts by the atnendments 
which he had introduced into the treaty of peace with France. 
As a matter of course, hostility on one side begat indignation 
and the wish to retaliate on the other, till at last Clive threw 
himself, with all his might, into the arena. It was clear to him 
dther that he himself must cease to have weight in the councils 
of India, or that Mr. Sulivan's authority must be absolutely 
struck down. He determined to aim at the latter alternative. 
With this view he set himself, at the election of 1763, lo resist 
the return of that gentleman to the Directory. He left no 
means untried to effect his object. He purchased 100,000/. 
worth of stock, and, dividing it among friends on whom he could 
rely, into 500/. shares, he commanded such a retinue of voters 
as had never before followed one man to the India House. All 
on whom he had or was believed to have a claim were solicited 
to go with him likewise ; and at the show of hands the msjority 
in his favour was prodigious. Writing to Mr. Vansittart on the 
19th of March, 1763, he says — "The tremendous day is over. 
I need not he particular aliout it. You will have it from many 
hands. 1 should imagine there were present not less tlian eight 
hundred proprietors. Numbers of neutral parties went off; and 
no small number of our friends, thinking our majority so great 
that there was no occasion for their presence. Indeed, upon the 
holding up of hands, I thought we were at least two to one. 
This is really a great victory, conudering we had the united 
strength of the whole Ministry against us." 

If gigantic eiertions, and the risk of much pecuniary loss, 
deserved to secure a victory of this sort, Clive ought clearly to 
have come off a conqueror. He availed himself to its uimost 
limits of the iniquitous law which sanctioned— or rather of the 
absence of the law which ought to have prevented — the creation 
of fictitious votes. Of the two hundred proprietors who, for the 
purposes of the election had each his 500/. stock, probably one 
hundred and ninety were pledged, as eoon as the contest was 
over, to restore their qualifications to him from whrau they had 
borrowed them. But Clive's opponents were neither less dili- 
gent nor more scrupulous than he ; and above all, there was the 
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teet of the ballot-box to be sustainecl. It decided against Clive, 
and he was loon made to feel that not to prerail in such a con* 
test wM to espoM himwlf to trouble and mortification. One of 
the firat acta of the new Court was to address a letter to the 
Govomor of Bengal, in whioh be was commanded not only to 
■paj into tlie Company's treamirjr the amount of GHve'a jaghii« 
for the current year, but to make out a statement of the sums 
paid to Clive since the jaghire was first granted, with a view to 
compel restitution to be made. Olive's indignation, when the lact 
of such orders having gone forth first reached him, was extreme ; 
nevertheless he bore himself wilh greater appearance of com- 
posure than might have been expected in a man of his natoTallj' 
impetuous temper. He wrote to his fHends in India, urging 
them to delay compliance with the Court's instructions in ease 
the slightest loop-hole should be aflbrded of escape from prompt 
compliance with them. His next step was to apply to the Court 
of Directors for a copy of (he proceedings on which a measure 
so deeply afiTecting his interests was founded ; and on theirrefiisal 
to furnish the infurmation sougtit, he filed a bill againt them in 
Chancery. There could be little doubt as to the issue of the 
tHal, had it come on. All the most eminent lawyers of the day, 
includiiuf Mr. Yorke, then Attorney- General, and Mr. Fletcher 
Norton, the Solicitor-General, had given their <^inion that the 
Conrt of Directors liad no case ; indeed, that their own tenure of 
the Zemindarry rested on the same ground which assured toOive 
his rents or reserved revenue arising out of such Zemindarry. 
But before matters could be brought to an issue, circumstances 
arose which threw both the Court of Directors and the Company 
itself in some sense at Clive's fieei. There had been mismanage- 
ment and conliision in the province of Bengal ever since Clive 
resigned his seat as President of the governing foody. Without 
n head to direct, or an arm vigorous enough to restrain titem, the 
Company's servants, as welt European as native, had been guilty 
of all manner of abuses. Revolutions had been brought about at 
Moorshedabad by processes and with a view to the accomplish- 
ment of objects which were alike unjustifiable ; and the con- 
sequence was, an interruption of the Compeny's trade, and the 
entire cessation of means wherewith to pay the dividends. Now, 
to hit the proprietors here was to wound these gentlemen in 
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vital parts. The; were not vet; careJlil to invcatigate the 
eloiiRs of rival Indian priucea to their thrones ; whMber the 
■objects of these princes throve or weot to ruin wu a queetion 
with which tbej tooli little coocera; and the peculations of 
their own frieuds and relatives, so long aa they were coidned 
within moderate liiuits, afflicted them not ; b«t to toueh tbe 
dividends waa to dry up the current of Iheir blood at its fonntatn- 
bead. Tbe wildest alarm pervaded the whole body. Tbey 
demanded inquiry ; and tbe more tbe case wan inveatigaled tbe 
leas were they satisfied with tlte resists. Wliat waa to be done? 
As if actuated by one feeling, tbe pri^ rietMs aaet in full Court, 
and determined that Clive alone could save tbem from ruin. 
They entreated him to return to Bengal, and asaume once more 
tbe maDSgement of their a&irs in that qnarter. Indeed, they 
went furth^. If he accepted the trust which they pressed upon 
htm, be was (o go, not as President of tbe Governing Council of 
Calcutta, but as Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief 
over tbe whole tkf tbe Company's possessions in the East. And 
that there might be no plea fur declining the ofi^r because of tbe 
unsettled state of his dispute with the Court of Bireeteis, the 
Courtof Proprietors proposed that the jagbire should beat once 
reatored, and dive's right to its continued possession officially 
tect^nised. This was indeed the triumph of talent and genius 
over envy. But Clive declined to avail himself of tbe Court's 
oitfausiaan. Ha said that he had bb own proposal relative to 
the jagbire to make, on tbe compliance of the Court of Directors 
with which one obstacle to his acceptance of the important trust 
(^led to him by the proprietors would be removed. This he 
briefly stated ; and, when tbe Court aocepted it by acclamation, 
he wait (m to say that there was yet aoother point which they 
must concede to him, otherwise he must decline enlering again 
into their service. He ditfered, be said, »o much from Mr^ 
Sulivan in opinioii of the measures necessary to be taken for the 
good of the Company, thai he could not consider that gentleman 
as a proper Chairman of the Court o£ Director ; that it would 
be in vun for him to esert himself as he ought, in the office of 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of their forces, if his mea~ 
sures were to be thwarted and condemned at home, as they 
probably would be, by a Court of Directors under the iiduence 
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of a Chairman whose conduct, upon many occasions, had evinced 
his ignorance of East India af&irs, and who was also known to 
be his personal and inveterate enemy; that it was a matter 
totally indiSbrent to him who filled the chair, if Mr. Sulivan 
did not ; but that he could not, consiBtentl; with the regard he 
hod for Ilia own reputation, and the advantages he should be 
emulous of establishing for the Company, proceed in the ap- 
pointments with which they had honoured him, if that gentleman 
continued to have the lead at home. 

Mr. Sulivan seems to have been ill prepared for this direct 
attack. He knew his man too well to hope, that, having made 
the move, Clive would ever withdraw fi-ora it ; and, fearing lest 
his influence should be utterly destroyed, he endeavoured to 
protect himself by a display of zeal in the cause of others. 
After expressing his concurrence in the opinion of the General 
Court as to the talents of Lord Clive, with whom he could con- 
ceive no reason why he should be at variance, Mr. Sulivan 
proceeded to represent the impropriety of superseding (by the 
civil and military powers proposed to be granted to his Lordship) 
Mr. Vansittart, Governor of Bengal, and Major-General Law- 
rence, who bad lately been induced to return to Madras. He 
also stated the disappointment which the nomination of Lord 
Clive would occasion to Mr. Spencer, a Bombay servant lately 
nominated to the head of aflurs at Bengal. But the General 
Court were in no temper to listen to such reasoning, and with 
one voice insisted upon the Directors making the appointment. 
The Directors, as a last resource, desired to try the question by 
ballot ) but the by-laws of the Company establish that no 
ballot sW\ take place except by a requisition of, nine pro- 
prietors. Though upwards of three hundred were present, this 
number could not be found to sign thmr names to such a requisi- 
tion ; and the Court, in consequence, adjourned. 

The Court of Directors, thus compelled to attend to the wish 
of the Court of Proprietors, nominated Lord Clive Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of Bengal. There was some hesitation 
about the military commission interfering with that of Major- 
General Lawrence, who, though advanced in years, and infirm, 
liod accompanied his near relative, Mr. Falk, when that gentle- 
man was appointed Governor of Madras. But Clive i 
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that it was far from his wish to supersede his old commatKler : 
all he required was, that neither Major-General Lawrence nor 
any other officer should have the power of interfering with his 
command in Bengal. 

Lord Clive received his appointment* within a month of the 
general election ; and the Directors hurried their preparations 
for his departure, from a desire that he should leave England 
before that event took place ; conceiving, no doubt, that his 
doing so would evince a confidence iu their support, and prevent 
that opposition which several of them expected on the ground 
of their known hostility to the popular Governor, A letter was, 
in consequence, written to Lord Clive by the Secretary, inform- 
ing him that a ship was ready to receive him. He replied, that, 
for reasons he had assigned at the General Court, he could not 
think of embarking till he knew the result of the election of 
Directors, which was to take place in the ensuing month. The 
Directors, when Ihey received this answer, declared that they 
considered it as a resignation of the government. They there- 
fore summoned a General Court, at which one of the proprietors 
in their interest moved, that, as Lord Clive declined the govern- 
ment of Bengal, they should proceed to a new nomination ; hut 
his Lordship's declaration at the late Court had made too deep 
an impression to be easily erased. The proprietors saw nothing 
in his conduct but manly consistency with the sentiments which 
he had previously avowed; and, viewing the conduct of the Di- 
rectors as an unworthy artifice to evade compliance with their 
wishes, they threw out the proposition with violence and 
clamour. 

Strong in the support of the Proprietors, and firm in his pur- 
pose of excluding from the Direction the individual against 
whom he now cherished a feeling more bitter, perhaps, than 
even his conduct merited, Clive remained in England till the 
election of the 25th of April 1764 was over. It did not give to 
him a triumph so decided as he had hoped for. Mr. Sulivan was 
still a popular man with the East India body, and therefore, 
though no longer supported by ministerial influence (for Lord 
Bute was by this time out of office), he contrived to carry twelve 

• March, 1764, ,-, . 
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out of tnenty'fbur seats, bis own being one of the number. 
Tbe remainiDg twelve were filled by Clive'a friends ; and when 
the struggle for the Chair arose, they prevailed. Mr. Rons be- 
came Chairman, and Mr. Bolton, a member of the same party, 
was appointed to be Deputy. 

A Court so constituted was not likely to resist any rcaeooable 
proposition on the subject of his jaghire which Clive might 
make. His right of poMeaston was confirmed for ten years, 
should he live so long, and the Zeraindarry still remain in tbe 
Company's hands ; whilst the ultimate disposal of the propoty 
was passed by as an arrangement which would be most conve' 
niently settled when the occasion arose. Neither were liis piajis 
for the better management of the province assigned to liim in 
any degree thwarted. The emei^ncy which had caused hb no- 
mination to office led to his being intrusted with very exteneive 
powers. He was permitted to name his own Committae of 
Council. His recommendations of different military officers 
were also attended to. The King's troops being at this period 
recalled, all officers in his Majesty's service were ordered to 
England. Major Calliaud, promoted to the rank of Brigadi^- 
General, had been appointed to Madras ; Major Camac'a services 
were rewarded with a similar commission, and the command of 
the troops in Bengal ; Sir Robert ^uker was appointed to com- 
mand the artillery ; Majors Bichard Smyth and Preston were 
nomioated Lieutenant-Colonels of the European corps ; and 
Major Enos advanced to the rank of Lieutemuit-Colonel, to 
command the sepoys. 

The victory which liord Clive obtained at the India House 
was followed up by his friends, who, on the nest general elec- 
tion (1765), strengthened their party among the Directors very 
considerably ; and Mr. Sulivan, notwithstanding the active exer- 
tions of his adherents, was again defeated. This success gavo 
Clive thesupport which he required during his short but important 
administration of the af&irs of Benga'l. It laid, however, the 
foundation of the future troubles of his life ; for those over whom 
he now triumphed cherished their resentments;' and ti>eir ranks 

■ Mr. Snlivao wag not defeated witliout an active struggle. Mr. Wsldi. 
in a letUt to Lord Cliv« of the ilh April. 1765, speaking of the coptesb 
observes—" Lord Bute joined him (Mr. Salivaa) very ElreDuoiulj, and got 
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were early recruited bj DnnifirouB malcontents from India, wliom 
Clive'i refbrma had either deprived of the means of accumulat- 
isg wealth, or exposed to obloquy. The efforts of hig confe- 
derated enemies will be noticed hereafter : the subject is men- 
tioned here merely as a oonsequence of hie engaging personalty 
is tlie politics of Leadenhall-Btreet. How far that step was one 
of wisdom, or of necesdty, it is vefy difAcuU to determine. 

Having thus described the puUic life of Lord Clive during 
the interval between his second return to England and bis de- 
parture for the last time to the scene of his early labours, it 
seems necessary, in order to fill up the outlines of the portrait, 
that some notice, at least, should be taken of his personal habits, 
and the state of his afimrs as a domestic man, and a member of 
general society. Clive was enormously rich, and he indulged 
the passion for display which was natural to him without reserve. 
His horses were the finest, his equipages the most brilliant, of all 
that appeared at Court. He was a good deal about the palace 
likewise, and was greatly flattered when the Queen propc^ed to 
^nd godmother for one of his children. He made rich presents 
to multitudes of people, and did not forget either the King or 
the Queen. An anecdote is told of him in reference to tliis 
weaknese which seems to me to deserve repetition. George the 
Third had a great fancy at this time for strange animals, — and 
«lephants, antelopes, hog-deer, and such like, were Act then so 
common in Europe as the zoological societies of various coun- 
tries have since caused them to be. Clive wrote to several of 
bis friends in India, requesting that they would send him " curi- 
osities " of the sort, which he might present to the King. For a 
good while no "curiosities" came; but at last he got a letter 
from Mr. Vanrittart, in which that gentleman informed him that 
he bad sent home two elephants, a rhinoceros, and a Persian 
mare, and requested that bis Lordship would, with the writer's 
"brother, Mr. Arthur "Vansittart, present them to his Majesty. 
Clive did not quite understand the meaning of this commuuica- 
tion till the animals had actually arrived. But when Mr. A. 
Vansittart requested that bto Lordship would accompany him to 
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Court in order to fulfil hia brother's wishes, the wrath of the 
great man burst forth. He sat down and answered the note of 
his correspoadent in a tirade, of which I subjoin a short spe- 

" Upon the receipt of your letter, enclosing a copy of a para- 
graph from your brother, I can plainly perceive that Mr. Van- 
sittart, 'declining lo comply with the request I made him, of 
purchasing and sending home, on my account, an elephant to be 
presented to his Majesty by me, has taken that hint to send one 
home on tiia own. This unkind treatment I neither deserved 
nor expected from Mr. Yansittart. I am persuaded his Majesty 
will not think I am wanting in that respect which is due to him, 
if I decline presenting, in another person's name, an elephant 
which I intended to present in my own. At the same time, T 
shall take care that his Majesty be informed of the cause of my 
desiring to be excused attending you to his Majesty with Mr. 
Vansitlart's presents." ■ 

This sharp rebuke, as subsequent explanations proved, had 
really not been deserved. But the captain of the ship in which 
the animals were brouglit home had blundered in describing the 
designs of Mr. Vanaittart in embarking them. And it may serve 
to illustrate the state of Olive's feelings when I add, that he 
never could be persuaded out of the belief that Mr. Sulivan put 
the unlucky seaman on this method of givii^ annoyance to his 
enemy. 

If Clive was ostentatious in some of his proceedings, he was 
eminently generous in others. I .^ay nothing of the expenditure 
of 60,000/. in electioneering within the space of eighteen months. 
He had the purposes of party and personal ambition to serve in 
thb : but his presents to poor relatives and friends continued to 
be princely. He settled 2000/. additional on each of his sisters, 
and rendered his brothers independent. He encouraged Major 
Carnac to continue in the service in spite of the neglect which 
he had suffered, by assuring him that he had done what he could 
for him, besides leaving him in his will 500/, a-year. Styche 
had long become his. He caused the old house to be fitted up 
and enlat^d ; but, finding it still too small, he purchased the 
estate of Walcot, and built upon it a palace after the design and 
under the superintendence of Sir Kobert Chambers, one of the 
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most celebrated architecla of his day. The tipacious house in 
Berkeley-square, in which, till very lately, his descendants con- 
tinued to reside, he purchased on a lease of ninety years, and 
fitted it up in a style of oriental magnificence. But it was not in 
such channels as these exclusively that Clive sought for and 
found a fair share of happiness. His letters betoken a mind, 
morbid, indeed, and restless, but capable of strong domestic 
affections ; and we cannot doubt that the indulgence of the.°e 
operated beneficially on his temper. Moreorer, he had some 
friends, as well as a host of enemies, and was gratified by the 
assurance that a statue would be raised to him in the India House 
as a mark of the Company's sense of his services ; — and a medal 
was actually struck to commemorate the great victory of Flassey, 
We cannot know all thb without assuming that, if it be within 
the compass of honour and prosperity in this life to fill up the 
measure of man's. longings, Lonl Clive had little to desire. 
That they did not satisfy him is, however, certain : have they 
ever satisfied any man's mind, which had the power, whether 
exercised or not, of raising itself for an instant above the things 
of sense? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Betroaped of the cjonne of afliuni in Bengal. 

I MCST crave the teader'a indulgence for a. brief space while 1 
endeavour, at this stage in my narrative, to sketch the outlines 
of the more important of tbe events which occurred in Bengal 
between Colonel dive's rerigMtion of tlie government of that 
province in i'759 and hb return as Lord Cllve in 1765, vrith 
powers largely increased, to the scene of l^ early glory. The 
task, though the reverse of (^reeaWe, is imposed upon me by 
the necessity of accounting for that sudden burst of popular en- 
thusiasm which, as already deecribed, lifted the subject of it in 
one moment above the malice of his enemies ; while of the 
revulrfon of feeling which began ere long to manifest itself, and 
which led in due time to proceedings both in Parliament and 
elsewhere, it is impossible to speak, with a knowledge of the 
fects which we now possess, except in terms of strong reproba- 
tion. If ever Clive served the Company and the cojintry well, 
it was during his last administration of the aflkirs of Bengal. 
If ever he had a right to count upon receiving marks of his 
employers' gratitude, and honours from the Crown, it was when 
for the last time he had rendered up the trust which the Court 
of Proprietors had in some measure forced him to undertake. 
But as the motives wliich induced the Company to put itself and 
its affairs absolutely into his hands were not of the most exalted 
kind, so his efforts to do justice to the native population of 
Bengal, as well as to the proprietors of stock and their European 
representatives, minds inferior to his own had no power to 
appreciate. Far be it ttom me to stand forward as the indis- 
criminating advocate of I»rd Clive's good name. Few men 
flUiM so large a space in the public eye have committed 
graver offences against moral right. His feults of temper and 
taste and perhaps of something more important than either, 
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seem to have been innumerable. But the oSmces to which I 
allude had been at leaat forgiven, if indeed the seal of publio 
^prova] waa not put upon them in 1762 ; and for errors of 
another Bort he waa surely not accountable to the tribunal before 
which h« was amugned. 

For some time previousl^r to the meeting of the Court whicb 
declared that Olive, provided he would accept the government 
of Bengal, should be allowed to dictate his own tenna, all the 
accounts recmed from Brilbh India had been of the most 
uns^tis&cloiy nature. From Bengal, especially, tidings arrived 
with every ship of decaying commerce, foreign wars, anarchy iq 
the ruling body, and, as a necessary consequence, misgovern- 
ment everywhere. Mr. Yansittart, who had been nomioated to 
succeed Clive, was a Madras servant, and therefore tmpopular 
with his colleagues. Though a well-meaning and in soma 
respects an able man, he was not posseraed of sufficient ene^y 
ef character to grapple with the difficulties in which he became 
immediately involved. He was greatly misled likewise by Mr. 
^o1weII, who, as senior member of Council, occupied |in his 
absence the President's chair, and who, though by and by 
removed from the service, continued long enough after Mr. 
Vansittart's arrival to embue that gentleman with some of bis 
own worst prejudices. Among other points which he laboured 
too succeatfully to accomplish, Mr. Holwell succeeded in esta- 
blishing in the mind of the President a rooted antipathy to Meer 
Jaffier. Doubtless, that wretched man had many &u1ts. He 
had earned the character of a good soldier while serving ae 
commander-in-chief under Sur^-u-DowIah ; but his unfitness to 
administer the affbiira of a. kingdom became manifest almost im- 
Viedtately on his accession to the throne. Still Meer Jaffier's 
difficulties had been gigantic from the outset. He promised 
more, as the price of his elevation, than he found himself able to 
perform, and, in order to gain time and conciliate the forbearance 
of his benefactors, he was forced to connive at endless abuses by 
their ^ents and servants. I have elsewhere alluded to the 
steps which Clive took with a view to check, if he could not 
wholly put a atop to, these abuses. As long as he remained the 
evil was at least endurable ; but no sooner was the master-mind 
withdrawn than the English community in Bengal, like " 
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watch of which the mainspring is brokeD, became utterly cun- 
fused. Everybody thought of enriching himself ; nobody cared 
to inquire whether to the native sovereign or his people, or to 
the interests of the Company, damage was liliely to arise from 
his efforts to accomplish this purpose. The system of private 
trade, which I shall take occasion to describe by and by, was 
pushed to a lai^ extent. Meer Jafiier, cut off by it from the 
ordinary channels of his revenue, fell into arrear in his payments 
to the EnglisI), to his civil functionaries, and to his troops. The 
Shah Zada, known as Shah Alum, now raised by the muider of 
bis bther to the throne of the Mt^uls, was marching to the 
attack of Fatna ; and the Rajah of Pumeafa, with the Viceroy 
of Oude, the latter being just appointed Vizier of the empire, 
had esponsed his cause. Had Mr. Holwell been left under such 
an accumulation of un&vourable circumstances to fight his own 
battle, the chances are that he would ^have fought it unsuccess- 
fully. But Clive, who foresaw the gathering of the cloud in the 
north, had provided for the consequence of it previously to his 
departure. Colonel Calliaud marched to support Samnarrain. 
This fiiithful friend of the English risked a battle previously to 
Calliaiid's arrival, and was defeated, but be shut himself up in 
Fatna, and maintained it against the Emperor with great resolu- 
tion. The junction of his European allies gave him, as a matter 
of course, the superiority. Another battle was fought un- 
favourably for the invader; when, after a vain attempt to 
surprise Moorshedabad, and a second attempt, equally fruitlesB, 
to make himself master of Ritha, he was compelled to retreat 
towards Delhi, and to leave the provinces for a little while 
unmolested. 

Meanwhile Meer Jaffier, and his son the Prince Meeran, were 
making preparations to operate ^;ainst the rebel Bajah of 
Purneah. In these they were anticipated by the activity of 
Captain Bang, who pushed at the head'of his detachment to 
meet the enemy, and overthrew him in a decisive battle ere 
the Nabob had time to make a couple of marches from his 
capital. But the satisfaction arising from this victory was a 
good deal diminished by an event of which the consequences 
proved fiir more serious than any one could have anticipated. 
Prince Meeran, Meer Jaffier's son, was killed by lightning while 
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regtiDg in his tent. Though cruel and very ill-duposed towards 
the English, Meemn poss^sed courage and energy, and, for an 
Indian prince, good faith. Whatever be -promiBed to do he at 
least strove to perform ; and the army, of which he was at the 
head, reposed great coniidence in him. It was his assurance that 
they would sooner or later receive their pay which kept the troops 
quiet in spite of the heavy balance due to them ; and his undis- 
guised abhorrence of the state of debasement to which strangers 
had reduced their country gave him much iufluence among the 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom. His death senned to bring 
about at once a dissolution of all the bonds which held society 
together. The army, in a state of mutiny, surrounded the 
Nabob's palace, and clamoured for their wages. The heads of 
the police and revenue departments declared that they would act 
no loi^r. It was now that Meer JafHer felt wlnt it was to 
have lost the friend on whom he was accustomed, on every 
emergency, to rely. There was no longer a Ciive at Fort Wil- 
liam. Nevertheless, Olive's successor was there, and the Nabob 
fondly flattered himself that the promises made by one repre- 
sentative of the Company would be regarded as sacred by 
another. He entreated Mr. Vansittart therefore to oome to his 
aid ; and Mr. Vansittart, with the entire approbation of his other- 
wise intractable Council, determined to get rid of bim. 

The revolution which set aside SuraJ-u-Dowlah and raised 
Meer Jaffier to the throne of Bengal was, I believe, inevitable. 
It was dictated to the English by the strongest of all instincts — 
self-preservation j and, had it been managed with more modera- 
tion in regard to the sums of money extracted from Meer 
Jaffier as the price of his elevation, it might have proved as 
fortunate for the native population as it was advantageous to the 
Company. It was an experiment, likewise, which with all the 
drawbacks attending it, the Bengal Government was justified 
in making for once ; and it undoubtedly met with the approval 
of the.]eadii^ men of the provinces. But Meer Jaffier bad done 
nothing to incur the penalty of deposition. He was in debt, 
doubtless ; so was almost every other native sovereign of India 
at that time; and if his debts rested upon him with greater 
weight than theirs, it was because the English claimed a right 
to interfere with the collection of his revenues. Surely hp 
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was no object of legitimate censure on that account ; euraly the 
English, and not he, were to blame ? But Mr. Yansittart and 
bU colleagues viewed the matter in a different l^bt The th«i 
Governor or President of Bengal compiled, as ia well known, 
a narrative of his adminiatration, in which the circomelances 
which led to the dethronement of Meer JaSier are explained ^ 
and the event itself is elaborately, if not very successfully, de- 
fended. The following extract from his work will show with 
what aort of logic the king-maken of the last century were in. 
the habit of satisfying their own consciences ; — 

" The season had now b^;un," says Mr, Vansittart, " when 
out forces were to take the field agtunst a powerful enemy, 
whibt we had scarce a rupee in our treasury to enable us to put 
them in motion. The easy dnuuel in which the Con^iany's 
affairs ran whibit the sums stipulated 1^ the treaty (with Meer 
Jaffier) lasted had diverted their attention from the distresses 
which must unavoidably Sdl on them whaiever that fund should 
be exhausted ; and, coatinuii^ to act m the same extensive plan 
in which they set out, they now found themselves surrounded by 
numerous difficulties, which were heightened by the particular 
circumstances of the country at this period, and weighed down 
with the very advant^;es which they bad acquired, — that is, an 
establishment which had lost the foundation on which it was 
built ; a military force proportioned to their connections and 
influence in the country without the means of subsistence ; a 
fortification begun upon the same extensive plan, at a vast 
expense ; and an alliance with a power unable to support itself, 
and threatening to involve them in the same ruin." Mr. Van- 
sittart adds, that, had indolence and weakness been the N^wb's 
only &ults, destructive as they were to the welbre of the country 
and of the Company, he would have lamented more the necessity 
of measures the tendency of which was to dissolve the ei^age- 
ments between him and the Company ; but that, in addition to 
this, he found a general dissads&ction to his Highness's govern- 
ment, and detestation of his person and principles, in all ranks 
of people. Thb statement Itardly deserves the degree of credit 
which we give to Mr. Vansittarl's previous argument. But if 
it were as fully established as the fact that Meet Jaffier lived and 
Hied, I cannot see that the case b at all altered by it. That stands 
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exactly where it waa, and well merits the judgmeat which was 
given against it — that the measure "of not only breakiog a 
solemn treaty without previous warning and negotiation witli 
the prince with whom it was contiacted, but even of dethroning 
that prince, without attempting to remedy by some convention 
the t^nporary evils complained of, was a rash and unjustifiable 
measure, particularly where the change and all the articles of 
the oew treaty were so obviously for the advantage of one of the 
parties only." 

Having arrived at the conviction that Meer Jaffiet ought no 
longer to reign in Mooraiiedabad, the first step taken by Mr. 
YaDsittart and his {Heads was to look about for an individual 
ambitious enough to seek the Crown, and suffietently eager for it 
to accede to the terms, whatever they might be, which the £Dg- 
lish Government should propose. They were not long in finding 
their man. Cossim AH, the son-io-law of Meer Jaffier, though 
sure of the succesaon at his &tber-in-]aw'8 deatb^ was too impa- 
tient to wait the ordinary course of nature; and, with the impro- 
vidence of bis race, came at once iito the terms of those who 
offered to raise bim to the throne. These implied the futfilment 
of all the engagements into which Meer J^er had entered, and 
the surrender to them besides of the fertile provinces of Burdwan, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong, while the interests of iudividuals 
were not ov^ooked, nor the example set by Clive and bis coad- 
jutors in the former revolution foi^tten. The Nabob elect 
undertook to pay to eight individuals the sum of 200,000/., of 
which 58,000/. were to go to Mr. VMsittart ; and would have 
pledged hinaself to double the sjuouDt, bad not a minority in the 
Council disapproved of the whole arrangement, and therefore 
declined to accept any share of the ixioty. 

When these arrangements were all complete, Mr. Yansittart 
proceeded to Moorshedabad, carrying with bim two hundred 
European soldiers, six hundred sepoys, and four pieces of cannon. 
He went, as he himself has told ns, in the hope of being able 
to persuade Meer Jaffier of the fitness of the proposed oliange — 
in other wonls, be was desirous, if possible, to otyole the Nabob 
into a redgnation of his dignities, and thus avoid the scandal of a 
forcible deposition. That he was not unprepared, however, for 
any extremity, the narrative of an eye-witness explains. M- 
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Lushington, who accompanied the troops as interpreter, after 
describing their entry into Moorshedabad, aod the preliminary 
n^otiatioQB which followed, goes on to say, — 

" We waited all the next day ; but, no answer coming, the 
Governor thought it proper not to loee any time, and therefore 
ordered Colonel Calliaud to go by water with his detachment so 
early that he might surround the palace at daybreak ; sending at 
the same time a letter, acquainting the Nabob that he had sent 
the Colonel to settle those affiurs which he had conferred with 
him about, and to which he had promised to give an answer, but 
none was brought. The Nabob sent word to the Colonel he 
would give no answer until the troops returned to Moraudbaug, 
as he never expected such treatment from the English. Some 
few conferences were afterwards held by Mr. Hastings and my- 
self with several of the Nabob's ministers i but as nothing could 
be agreed on, I was sent baek to Moraudbaug, to give an acconnt 
of our proceedings to the Giovemor, and to have his final order 
whether we should storm the palace in case the Nabob reitised to 
comply. He answered he wished not to spill the blood of a man 
whom he had raised to such dignities, but that the aflair must be 
finished before sunset. With this I returned j and found, to my 
great surprise, Cossim Ali Khan's standards, and the Dobits* 
beating in his name. Colonel Calliaud now told me that the 
Nabob had sent out the seals to his son-in-law, and ofiered to 
resign the government if the English would be security for his 
life. This was immediately agreed to, and a meeting was held 
between the Colonel and the Nabob, who made the following 
speech, as well aa I can remember :—' The Englbh placed me 
on the musnud ; you may depose me if you please. Tou have 
thought proper to break your engagements. I would not mine. 
Had I such designs, I could have raised twenty thousand men, 
and fought you if I pleased. My son, the Chuta Nabob (Mee- 
ran), forewarned me of all this. I desire you will either send 
me to Sabut Jung (Lord Clive), for he will do me justice, or let 
me go to Mecca ; if not, let me go to Calcutta, for I will not 
stay in this place. You will, I suppose, let me have my women 
and children ; therefore, let me have budgerows and be carried 

* Large dmms. 
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immediately to Moraudbaug.' The Governor saw him soon 
after this, and he made much the earae speech to him, adding, he 
could be nowhere safe bui under the English protection." 

That Mr. Lushiagton did not concur very cordially in the 
measures described, may be inferred from his concluding obser- 
vations. " The Company," he observes, " are to receive the 
countries of Bnrdwan, Midnapore, and Ohitt^ong, for this ser- 
vice. I therefore should be glad to know how this Naliob will 
be any more able to pay his people than the old man, after hav- 
ing given away a third part of his revenues." 

There can be but cue opinion in regard to the moral turpitude 
of this transaction, which brought with it, however, its own 
punishment, and was very soon felt to be as impolitic as it bad 
been iniquitous. Meer Jaffler was not indeed put to death : 
Ibat would have been a climax too atrocious under the circum- 
stances. On the contrary, he was removed with his women and 
children to Calcutta, where, upon a pension granted to him out 
of the revenues of the ceded provinces, he dwelt in retirement. 
But the golden age to which the promoters of this scheme pro- 
fessed to look never came at all. They bed much mistaken the 
character of their puppet. Willing he might be to fulfil hb public 
engagements ; at least be rigidly redeemed the pledges which be 
gave to individuals ; but, as Mr. Lushington has well observed, 
the power was wanting to Kim. And then, instead of dealing 
fairly by him in his straits, they who raised him to the throne 
began immediately to talk of further changes. But Cossim AJi 
was not the sort of man to be set aside without a struggle. He 
conducted it fiercely, no doubt, as Indian princes generally do, 
and became, on account of the atrocities which he committed, &a' 
object of abhorrence to the English. But let it not be forgotten 
that he was driven to madness by the conduct of individuals of 
that nation. He was first raised to power rashly by one fitction in 
the Council, which proved too weak to support him in its exer- 
cise, and then, in the pursuit of its own interests, and the promo- 
tion of its own political views, it considered all means justifiable 
that promised to accelerate hb downfall. 

The first year of the new Nabob's reign was marked by suc- 
cess against his foreign enemies. Major Camac, who now com- 
maaded the English troops in Bengal, defeated the Emperor iv 
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peraoD ; and a rebellioa of the Chief of Beerboom and Burdwan 
was suppressed with tlte aid of a detachment under Major Tork. 
In the fenner of these engagements M. Law, the lost lepresent- 
ative in India of the band of heroes who had fought for supre- 
macy there, and well-nigh won it, fell into tlie hands of the 
victor. He was treated by Major Carnoc as the biave in success 
are in the habit of treating the brave in misfortune, as indeed 
was the Emperor himself, on whom, after his defeat, Majoi: 
Camac waited, that he might show him all the marks of respect 
that were due to his high statitMt. Such conduct to the fellen, 
however rare among semi-barbarous chiefs and natives, is not 
lost upon them. The Emperor made peace with Coasim Ali, 
and the same year granted him investiture as Soubahdar of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, on condition that the new Soubahdar 
should pay into the imperial treasury an annual tribute of 
240,000/. 

It is characteristic of the sort of fiiith which Indian princes 
keep with one another, that the Emperor, at the same time that 
he was conlimiing Cossim Ali in the Soubahdarry of Bengal, 
offered to the Ei^lish, as (he price of their assistance in esta- 
blishing himself on his &ther's throne, to confer upon them the 
Dewanee, or chief man^;ement, of the whole of the financial 
affitira of the three provinces of which Cossim AH had become 
supreme ruler. I state this fact, because it seems to prove that 
the policy subsequently pursued by Olive was no wanton outrage 
on the rights of any one — at all events, that the Court of Delhi, 
with which in theory if not in fact the right of determining all 
questions of the highest import rested, was not opposed to it; 
but for the present the proportion could not be entertained. 
The Bengal Government had no funds at its disposal wherewith 
to enter upon so remote an expedition ; and the fearof increasiog 
the alarm and embarrassments of the Company added weight to 
the objection. Accordingly, the financial management, not less 
than the judicial and military control of the kingdom, devolved 
upon the new Nabob ; and he was not slow in convincing both 
his allys and his native subjects that, if the exchequer waa 
doomed to remain empty, it would not be for the lack of endea- 
vours on his part to fill it. 

One of the first acts of Cossim Ali, aiter, he ielt himself secure 
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in his seat, was to crush Bamnairain, the Nahob or Governor of 
Fatna, who, through evil report and through good, had lemained 
true to hia fiiith with the English ever since, in the airaDgement 
of Suraj-Q-Dowlah's deposition, he bad pledged it. This was 
done in the belief that there would be found at Fatna treasure 
enough to discharge his many obligations ; and, to the disgrace 
of Hr. Vansittart's administration, it met with no oppositioil 
from that quarter. To be sure Alajor Carnac first, and after- 
-wards Coloael Coote, being successively in commaDd of the 
troops, refused to take any part in the transaction — a proceeding 
3br which, aa military men, they were witliout excuse, however 
sound we may feel their views of abstract justice and even 
policy to have been. But the only result of tbeir disobedience 
of ordei^ vraa, that they were both superseded, and that Ram- 
narrain, felling into the hands of the Nabob, was first imprisoned 
and then put to death. Never had judicial murder, more wan- 
ton and more unproductive, been perpetrated in India. The 
unfortunate Hindoo was found to possess no hoarded treasure; 
and the ignominy attending a gross breach of &ith was all that 
resulted from his death both to Cossim Ali and to the English. 

Meanwhile the abuses of private trade, to which I have referred 
as disturbing the whole course of Meer JalBer's reign, grew to a 
height which could no longer be tolerated. They had th^ 
origin in the short-sighted policy of the Court of Directors, 
which, sending gentlemen to India with salaries so small that it 
was quite impossible to provide out of them the commonest 
necessaries of life, left their servants at liberty to rush into com- 
mercial speculations on their own account, and to make of such 
adventures what profit they could. It cannot be said, in extenu- 
ation of this error, that it was committed unadvisedly. So early 
as the reign of James the First, Sir Thomas Boe had warned the 
Company against sanctioning so mischievous a practice. " Ab- 
solutely prohibit the private trade," he says ; " for your business 
will be better done. I know this is harsh. Men profess they 
come not for low wages. But you will take away this plea if 
you give great wages to their content ; ani then you know 
what you pay for." 

This excellent advice was not followed. From ^e to age the 
Company adhered to the old system, paying low salaries and 
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conniving at the by^ains of ita servants. The pay of a member 
of CouDcil, at the period of which I now write, was barely 300/. 
a-year ; and it was notorious that Buch a functionary cMtuld not 
exbt in India upon less than ten times that amount. As to lay- 
ing by, with a view to spend his latter days at home, that was 
out of the question, unless. Indeed, be took large advantage of 
the &cilities of making a fortune which the customs of the ser- 
vice afforded. Now no man went to India then — no man goes 
to India now— except in the hope of earning a competency thetQ 
on which he may ultimately retire. That, therefore, which the 
Company's servants seek now by competing honourably for situ- 
ations of responsibility and profit, they sought eighty or ninety 
years ago by trade ; and the enormous fortunes which most of 
them realised proved that they seldom sought in v^n. For a 
while this system wrought harm only to the body which sanc- 
tioned it. The Company's dividends were diminished in pro- 
portion to the amount of profits realised by individuals ; and the 
servants grew rich while the masters complained of being in dif- 
ficulties. But as soon as the Company began to change its 
character, and to stand forth in the light of a governing body, 
the case was altered. Its servants might retain their old titles 
of factors, junior merchants, and senior merchants; but they 
wielded the powers of proconsuls, proprietors, and procurators of 
extensive provinces. They would have been more tlian human, 
receiving the salaries which they did. Had they not abused their 
powers. Henceforth the system of private trade became the 
fruitful source of oppression to the native, and constant pecu- 
niary embarrassment to the English governments. And the 
cause was this : — 

From time immemorial customs had been collected all over 
India on the transit of goods from one kingdom or province to 
another through the interior of the country. The practice pre- 
vailed in Bengal, as well as everywhere else; and, as the 
importance of the Company's dealings increased, it product 
much annoyance and led to many quarrels in consequence of the 
many tolls and inspections to which the merchandize was liable 
when in progress to and from the marts of purchase and of sale. 
To obviate these inconveniences, it was arranged with the 
'abobs, in explanation of the Emperor's firman, that the Com- 
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pany's Bag and dustuck (or writtea permit) coveriDg ita boats 
or other conveyances should secure the gooda contained in them 
from search ; and as the Company's trade conaisted solely of 
goods from foreign parts for sale in the country, or of country 
goods for foreign exportation, the privilege only partially inter- 
fered with the trade of the interior. So long as the Nabobs and 
their officers were in full power, any abuse of this privilege wa* 
easily checked. But when, after the accession of Meer JafHer, 
the English had become all-powerful, and it was dangerous to 
interfere with their acts, or to question their proceedings, the 
Company's servants, who had still the privilege of trading on 
their own account, not only covered their private adventures 
by passports under the Company's name, but all their servants 
and depeudents claimed an exemption from iutemal duties on 
the same plea, and entered into the internal trade of the country 
to an extent which was quite unjustifiable. During the vigoroua 
administration of Olive such attempts had been rare; but when 
all fear of correction was lost in the increaang weakness of his 
successors, men set no limits to their eflbrts to enrich themselves. 
The Nabob's revenue was injured, and his authority insulted, 
in every quarter of his dominions, by the exemptions claimed for 
the trade of European agents, and the respect demanded for the 
persons of the lowest of their servants. Agaiust the pretensions 
and excesses of tliese parties the Nabob made most forcible re- 
monstrances, but in vain. Many of the peraona of whom he 
complained were members of Council ; and complaints against 
members of Council, when Clive was not present to receive 
them, obtained no hearing. Cossim Ali became impatient of 
delay ; and finding his representations produce no effect, and that 
the orders of the Government were either evaded or disobeyed, 
he himself took and authorised measures of violence to be taken 
that increased the discontent and hostility of the party opposed 
to Mr. Yausittart ; for, many of them being the persons chiefly 
benefited by the abuses complained of, they of course charged 
their obnoxious President with leaving British subjects and 
public servants of the Company at the will and mercy of a 
capricious tyrant whom he had unjustly raised to the throne. 

To remedy these evib, Mr. Vansittart n^^otiated a treaty by 
which, while some advantages were secured for the servants of 
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the Company, many of lire privileges hitherto claimed by them 
were done anay. This treaty, though exceptionable in some of 
its clauses, might have opeiated well enough had Mr. Yansit- 
tart's Coancil been disposed to listen to reaton, and Cosdm All 
been more temperate. But the Council was not reasonable, 
neither was Cossim Ali tempeiate. The latter trusted to his 
judicious and active administration of the customs as one of the 
sources out of which he was to discharge the heavy pecuniary 
obligations under which he bad come to the English ; and as be 
adopted the strictest measures for enforcing their collection, the 
adjudication and enforcement of all fiscal demands had (unfor- 
tunately as aflhirs stood) been left in his hands, and numerous 
collisions instantly ensued. " In truth," says Mr. Verelst," adia- 
passionate observer, " it soon became a personal quarreL Meer 
Cossim, in the orders issued to his officers, distinguished between 
the trade of his friends and of those who opposed him, treating 
individuals with indecent reproach." This was undoubtedly 
true to a certwn extent ; but the fault did fiot rest wholly with 
the Nabob. The English traders were as extravagant in their 
demands as he was tierce in his measures to resist them ; and the 
opponents of Mr. Vansittart, who thought their interests injured, 
and who now formed the majority of Council, combined in 
measures which soon led to an open rupture. 

Meantime the claims set up by the English and their native 
servants, for carrying their goods free from the duties paid by 
the Nabob's own subjects, became excessive and unbearable. 
The whole commerce of the country was thrown, indeed, into 
confusion, and ruin was threatened to the Nabob's finances. As 
a measure of justice to his own subjects, and to prevent 
the d^ly breaches of the peace which occurred, he saw no 
remedy left but to abolish all customs throughout hb dominions. 
An order was accordingly issued to this effect ; and the English 
private traders, whom it deprived of their iniquitous monopoly, 
became furious. The Council toolt the matter up, exclaimed 
[^nst the arrangement as an infraction of the treaty, and sent 
two agents, Messrs. Hall and Amyatt, to demand its annulment. 
Neither were they content to abide the issue of their own re- 

• Verdsfi View, p. 47. 
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monstraDce. Having called in most of the heads of factories 
from the out-stations, and largely increased thereby their ma- 
jority orer the Governor's party, they began to debate the 
propriety of a third revolution, and instructed their people to 
arrest the Nabob's revenue officers because they ventured to 
obey the orders given to them by the government vhich they 
served. The Nabob became, as might be expected, exceedingly 
iiiigTy. His indignation was increased by the overbearii^ tone 
which Mr. Ellis, the chief of the Company's establishment ia 
Patna, assumed towards him ; and he adopted measuren which 
his enemies in the Coimcil were not slow to accept as a virtual 
declaration of war. Two boate, laden with arms, which had 
been despatched from Calcutta for the use of the detachment 
at Patna, he seized upon the river. He next required that Mr. 
Ellis and hb armed force should be withdrawn from the city ; 
and when Mr. Amyatt proceeded to remonstrate with him on 
the proceeding, he broke out into loud complaints of the in- 
justice which the English had done him. Mr. Ellis, who had 
already obtained permission from the Council to act vigorously 
in case of need, seized the citadel. He was instantly attacked 
there, and, with the whole of his force, made prisoner ; where- 
upon a series of outrages began, which caused every other feel- 
ing to merge at Calcutta in that of horror and indignation towards 
the perpetrator of them. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Amyatt, and about 
150 British subjects more, of whom 50 were officers in the civil 
or military service of the Company, were put to death : after 
which the Kabob, evacuating his capital, retired as the British 
army advanced, and took retiige at last within the territories of 
the Viceroy of Oude. 
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CHAPTER XTII. 



It was at thb unfortunate moment, when Mr. Yansittart was 
already opposed by a majority of hia council, that the ^Court's 
reply to the offensive letter of 1759 reached Calcutta, and that 
the four senior members — of whom three were his eupporters — 
received iDtimation that they were no longer in the service of 
the East India Company. Feeble before, the President became 
henceforth powerless; and a tyrant majority pursued its own 
plans to the utmost. It was proposed and carried by vote in 
Council that Cossim Ali, having violated his engagements, had 
ceased to reign. Measures were then taken to provide an occu- 
pant of the throne of Bengal ; and the unanimous choice of the 
Company's representatives fell upon Meer Jaffier. The price 
paid by that weak roan for leave to resume the trappings of 
royalty was, to be sure, aufficiently high. He made preseats to 
individuals, confirmed the Company's title to the provinces of 
Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, and restored the trade 
of the kingdom to its former footing — yielding to the English 
whatever they demanded, though not unaware of the ruinous 
consequences both to the native laerchants and to himself. But 
Meer Jaffier seems never to have abandoned the hope that Clive 
would yet return to Bengal ; and when rumours of the event 
began to circulate, he took courage to dare everything. He did 
not live to witness the realisation of these hopes. After a short 
and uneasy reign he died, though not till he had marked his 
sense of Clive's merits and of hb own esteem and regard for that 
great man by bequeathing to him a legacy of not less than 
70,000;. sterling. 

Meer Jaffier died in February, 1765; and the question \raa 
nmediately mooted at Calcutta on whom the succession au^ht 
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to devolve. There w«re two representatives of the family of the 
deceased Nabob whose claims were supposed to be pretly equally 
balanced. Nujeem-ud-Dowlah, the son of Meer Jaffier, bad 
attained to his twentieth year, and was therefore assumed to 
be competent to dischar^ the functions of royalty in person ; 
the g^randson of the deceased, being the son of Frince Meeran, 
was an infant of only sis years of age. After some delibe- 
ration the Council decided that it was better that the son 
of the late Nabob should succeed bis &ther ; and the terms on 
which he was to be maintained on the throne were proposed, 
and, as a matter of course, accepted. They iacluded all the 
privileges which by former governments had been secured to the 
English — that is to say, presents, trade on advantageous terms, 
the revenues derived from provinces, and such like ; and they 
laid tlie new Nabob under other restrictions such aa had never 
been thought of by his predecessors. Distrustiog either his will 
or his power so to manage the financial afiaits of the kingdom 
as that they should suffice to meet the many demands that would 
be made upon the royal exchequer, the Council stipulated, first, 
that the military defence of the country should devolve wholly on 
the Ei^lisb, the Nc^b keeping no more troops in pay than might 
be necessary for purposes of show ; and next, that be should 
appoint as his minister or vic^erent an individual of whom 
they, the membeis of Council, might f^prove. It is right to 
t^serve, however, that this latter article of treaty was not quite 
new at the elevation of Nujeem-ud-Dowlah. Meer Jaifier had 
been obliged, as part of the price of his restoration, to ac- 
cept a similar dry-nurse ; and in defiance of the protest of 
Mr. Yansittart, was encouraged by the majority to nominate 
Nundcomar, a Hindoo of the worst character. But Mr. Van- 
sittart had quitted Bengal previously to the demise of Meei 
Jaffier ; upon which the Council, as if to make the whole world 
aware of the real nature of the principle on which they acted, 
cast their own worthless instrument aside. NuJeem-ud-Dowlah 
was advised to take into bis service Mahouuned Keza £han, 
a Mahommedan nobleman of talent and reputed intf^ty ; and 
Mahommed Reza Khan became in consequence Naib Subah or 
minister to the new Nabob. 

Meanwhile the spirit of insubordination and rapacity which 
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prevailed among the civil servants of the Company was not slow 
in gluing an ascendancy over the military classes in like manner. 
I have already had occasion to speak of the refusal both of Co- 
lonel Oalliaud and Colonel Coote to obey the instructions con- 
veyed to them by the supreme government. They set an example 
in this which their inferiors were not slow to follow, till by and 
by orders came to be either obeyed or disr^arded, according as 
they h^pened to iall in with tlie humours or supposed interests 
of the parties receiving them, or the reverse. Both officers and 
men likewise learned to regard their pay as a very inconsiderable 
portion of the remuneration to which they were entitled. At 
each change in the person of the Nabob or his minister tbey 
claimed and received their share in the presents that were going; 
while the idea of taking the field, except upon the aBSurance of 
a good douceur at the end of the campaign, would have been 
scouted. It was a necessary consequence of this state of feeling, 
that the bands of discipline were everywhere relaxed. Desertions 
from the ranks became frequent ; indeed to such a height was 
the matter carried, that from the force which Major Munro com- 
manded at Fatna, and with which he operated against Cossim 
All, a whole battalion endeavoured to pass over, with its arms 
and accoutrements, to the enemy. Major Munro acted with great 
decision in the case. The battalion was intercepted and brought 
back ; the ringleaders in the mutiny were tried upon the spot, 
and 24 persons received sentence of death, which was to be. car- 
ried into execution by blowing them away from the mouths of 
cannon. Four grenadiers who happened to be among the parties 
doomed claimed as their right the privilege of leading the way in 
this march into eternity. Their courage and the spirit which 
dictated sUch an unusual request were much admired, but the 
executions went forward notwithstanding. The mutiny was sup- 
pressed, and the troops behaved ever afterwards with their cus- 
tomary valour. 

Into the detEuls of the military operations which followed I am 
not called upon to enter. They resulted in the entire defeat of 
Gosaim Ali and his ally Sujah-u-Dowlah, who, being driven out 
of Dude, was forced to take refi^ among the Rohillas. The 
contest was, however, more severe than any in which the English 
had as yet been engaged with native troops ; for Cossim Ali had 
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paid great attendon to hia army, and brought it to a state of very 
respectable discipline. But tlie dnal issues were so decisive 
as to leave the victors little to desire except the discovery of 
some fund whence their exhausted treasury might be supplied. 
At Madras likewise, as well as in the direction of Bombay, the 
foreign politics of the Company prospered, though not without 
well-grounded charges against the former Presidency of forget- 
ting old friends and services of former years, in the anxiety of 
its rulers to extend their power and increase their revenues. But 
of the issues of the contest into which the Bengal government 
had entered nothing was yet known in I/indon, when Lord Clive, 
at the urgent request of the Court of Proprietors, Consented to 
undertake the difficult task of reducing chaos into order. I am 
not friendly to the habit sf introducing into such narratives as 
this long extracts from ofGcial correspondence, provided it be 
possible, by another and a shorter process, to set the views of the 
subject of a memoir on important subjects in a clear light. But 
Lord Clive's letter to the Court of Directors, bearing date the 
27th (^ April, 1764, seems to me so important, that it would be 
not more uiyust to the character of the writer than unfair towards 
Diy readers were I to withhold it. It is a masterly production, 
embracing every difficult point of Indian policy, as well for the 
time bdng as in refo-ence to the future ; for neither the exi- 
gencies of the military service nor the fivils resulting from the 
tiwisfer of officials with superior rule from one Presidency to 
another are overlooked in it. And serving, as it will be found 
to do, as the sort of text according to which his Lordship's sub- 
sequent proceedings when in power were framed and fashioned, 
I conceive tliat, upon the whole, the purpose of my present work 
will not be accomplished, unless it be enriched by somethii^ 
more than a meagre outline of the contents of this important 
document. 

" In obedience to your commands," he writes, immediately 
before joining the ship which was to convey him to the scene 
of his labours, " I now transmit the purport of what I had the 
honour to represent to you by word of month at the last Court 
of Directors, with some other particulars which slipped my me- 
mory at that time. 

" Having taken into consideration your letter sent me by the 
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Secretary, as also the request of the General Court of Proprie- 
tors, I thiuk myself bound in honour to accept the charge of 
your a^ra in Bengal, provided you will co-operate with, and 
assist me in such a manner that I may be able to answer the ex- 
pectations and intentions of the Gmeral Court. 

" As on individual, I can have no temptation to undertake this 
arduous task, and nothing but the desire I have to be useful to 
my country, and to manifest my gratitude to this Company, could 
make me embark in this service, attended as it is with so maoy 
inconveniences to myself and my family. I cannot avoid ac- 
knowledging that I quit my native country with some degree of 
regret and diffidence, on leaving behind me (as I certainly do) a 
very divided and distracted Direction, at a time, too, when una- 
nimity is more than ever requisite for the carrying into esecutioti 
such pians as are absolutely necessary to the well-being of the 
Company. 

" I shftll now enter into a short diseuasion of your political, 
commercial, and military a^rs in Bengal. Without searching 
into the causes of the unhappy rev<dulion In favour of Cosrim 
Alt Khan, I shall only remark, that if the same plan of politics 
had been pursued, after he was placed upon t!>e throne, as that 
which I had oiuerved towards his predecessor, he might with 
great ease have remained there to this day, without having it in 
his power to injure either himself or the Company in the manner 
he has lately done. Indeed, Mr. Vansittart's ideas in politics 
have differed so widely from mine, that cither the one or the 
other must have been totally in the wrong. Soon after Cossim 
Ali Khan was raised to his new dignity, he was sufl««d to retire 
to a very great distance irom his capital, tiiat our ioflaeuce might 
be ftit and dreaded as little as possible by him : — he was suE^«d 
to dbmias all those old officers wbo had any eonoexton with, or 
dependence upon us; and, what was the worst of all, our fiuthfnl 
friend ^id ally, &«m Narrain, the Nabob of Patna, was given 
np ; the doctrine of the Sobadar's Independency was adopted, 
and every method was put in practice to confirm him in it. Wo 
need seek for no Ather caases of the war ; for it is now some 
time that things have been carried to such lengths abroad, that 
either the princes of the country must in a grest measure be 
dependent on us, or we totally so on them. That the public and 
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coBtinued disapprobation of Coasim Ali Khan's advancement to 
the government, expressed by the gentlemen of Calcutta, in- 
crease! the Nabob's jealouay, is most true ; and that it was the 
duty of every one, after the revolution was once effected, to con- 
cur heartily in every measure to support it, cannot be denied. It 
ia likewise true, that the encroachmmts made upon the Nabob's 
prescriptive rights by the Governor and Council, and the rest of 
the servanta trading in the articles of salt, beetle, and tobacco, 
. together with the power given by Mr. Yansittart to subject our 
gomastahs (or agents) to the jurisdiction and inspection of the 
country government, all concurred to hasten and bring on the 
late troubles ; but still the groundwork of the whole was the 
Nabob's independency. It is impossible to rely on the mode- 
ration and justice of Mussulmen, Strict and impartial justice 
should ever be observed ; but let that justice come from our- 
selves. The trade, therefore, of salt, beetle, and tobacco having 
been one cause of the present disputes, I hope these articles will 
be restored to the Nabob, and your servants absolutely forbid to 
trade in them. This will be striking at the root of the evil. The 
pndiibituH) of dustucks to your junior servants will, I hope, tend 
to restore Uiat ecmiomy which is so necessary in your service. 
Indeed, if some method be not thought of, and your Council do 
not heartily co-operate with your Governor to prevent the sudden 
acquisition of fortunes, which has taken place of late, the Com- 
pany's a&iis must greatly suffer. What power it may be proper 
to vest me with, to r^nedy those great and growing evils, will 
merit your swious considMation. As a. means to alleviate in 
some measure the dissatb&ctiou that such restrictiwis upon tbe 
commercial advantages of your servants may occasion m them, 
it is my iiill intention not to ei^^age in any kind of trade myself; 
■o that they will divide amongst them what used to be the Go- 
vernor's portion of commercial advantages, which was always 
vMy considerable." 

The next subject.to which Lord Olive refers is the state of tb« 
Company's military aSairs in Bengal, of which, while he doei 
full jus^ee to tbe gallantry of the native troops, he points out 
all the defects. He says, what every other t^cer of experience 
has said since his day, that, however efficient as a supplementary 
f<»^« the sepoys might be, they w«e not, except when acting side 
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by side with Europeans, altogether to be relied on. " For the 
good of the Company, therefore," he continues, " I would propow 
that you should always have in Bengal 4000 or at least 3000 Euro- 
peans, to consist of three battlions of 700 each, four companies of 
artillery of 100 each, and 500 light hone." Moreover, as the 
King's troops bad all been withdrawn, he recommends that, in 
order to establish a more effective system of subordination in the 
Company's battalions, there should be an immediate increase of 
European o6ficers, and that three field-officers should be g^ven to 
each of them. " I would recommend," he says, " the appointing; 
three field-officers to every battalion, a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 
and major, and the officers I would choose to command the 
battalions should be Majors Camac, Richard Smith, and Preston. 
Tou have already done justice to Major Caroac's character by 
reinstating him in the command of your forces in Bengal, and by 
acknowledging his services in the most public manner. This 
gentleman will, I flatter myself, stand as high in your esteem as 
Brigadier- General Calliaud ; and will, I hope, have the same 
rank and appointments. The military merits of the other two 
gentlemen you are likewise well acquainted with, having both 
received from the Court marks of approbation for their dis- 
tinguished services. To command your arUUery I would 
recommend Sir Bobert Barker, whose abilities in that dqmrt- 
ment have been exceeded by no officer that ever was in your 
service. Your sepoys are already commanded by Major Knox, 
whose merits I could wbfa to have rewarded with a lieuteusot^ 
colonel's commisuon. Your horse, when raised, should be CMif 
manded by a lieutenant-cotonel, or major. 

"I have very strong reasons to wish this idea of r^:- 
menting your troops may take place ; for without such a sub- 
ordination I shall not be able to enforce your orders for tlie 
reduction of yoor military expenoes, which have been a constant 
dead'weight, and have swallowed up your levcBnei. I could 
wish, that whatever emoluments are unavoidable may &I1 to 
those few who, having been long, are high in your servioe, 
whether civil or military. Thus will the expense be scarce felt 
by the Company, in comparison to what it is at present, when, 
for want of due subordination, every one thinks himself entitled 
to eveiy advantage; and the juniors in your service be excited 
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to exert themselves, from a G«rtaiii knowledge that application 
and abilities only can restore them to their native country with 
fortunes honourably acquired." 

These are explicit and statesnumlike suggesUoni. Neither are 
Lord Olive's views of the best maoner of recruiting for the Indian 
army unworthy of being placed upon record, especially at a time 
when the wants and wishes of the British soldier are attracting 
the degree of public attention which has been too long withheld 
&om them. Lord Clive, like every other officer of experience 
and strong mind, condemiis the crimping system which prevailed 
in his day, and has not, we are afraid, as yet altogether ceased 
to be acted upon. His project was to obtain permission of the 
Crown to keep on foot in England two battalions of Company's 
troops, each 500 strong, with its due proportion of ofEcers, 
which might serve as a nucleus round which volunteers might 
gather, in order to be taught, ere they should be sent to India, 
some knowledge of their drill, and the rudiments, at least, of 
soldier-like habits. He further advised that the services of 
Colonel Coote and Colonel Forde should be rewarded by pladng 
them at the head of these battalions respectively. 

Last of all, he notices the distracted state of the Government 
Councib at Calcutta, and accounts for them. " The heart- 
burnings and disputes, which seem to have spread and overrun 
your settlement of Calcutta, arose, I must fear, originally from 
your appointment of Mr. Vansittart to the fp>vernmait of Bengal 
frtnn another settlement, although his promotion was the effect 
of my recommendation. The appointment, therefore, of Mr. 
Spencer from Bombay, can only tend to inflame these diseen- 
itons, and to destroy all those advantages which the Company 
only can expect from harmony and unanimity abroad. The 
resignation of Messrs. Verelst, Cartier, and many other of the 
senior servants, which must be the consequence of Mr. Spencer's 
appointment, will deprive me of those very gentlranen on whose 
anistance I d<^>end for re-establishing your a^rs in Bengal." 

Lord Clive was not, however, satisfied with pointing out 
defects : he avowed his determination, if rightly supported from 
home, to provide a remedy for them. Afier deprecating all 
attempts at extending too far the territorial dominion of the 
Company, and advising such a course of general policy bm 
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■hould conviac« the Nabob, whoever be mig^ht be, and his prin- 
cipal officers, that the Company had both the power and the will 
to protect them, not only against foreign enemies, but each against 
the unjust B^^^reMions of the other, he thua espreeses himself: — 

" To carry this balance with an even hand, the strictest in- 
tegrity will be necenary in every one who shall tiave a vote in 
your councils abroad. I found myself every day assaulted by 
large offers of preients, from the principal men of the province, 
not to support the Nabob in resolutions contrary to their in- 
terestfl ; and irom the Nabob, to sacrifice them to his capricious 
ree^tments. 

" But even this conduct alone will not be sufficient to keep us 
from giving umbrage. During Mr. Vaneittart's government, 
all your servants thou^t themselves entitled to take large 
■hares in the monopolies of salt, beetle, and ttdMCCO, the three 
articles, next to g^n, of greatest consumption in the empire. 
The odium of seeing such monopolies in the handaof foreigners 
need not be insisted on ; but this ia not the only inconvenieooe : 
it is productive of another, equally, if not more prejudicial to the 
Company's interests ; it enables many of your servants to obtaiot 
very suddenly, fortunes greater than those which in former times 
were thought a sufficient rewimi for a long continuance in your 
service. Hence these gentlemen, thus suddenly enriched, thiuk 
of nothing but of returning to enjoy their fortunes in England, 
and leave your a&irs in the hands of young men, whose ean- 
guine expectations are inflamed by the examples of those who 
have just left tliem. 

" i?his, therefore, will be the greatest difficulty which I shall 
have to encounter ; to persuade, or, if necessary, to oblige your 
servants to be content with advantages much inferior to Ihoee 
which, by the prescription of some years, th^ may think them- 
selves entitled to. Tet if this is not done, your afiain can never 
be settled on a judicious and permanent plan. My fortunes, my 
family, and the other advantages I may be pomessed of, will 
naturally make me wish to accomplish my intentions fbr the Com- 
pany's service abroad as soon as possible, that I may return to my 
native country, which, it cannot be imagined, that I quit without 
some regrets ; but if I should meet in your councils abroad men 
whom private interest may render averse to my maxims, I shall, 
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perhaps, instead of settling your aflaire as majr be expected from 
me, fiad myself harassed and over-ruled in every metsore by a 
majority against me in council. 

" It therefore rests with the Court of Directors to consider, 
seriously, whether they should not intrust me with a dispensing 
power in the civil and political aflUra ; so that whensoever I 
may think proper to take any resolution entirely upon myself 
that resolution is to take place. The French Company gave 
Mr. Godeheu sole and absolute control over all their settlements 
to the east of the Cape of Good Hope, at a time when their 
afl&irs were not in a worse condition than ours are at present. 
In India we ourselves have had examples of supervisors. I 
myself was intrusted with great powers by the gentlemen of 
Madras, when I went down to Bengal against Snraj-u-Dowlah ; 
the use which I made of these powers wilt, I hope, justify my 
opinion, that I may, without danger, be intrusted with an au- 
thority so hifiUy necessary at present. The occasions of ex«-ting 
It will rarely happen, but will certu'nly happen at times, when 
all may be lost for want of it. Moderation, I will vmture to 
say, was always a part of my character in political concenis ; and 
as a means to induce the gentlemen abroad to contract their 
views of private advantage within the bounds essentially neces- 
sary to the interests of the Company, the lirst siep ;I shall take 
will be, to give up to them every commercial advantage, as I 
did during my last residenee in Bengal. I need not mention 
that these advantages are, to a Governor, great, and adequate to 
his station. 

" To prevent dissensions, I am willing to receive a military 
commission inferior to General Lawrence's ; but that gentleman 
has received from the Court of Directors so very extensive a 
power over all their forces in India, that the presidency at which 
he resides, is, in &ct, little ieea than the residence of a Goveraor- 
Greneral over all your settlements in India. If ever the appoint- 
ment of such an officer as Governor-gen eral should become ne- 
cessary, It is evident that he ought to be established in Bengal, 
as the greatest weight of your civil, commercial, political, and 
military aflhirs will always be in that province. It cannot, 
therefore, be expected that I should be subject to have any part 
of the military forces allotted few that province recalled or with- 
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li«1d from me at the will of an officer in another part of India ; 
vr that even the presence of that officer in Bengal should, in any 
way, interfere with my military authority in that province. It 
will likewise be necessary (at least until a&irs in Bengal are 
restored to perfect tranquillity) that whatever troops, treasures, 
or other consignments may be destined from England to that 
presidency, shall not, as usual, be stopped and employed by any 
of the other presidencies at which they may chance to arrive in 
their passage towards the Ganges." 

With the dictatorial powers here ^plied for, the Court of 
Directors did not judge it expedient to intrust Lord Clive; but 
they took a course which, for all practical purposes, gave pro- 
mise of a happy result. A select committee was appointed at 
home, with power to supersede the authori^ of the President and 
Council ; and such gentlemen being nominated to serve as were 
understood to be both personally and on principle attached to 
Clive, and steady advocates of his opinions, no serious oppositioD 
to his views could well be anticipated. The committee in ques- 
tion consisted of Lord Clive, General Camac, Mr. Terelst, 
Mr. Sumner, Mr. Sykes,— Kif whom the two latter accoinpaiued 
Lord Clive from England, and gave him, from first to last, an 
unwavering supporL 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Clive readies Calcutta— ProMedingB la CoDiidl. 

Thebb were one or two points which Clive was very desirous to 
settle previously to his departure for India. Foremost among 
these may be accounted the arrangement of a plan for the entire 
depression of the individual whom he hated with no ordinary 
rancour ; and who, to do him justice, returned the feeling, if 
with less ostentation of bitterness, with at least as much of its 
reality. Clive had succeeded in excluding Mr. Sulivan from 
the chair by making such exclusion one of the terms on wiiich 
alone he would consent to re-enter the service of the Company. 
He now besought his friends to use every possible exertion to 
shut him out from the direction altogether. In this he did not 
succeed ; for Mr. Vansittort, immediately on his return to Eng- 
land, took Mr. Sulivan's part, and inflamed, by so doing, into 
hostility the estrangement which had already begun between 
himself and Lord Clive. Clive's next proceedii^ — which proved 
more easy of accomplishment — was to separate himself from all 
political connexion with the parties in Parliament. His persona] 
regard for Mr. Grenville continued unabated ; and he de- 
sired the seven members whom he returned to the House of 
Commons to vote on all subjects as he himself would have done 
-^that b, so as to strengthen the hands of his friend. But nei- 
ther the Administration as such, nor Lord Bute and his partisans, 
exercised, at thb time, any influence upon his sympathies. He 
was therefore well pleased to be set free from all ties except 
those of personal predilection, and acted with great judgment in 
the matter. Finally, his more private and &mily concerns, in 
some measure, arranged themselves. lisdy Clive remained at 
home to superintend the education of his children ; and of his 
estates, houses, and money — agents in whom he reposed con- 
fidence took charge. Thus relieved from anxiety in regard to 
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nuttera in Europe, he turned bb thoughts earnestly and exclu- 
eively to the East, whither he was proceeding, with no view to 
make additions to bis already princely fortnne, but simply and 
solely in order to accomplish great public good, and to encounter 
both obloquy and apposition in the process, ; 

On the 4th of June, 1764, Lord Clive, attended by Messrs, 
Sumner and Sykes, embarked at Fortsmouth on board the£ent, 
and just before sun-set the same evening the ship got under 
weigh. They had the satisfaction of knowing that preparations 
were in some measure made for the coarse of stem yet necessary 
reform on which they were about to enter. The Directors, con- 
vinced that the great moving cause of all the revolutions which 
bod succeeded the first in the kingdom of Bengal was the expecta- 
tion, encouraged by members of Council and others, of growing 
rich upon the plunder of newly-made Nabobs, bad already issued 
an order that no more presents should on any account whatever 
be accepted by their servants from native princes or their mi- 
nisters. They had followed up this regulation 1^ transmitting 
a form of engagement, which all persons acting under their 
authority were required to ratify, and of which the effect was to 
bind the parties so signing to pay into the Company's treasuiy, 
on pain of dismissal, the full amount of such gifts as, subse- 
quently to tbe receipt of the Court's order, might have been forced 
upon them. These &cts were well known to Clive and his col- 
leagues, who had besides ample time to discuss the defects of the 
existing system of man^ement, and consider the means of remedy 
which presented themselves. And, as the best understanding 
sul>^t«i among them, they were strengthened to undertake the 
task liy the reflection, that, so long as they should act honestly 
and vigorously tt^ether, it was always in their power, by com- 
manding a majority of votes, to command at the same time suc- 
cess, at least at the outset. 

The outward voyage of the Kent, without being attended with 
any positive danger, was tedious and disagreeable. It occupied 
eleven months ; and the ship, either compelled by stress of wea- 
ther, or being forced to seek a supply of water and fresh pro- 
visions, put in at lUo Janeiro. It is well known that at this time 
ihe alliance between England and Portugal was, for obvious rea- 
sons, close and strict. Portugal having everything to fear &om 
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iier nearest neighbour, could not look, except with extreme jea- 
lousy, at the &mily compact, which, whatever might be its object 
in other directionB, exposed her independence to he assaileil at 
aoy moment by the united forces of France and Spain. She 
therefore clung to Eagland with a confiding tenacity, of which 
the stronger power took no undue advantage, and enlisted, by m 
doing, the sympathies of English statesmen of every party in 
her favour. Among others, Lord Clive seems to have bestowed 
upoo her ticklish concerns some small share of his parliamentary 
care; and now, being brought into personal contact with the 
most important of her transatlantic settlements, he examined it 
with a soldier's eye, and made a report of its helpless state to the 
King's government. Thereport, which was conveyed in a private 
letter to Mr. 6renville, is eminently characteristic of the man : — 
" I should think myself," he says, " deserving of everlasting in- 
iamy If I did not, with a single battalion of in&ntry, make 
myself master of Rto Janeiro in 24 hours." Lord Clive, it will 
be observed, wrote and spoke on all occasions as he always felt, 
and generally acted, in extremes. His judgment in regard to 
the worthlessness of the defences of Rio Janeiro seems, however, 
to have been correct; and the Home Government advertising 
the Cabinet of Lisbon of the feet, the ^works were put in a better 
state, and armed with guns less " unserviceable and honey- 
combed." 

It was towards the end of April, 1765, ere the vessel in which 
Lord Clive had taken his passage entered the Hoog^ly. On the 
morning of the 3rd of May he himself reached Calcutta, and the 
same afternoon b^;an to study the Minutes of Council, in order, 
as he expresses it, that "by seeing what had been done he might 
be able to form a clearer opinion of the plan of operations on 
which it would he necessary to act." He was not slow in dis- 
covering that a gross and flagrant breach bad been committed of 
the Company's orders on a point concerning which no evasions 
or subterfuges could any longer be admitted. The Lapwing 
packet conveying the covenant, of which I have elsewhere spoken, 
as well as the Court's explanation of the same, had arrived at 
Calcutta on the 24th of January. From that day forth, there- 
fore, practices heretofore connived at, because nowhere forbidden, 
became illegal ; and parties falling into them lay open to the r.a. 
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naltiea which in the Court's letter were threate&ed. It further 
appeared that the letter in queation had been read, criticised, 
and partially acted upon. It conveyed instructions for the regu- 
lation of the private trade, as well as urgent notes concerning 
the issue of batta, or field'allowances to the troops, and to these 
the Council paid some attention. But a third subject, more im- 
portant than either of which the despatch treated, seemed to have 
been passed over in silence. Meer Jafiier died on the 6th of 
February, that b to say, thirteen days subsequently to the receipt 
of the communication which prohibited the Company's servants 
from accepting presents. Within a day or two of the decease 
of his Either, Nujeem-ud-Dowlah was communicated with, and a. 
bargain struck, whereby, on his engaging to pay to the Governor 
and Council the sum of 200,000/. sterling, his succession to the 
vacant throne was secured to him. Nothing could exceed the 
ind^^tion of Clive when this atrocious &ct forced itself on his 
notice. He saw that no terms could be kept with men who 
were capable of thus setting the declared will of their superiors 
at nought; and betook the earliest opportunity of convincing 
them that the powers which he had received from their common 
masters in London he was prepared to wield unfiinchingly. On 
the 5th of May a meeting ofCouncil was held; of the remark- 
able proceedings at which Olive, and Clive alone, must give an 
account. Having described in a letter to .General Carnac how 
the different commands in the army were distributed, and corre- 
sponding rank bestowed upon its principal officers, be goes on to 

[ desired the Board would 
order those paragraphs relative to the power of the committee 
to be transmitted to the chie& and council of the subordinate 
settlements, to the Commander-in-chief of the army, and to the 
two presidencies of Madras and Bomliay, that they might know 
what powers the committee were invested with. I then ac- 
quainted the Board, that the committee was determined to make 
use of the power invested in them, to its utmost extent ; that the 
condition of the country, and the very being of the Company 
made such a step absolutely necessary. Mr. Leycester seemed 
inclined to enter into a debate about the meaning and extent of 
those powers, but I cut him short, by informing the Board, that 
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I would DOt sufTer any one to enter into the least discussion 
about the meaning of those powers ; but that the committee 
alone were absolutely determined to be the sole and only judges ; 
but tiiat they were at liberty to enter upon the fiice of tbe con- 
sultations any minutes they thought proper, but nothing more. 
Mr. Johnstone desired that some other pan4p'aplis of the letter 
might be sent to the different aubordinates, &c., as tending, I 
believe, in bb opinion, to invalidate those orders. Upon which 
I asked him, whether he would dare to dispute our authority? 
Mr. Johnstone replied, that he never had the least intention of 
doing such a thing; upon which there waaan appearance of very 
long and pale countenances, and not one of the council uttered 
another syllable. After despatching the current business, the 
Board brolie up, and to-morrow we sit in committee, when I 
' make no doubt of discovering such a scene as will be shocking 
to human nature. They iiave all received immense suras for 
this Dew appoidtmeat, and are so shameless, as to own it pub- 
licly. Hence we can account for the motive of paying so little 
respect to me and the committee ; and, in short, every thing of 
bea^fit to themselves they have in this hasty manner concluded, 
Icaviug to the committee the getting the covenants signed, which 
' they say is ofsuch consequence, that they cannot think of set- 
tling any thing final about them until I«rd Clive's arrival., 

" Aias ! how is the English name sunk ! I could not avoid 
paying the tribute of a few tears to the departed and lost &me 
of the Britbh nation (irrecoverably so, I fear). However, I do 
declare, by that Great Being who is the searcher of all hearts, 
and to whom we must be accountable, if there must be an here- 
after, that I am come out with a mind superior to all corruption, 
and that I am determined to destroy those great and growing 
evils, or perish in the attempt. 

" I hope, when matters are a little settled, to set out for the 
army ; bringing with me full power for you and me to settle 
every thing for the best." 

Bold, imperious, intolerant of contradiction, Clive was tite 
very man to deal with a state of society so demoralized as that 
on which he had now fallen. It mattered nothing to him that 
the advocates of corruption pleaded his own example as the 
^oundwork of the system on which they acted. He had ai^- 
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menu at commaad therewith to nbat their reasoning, which, 
whatever wdgbt the; might receive from others, appeared per- 
fectly Mtis&ctor; to bimaelf. In the first pUee, he contended 
that the original conspiracy which broke the line of socceeeicm to 
the throne of Bengal could be considered as oothing more tbao 
an esperiment. Lai^ gifts were accepted on that occasion iroin 
Meer Jalfier, because everybody believed the wealth of the king- 
dom to be inexhaustible; but experience had dranoustrated the 
fiillacy of this opinion, and It became not more niyust than im- 
politic to burthen the succesiors of Meer Jaffier with obliga- 
tions which none knew better than the meml)er8 of Council, who 
imposed them, that tliey could not discbai^ except at the 
expense of ruin to the Nabob and incalculable damage to the 
interests of the Company. In the next place Clive affirmed 
that the overthrow of Suraj-u-Donlah, and the elevation of 
Meer Jaffier, had been the work of the people of Bengal them- 
selves, the English taking part in it as allies and subordinates 
only. It was not so with the deposition of Meer Jaffier, and 
still less with the advancement of the reigning Nabob to the 
throne ; and in the case of Cossim Ali, however necessary his re- 
moval might have latterly become, he was clearly at the outset 
rather a. sufierer from the wrongs of others than an abuser of 
the j>rivilege8 which appertained to his office. The revolution, 
therefore, which had displaced his own prot^ Clive condemned 
as uncalled for and iniquitous, which was only to be accounted 
for by looking to the cupidity of those who had bet>n parties to 
it. But Clive, while he reprobated the whole transaction as a 
violation of policy and good faith, brought no special charges 
against the recipients of Cossim Ali's booty. They did what 
they were not prohibited from doing; they enriched themselves 
by a process which, however r^rehenslble, bad not yet been 
condemned by the voice of authority. The case was difi^'mt 
with regard to the transactions which accompanied the establish- 
ment of the reigning Nabob in his seat. In the face of a Court's 
order, the representatives of the Company had set up the crown 
of Bengal for sale, and put the purchase-money into their own 
pockets. They had hurried forward the transaction, too, with a 
precipitation which showed that they were aware of its illegally, 
and feared lest, by the arrival of the Committee, it might be ia- 
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twnipted, Clive used no measured language in his condemna- 
Uon of the whole proceeding, and looked anxiouslf about for 
means whereby to compel the chief actors in it to di^^vrge their 
ill-gotten gaina. 

Loid Cllve had few friends in the Council. General Caraac 
was, indeed, attached to him by the ties of old association, and 
Ur. Yerebt, besides that his views were shown to be more sound 
than those of his colleeigues in general, might be expected to go 
with the select committee, of which he had been nominated a 
m^uber. But all the rest, with here and there an exception — 
in which latter class I^must not forget to state that Warren 
Hastings ranged himself — abhorred the new Governor's prin- 
ciples as much as they dreaded his power. An attempt was 
therefore made to get up an opposition to the Committee, of 
which two members of Council, Messrs. Johnstone and Ley* 
cester, put themselves at the head. It proved imminently un- 
successful. I have already introduced Lord Ciive to the reader's 
notice as chronicler of the circumstances which attended his first 
appearance at the Board. The following portion of a letter, ad- 
dressed on the 11th of May to Mr. Palk, at that time Governor 
of Madras, will show that the writer was not disposed to lose, by 
hesitation or delay, whatever advantages had accrued to him 
from an energetic commencement of his labours. His business 
on the occasion here referred to was to exact fron) each of the 
gentlemen present a personal ratification of the covenant, which 
had been permitted to lie over since the 24th of January, and to 
send it forth to the out-slations, in order that it might receive the 
signatures of the chiefs of ketones and their subordinates: — 

" At the first meeting, the gentlemen began to oppose and 
treat me in the manner they did Yansittart, by disputing^ our 
power, and the meaning of the paragraph in the Conipany's ge- 
neral letter. However, I cut that matter short, by telling (hem 
they should not be the judges of that power, nor would we allow 
them to enter into the least discussion about it ; but that they 
might enter their dissents in writing, upon (he face of the con- 
sultations. This brought matters to a conclusion, and spared us 
the necessity of making use of force, to put the Company's inten- 
dons into eseculion. "We arrived on Tuesday, and effected this 
on Thursday. On Friday we held a committee ; and on Mondo- 
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waa read before the council the following resolulion from the 
committee book : — ' Resolveii, tliat it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that the covenants be executed immediately by the rest 
of the Council, and all the Company's servants.' After many 
idle and evasive arguments, and being given to understand they 
must either sign or be suspended the service, they executed the 
covenants upon the spot. From this you will see what I had the 
honour to inform you of, that I am determined upon an absolute 
reformation ; but here we must act with caution, until a peace is 
established, which I do not despair of accomplishing during the 
rains. 

" It gives me infinite concern to inform you that Mr. Spencer 
(of whom I had the highest opinion) is by no means the man of 
int^rity or abilities that I took him to lie ; being deeper in the 
mire than the rest, and who appears to me to have been seduced 
and led astray by Johnstone and Leycester, having never had 
any will or opinion of his own, since be came to the chair. In- 
deed, the dignity of governor is sunk even beyond contempt 
itself; and the nunc of Council only heard of in these parts. 
Would you believe tiiat in his letters to the Nabob and others be 
has submitted to write, ' I and the Council f* 

" We are waiting the arrival of the Nabob and his ministry, 
to determine whether we shall suspend them (the obnoxious 
members) the service, or represent matters in a general light, 
leaving to the Directors to determine their state ; though I am 
persu^ed they will never wait such a decision, having all of 
them received large fortunes, which they barefocedly confess, 
for absolutely and precipitately concluding the late treaty with 
the young Nabob ; not waiting for our approbation, or leaving 
it in our power to rectify the least tittle, without being guilty of 
. a breach of faith. 

" The large sums of money already received, and obligations 
given for the rest, on account of this treaty, are so very notorious 
through the whole town, and they themselves have taiien such 
little paius to conceal them, that we cannot, witbout forfeiting 
our honour and reputation, possibly avoid a retrospection as far 
Ijack as the receipt of the covenants and Meer Jaffier's death. If 
we should call upon you hereafler for the assistance of M<ssrs. 
Broke, Russell, Ketsall, Floyer, and two or three more, we are 
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penuaded your zeal for the serrice will not let you hesitate a 
moment about sending them by the first conveyance. However, 
you will keep the cootente of this pan^rnph to yourself, till you 
hear from the committee or me upon the subject." 

The sale of the musnud, or throne of Bengal, was an aflair 
completed. A. good deal of mystery, likewise, had been pre- 
served by the chief agents in the tiansaction rogaiding the sums 
of money which fell to the share of individuals j and Clive, 
though burning with anxiety to punish, and, if possible, strip 
the delinquents of their ill-gotten gains, found difficulty in bring- 
ing the matter home to them in a moment. It was not so in 
reference to the private trade, in which every man professing to 
i»e in the service of the Company, whether white or black, mem- 
ber of council or junior writer, was engaged to an enormous ex- 
tent. The three articles in which these persons chiefly dealt 
were salt, beetle-nuts, and tobacco, of which the value may be 
estimaled when I state, that out of the duties, by no means im- 
moderate, levied upon the two latter, and the monopoly which 
they had from time immemorial enjoyed on the former, the Ka- 
bobs of Bengal derived no trivial portion of their revenues. To 
a share tn tJie profits arising from this trade none of the Com- 
pany's servants ever thought of admitting the Company itself. 
The general commeree was carried on by the exchange of goods 
manufhciured in Europe for Indian silks, cottons, and other com- 
modities, which might be turned to account in European mar- 
kets — or for specie, or specie's worth, which, being conveyed to 
China, enabled the masters of ships to lay in their cargoes of 
tea, the sale of which in London realized in a great measure their 
dividends for the stockholders. The particular or private trade 
\vas in articles of which the consumption went on in the country 
itself, and the un&ir advantages which they possessed in con- 
ducting it, enabled the Company's servants to drive every native 
merchant out of the market. I have elsewhere taken occasion 
to state, that so long as Clive presided over the affeirs of Bengal, 
this abuse, if not absolutely repressed, was kept within narrow 
limits. But immediately on his departure the very semblance of 
moderation was dropped ; and tlie consequences were such as the 
ootirse of this narrative has made apparent. 

It is due to the Court of Directors to state that, mistaken in 
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Uieir views » they often were, tbey gRV« no counteQanca, but 
the reverse, to such proceedings. Many of their letters speak 
of the systmn in terms of strong condemnation ; and two in par- 
ticular, written about this time, are expressed in ^language m 
becoming, that they well deserve transoriptioa. But the reader, 
while he follows these, will do scant justice to the subject if 
he forget that the Court had made no motion towards raiuog the 
salaries of their servantM in Bei^al from the miserable pittances 
at which they had hitherto stood. It was maniiest, likewise, from 
their manner of replying lo Clivt't suggestions on this subject, 
that the idea of disbuniog largely out of their own fiinds mot 
with little encouragement among them. Now Clive knew, what 
indeed could not but be known everywhere else, that to expect 
honesty from iU-paid functionaries, to whom safe opportunities 
of enrichiog themselves by underhand means are abundant, is to 
expect more than the frailty of human nature will sanction. 
What was he to do ? On the wie hand, his own sense of right, 
not less than his du^ to the Company, required that at all ha- 
zards he should put a stop to the private trade system ; on the 
other, his knowledge of mankiod assured him that all the negula- 
tlons which he could Inune would be snapped like the withes in 
the hand of the giant, unless the parties afiected by them were 
assured in some other way of earning a competency. 

I^t me, however, before I go further, put the coort id a hit 
light by transferring to these pages portions of two despatches 
which Clive received during the first year of what may be called 
his reform government of Bengal. The former, which is dated 
the 26th of April, 1765, refers to the arguments of those who 
endeavoured to defend their right to trade io the three commo- 
dities specified above, l^ reference to the old imperial firman or 
licence. 

" Treaties of commerce aro understood to be for the mutual 
benefit of the contractii^ parties. Is it then possible to suppoM 
that the Court of Delhi, by conferrii^ the privilege of trading 
free of customs, could mean an untaxed trade in the commodities 
of their own country at that period unpractised and untbought of 
by the Koglish, to the detriment of their revenues and the mia 
of their own merchants P We do not find such a construction' 
was ever heard of till our own servants first invented it, and 
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afterwards supported it by violence. Neither could it be elaimed 
by the eubsequrat treaties with Meer Jafiier, or Coasim Ali, 
which were never understood to give one additional privilege of 
trade beyond what the finnan expressed. In short, the specious 
afgumenta used by those who pretended to set up a right to it 
convince us they did not want Judgmeut, but virtue to vrithsland 
the t^ptalion of suddenly amassing a great fortune, although 
acquired by means incompatible with the peaee of the country, 
and their duty to the Company. 

" £qual]y blameable were they who, acknowledging they had 
DO right (o it, and sen^ble of the ill consequences reeulting from 
assuming it, have, nevertheless, carried on this trade, and used 
the authority of the Company to obtain, by a treaty exacted by 
violence, a saiKtion for a trade to enrich themselves, without the 
least n^ard or advantage to the Company, whose forces they 
employed to protect them in it. 

" Had this short question been put, which their duty ought 
first to have suggested, ' Is it for the interest of our employers ?' 
they would not have hesitated one moment about it ; Iwt this 
eriterion seems never once to have occurred. 

" All barri^^ being thus bn^en down between the Snglish 
and the country govemweat, and everything out, ctf its proper 
channel, we are at a loss how to prescribe means to re^ore order 
from this confusion ; and being deprived of that confidence which 
we hoped we might have placed in our servants, who af^ear to 
have been the actors in these strange scenes, we ean only say, 
tbat'we rely on the zeal and abilities of Lord Clive, and the gen- 
tlemen of the Select Committee, to remedy these evils. We 
hope thtj will restore our reputation among the country powers, 
and convince them of our abhorrence of oppression and rapa* 
Ctousness." 

In a second letter, of date 19th of Febniary, 1766, the Court 
again writes — 

" With respect to the treaty with Nujeem-ud-Dowlah, it is 
|m>per here to insert, at length, the fifth article, which runs in 
tfaeae words : — ' 1 do ratify and confirm to the English the pri- 
vilege granted them by their finnan, and several husbul- 
hookums, of carrying on their tmde, by means of their own 
dustucks, free from all duties, taxes, or impositions, in all parta 
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of the country, except ia the article of salt, on which the duty 
of two and a half per cent, is to be levied on the Rowana or 
Hooghley market price.' This fifth article is totally repugnant 
to our own order, contained in our general letter, by the Kent 
and Lapwing, dated the Ist of June, 1764 ; in which we not 
only esproaed our abhorrence of an ardcle in the treaty with 
HeerJafiier, literally corresponding with the present fifth article, 
but in positive terms directed you, in concert with the Nabob, 
to form an equitable plan for carrying on the inland trade, 
and transmit the same to us, accompanied by such explanations 
Bud remarks as might enable us to give our sentiments and direc- 
tions thereupon. We must remind you, too, that in our said 
general letter we expressly directed, that our orders, in our letter 
of the 8th of February preceding, which were to put a final and 
effectual end to the inland trade in salt, beetle-nut, and tobacco, 
and in all other articles produced and consumed in the country, 
should remain to force, until an equitable and satisfactory plan 
could be found and adopted. As, therefore, there is not the 
least latitude given you for concluding any treaty whatsoever 
respecting this inland trade, we must and do consider what you 
have done as an express breach and violation of our orders, and 
as a detrimental resolution to sacrifice the interest of the Com- 
pany, and the peace of the country, to lucrative and selfish 
views. 

" This unaccountable behaviour pnt an end to all confidence 
in those who made this treaty, and forces us to resolve on mea- 
sures for the support of our authority, and the preservation of 
the Company, We do therefore pronounce, that every ecrvant 
concerned in that trade stands guilty of a breach of his covenants 
with us and of our orders ; and in consequence of this resolntion, 
we positively direct, that if that treaty is now subsisting, yon 
make a formal renunciation, by some solemn act to be entered 
on your records, of all right under the said treaty, or otherwise, 
to. trade in salt, beetle-nut, and tobacco; and tl^t you transmit 
this renunciation of that part of the treaty, in form, to the Na- 
bob, in the Persian langu^e. Whatever government may be 
established, or whatever unforeseen occurrences may arise, it is 
our resolution to prohibit, and we do absolutely forbid, this tntde 
of salt, beetle-nut, and tobacco, and of all articles that are not for 
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export and import, according to tbe spirit of the firman, wliich 
does not in the least give anj' latitude whatsoever for canning 
on euch an inland trade ; and, moreover, we shall deem every 
European concerned therein, directly or indirectly, guilty of a 
breach of his covenants, and direct that he be forthwith sent to 
England, that we may proceed against him accordingly. And 
every native who shall avail himself of our protection to carry 
this trade on, without paying all the duties due to the govern* 
meat equally with the rest of the Nabob's subjects, shall forfeit 
that protectitm, and be banished the settlement ; we direct, that' 
these resolutions be signified publicly throughout the settle- 
ment." 

Thia letter, of the abstract justice of which it is impossible to 
speak too highly, was written under a misapprehension of the 
circumstances of ihe country, and of the end to which Clive's 
able policy was tending. I have inserted it only for the purpose 
of showing that, however they might err in regard to the reme- 
dies fit to be applied, the Court of Directors were not at this 
time disposed to sanction the iniquitous proceedings oftheir ser- 
vants ; and it is proper that the reader should be liilly alive to 
thb foet, otherwise he will fail to notice the true source of the 
persecutions to which Lord Clive, after his return to England,' 
became exposed. But before it reached Clive's hands he bad 
taken his own course ; and knowing it to be the best which 
under existing circumstances lay open to him, he declined to be 
drawn out of it. I will endeavour to explain, in few words, 
what he desired to do, what he actually did, and what were the 
consequences, immediate as well as remote, of the arrangements 
into which he entered. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

' Clirc^f relbniit cootinned. 



It was Iiord Olive's deliberate opinion tliat no person employed 
in the service of the East India Company should be permitted, 
under any circumstances, to embark in trade on hia own account. 
He believed, with Sir Thomas Roe, that the Company would 
gain far more than indivtdualB by the arrangement. Difficulties 
would doubtless attend the attempt to eradicate a system which 
was as old as the existence of the Company itself ; but there was 
needed in his opinion, only firmness, combined with liberality on 
the part of the Home authorities, to overcome them. In the 
first place, a revision of salaries would be indispensable. To 
every youth entering the service, whether as a civilian or a sol- 
dier, such pay must be allowed as would enable bim to support, 
with economy, his proper position in India, and assure to him — 
with the &ir chance of promotion which he would be supposed 
to enjoy — a reasonable prospect of retiring after he should have 
attained to middle life, with a decent competency to the land of 
his birth. In the nest place, the practice of making promotion 
depend altogether on seniority ought to be set aside. In ordi- 
nary cases men of ^thful and long service ougiit never to be 
passed over ; but to adhere absolutely to the rule of age was to 
take away all spur to exortion, and to render inevitable a steady 
supply of mediocrity in places where more than mediocrity 
m^ht sometimes be required. On the other hand, Olive con- 
ceived that excess of remuneration to the junior ranks, whether 
of the civil or military branch of the Company's service, could 
not but operate prejudicially ; and, if the aigument held good 
where regular pay alone was given, it told with infinitely greater 
weight gainst arrangements which threw young men in the way 
of accumulating, by commerce or otherwise, large fortunes in 
the course of a few years. Individuals so fiivoured never found 
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it worth while to hang on, under the pressure of an unhealthy 
climate, in order that they might ultimately succeed to places of 
power to which no proportionate emolument was attached. No 
sooner had they realized as niuc)i as promised to support them at 
home in the style to which their ambition pointed, than they 
threw up the service ; which was thus left to be muna^ed by a 
successioQ of raw lads, under the control of functionaries either 
too rich to care very much about it, or too greedy of gain to 
withdraw their attrition from the management of their own 
business. But, to couaterlmlance this clipping at one end, Lord 
Clive was most desirous of adding largely to the other. As 
mat rose from the rank of junior to that of senior merchant, 
thar pay should be increased. When they went forth as clerks 
iuto the remote &ctories, an increase ought to take place on a 
•till more liberal scale ; and finally, as Members of Council and 
Government secretaries, it was fitting that they should be raised 
not only above the annoyance of everything like want for the 
presfflit, but be relieved of all anxiety in regard to the future. 

Of the working of this principle as he desired to apply it to 
tbe army, I shall take occasion to speak when I come to describe 
his dealings with that body. My present business is with the 
civil service exclusively, which he ui^ed the Court of Directors 
to put upon a proper footing, pointing out to them that their 
position in India was wholly changed, and that rules which had 
luiswered imperfectly for the guidance of commercial establish- 
ments were altogether inapplicable to the condition of a sub- 
atautive and political power. But the time had not yet arrived 
for the accomplishment of so important a change. Xeither the 
Directors nor the Proprietors were able to realize the fact that 
they occupied ground in India v,ery different from that which it 
had entered, iuto their most sanguine anticipations to desire ; 
and while'they saw and denounced the wrongs of which their 
trading representatives were guilty, they refused to close the 
door of commerce against them by such a process as Lord Clive 
recommended. How was he, under such circumstances, to prO" 
ceed ? He could not say to Members of Council, " You must 
live henceforth on your salaries. The Company forbids you to 
trade. I have no power except to see that their orders are 
sarried into effect You must therefore do as well as you can 
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with your 300^ per annum apiece, or reei^ the eervice." And 
aa to the writers, the junior and senior merchants, and so forth, 
all these were equally secured agtunst the application of so stera 
a rule by the poverty of the stipends which they drew out of 
the Company's treasury. Clive pondered the subject carefully, 
and arrived at the conclusion that, being debarred from doing 
that which was positively best, he was bound to do the best 
which under the circumstances might be practicable. He caused 
an order of Committee to be issued, which took away, at a 
stroke, all power in individuals to grant dustucks or passes for 
the transport of goods, and restricted the right of issuing such to 
certain constituted authorities. By this amingement the ma- 
nagement and control of all private as well as public trade was 
kept in the hands of the government. A stop was likewise 
put to the vicious proceedings of those who, calling themselves 
the native agents of European traders, had been in the habit, 
without exhibiting any passes at all, of forcing the Nabob's 
revenue stations ; and such a check was imposed upon the entire 
system of private trade, that, wherever carried on, it could 
not any longer operate to the serious injury of any oue. At the 
same time as the ordinary sources of the revenues of individuals 
were thus eSectually dried up, Clive found himself obliged to 
make some compensation for the injury, and be adopted the fol- 
lowing expedient to do so. 

Of the three branches of private trade to which the mercantile 
men of Benga,! looked aa repaying them for exile, and the many 
privations which attend it, the trade in salt was by far the most 
important. Clive determined to convert that which had been 
hitherto a cause of unmixed evil into an instrument of good. 
With this view he arranged that it should become a monopoly 
in the hands of the Governor for the time being, and the mem- 
bers of Council and olher specified functionaries, and that the 
profits henceforth should be divided among them in equal shares, 
according to the stations and rank in the service which those 
entitled to partake in if might respectively hold. Among these 
the Governor was to reserve an entire portion to himself; a se- 
cond portion was to fell to the members of Council collectively ; 
a third took in colonels of the fint rank, chiefii of fitctories, and 
such like ; a fourth became the property of field-officers, chap> 
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lains, &c. ; and the gross value of the whole may be guessed 
whea I state that Clive estimated a colonel's portion-^be being 
but one out of a numerous body — at not less than 7000/, sterling 
per annum. 

Clive, however, was not so careful of the interests of indivi- 
duals as to be forgetful all this while of the Company's claims. 
The salt monopoly, be it remembered, had from time imme- 
morial been possessed by the Nabob. So long as the Nabob 
should continue to collect the revenues, he was entitled to the 
duty, whatever that might be, which the makers or growers of 
the commodity had been accustomed to pay. But Clive was 
already mediUting that master-stroke of policy which he soon 
aflerwards completed; and he drew up his regulations so that 
they might agree rather with what was to be than with what 
actually existed. For example, he decreed that the Company 
should receive as its share of the monopoly an ad valorem duty 
of 35 per cent. ; which, allowing 10 per cent, as profit on the 
product, and 5 per cent, to cover losses, would give one half of 
the gtun to the ruling body and the other half to their servants. 
■The letter which I quoted in a previous chapter shows that the 
Court of Directors were not satisfied with this, lo them, most 
advantageous arrangement ; but Clive had scarcely begun to put 
hb own law in force ere be received proof that the individuals 
whom he desired to serve were prepared to resist both it and 
him to the uttermost. 

Another of Lord Clive's reforms had reference to the consti- 
tution of the ruling body, which he looked upon as too numerous 
in itself for any practical purpose, and which he particularly 
objected to on account of the manner of disposing of their time, 
which custom had sanctioned in a lat^e proportion of the 
members. The old constitution of Bengal required that the 
government should be carried on by a President and sixteen 
councillors. The number sixteen Clive held to be preposterously 
great ; and he was fortified in the conviction by observingathat 
most of these left the business of government to be transacted by 
four or five individuab ; while, being appointed to the charge of 
factories, or becoming supervisors of provinces, they themselves 
proceeded into the interior that they might devote their energies 
to the more t^p^eable occupations of private trade, or the levyinc 
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of contributions, by a shorter process, on the native princes and 
nobility. Nor was it the least objectionable feature in this arrange- 
ment tiiat the gentlemen thus employed at a distance still kepit 
their seats at the council-board, and were ready, as often as occa- 
aion required, to come down and vote in support of the &ctiou to 
which they E>e]onged. Clive had not been a careless observer of 
the current of public events under the administration of Mr. 
Vanaittart. He saw how that gentleman was perpetually con- 
trolled and thwarted by tlie votes of persons who had no oppor- 
tunity of examining the merits of many of the questions which 
they came from afar to decide ; and, looking fonrard to the time 
when the extraordinary powers of the select committee would 
cease, lie proposed that the council should hereafter consiBt of 
not more than 12 members at the most. The point, however, 
which he was most anxious to settle in reference to this matter 
was, that, be the members of council man; or few, none of them 
should be permitted to accept stationary offices in the interim. 
The Commander-in-chief must of course go with the army when- 
ever it should take the field, but seats in the Coun<ul ought not 
for the future to be tenable by ihe chie& of factories or super- 
visors. Ab might be expected, innovations such as these were 
looked at with extreme abhorrence by the parties whose interests 
ibey thwarted. Yet the oppofiition wtiich he met with here was 
but as a breath of summer air when compared with the hurri- 
cane which fell upon him so soon as^be began to inquire into 
past abuses. 

I am at a loss bow to convey, in words of my own, any idea to 
the minds of my readers of the state of moral feeling which ap- 
pears to have held sway at this time among the English residents 
in Bengal. The Court of Directors have, however, described tt 
so accurately, that in justice to my subject I am constrained to 
make an extract from one of their letters, written soon after the 
graver of the abuses had been put down ; — " When we look 
back," they say, " to the system that Lord Clive and the gentle- 
men of the Select Committee found established, it presents to as 
a subab (a Nabob) disarmed, with a revenue of almost two mil- 
lions sterling, (for so much seems to have been left, exclusive of 
our demands on him,) at the mercy of our servants, who had 
adopted an unheard-of ruinous principle, of an interest disthict 
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from the Compaay. This principle showed Itself in laying their 
baniis upon every thing; they did not deem the Company's pro- 
perty. 

" In the province of Burdwan, the resident and his council 
took an annual stipend of near 80,000 rupees per annum from 
tbe Rajah, in addition to the Company's salary. This stands on 
th« Burdwui accounts, and we fear was not the whole; for we 
apprehend it went fiirttier, and that they carried this pernicious 
principle even to tbe sharing with the Rajah of all he collected 
beyond the stipulated malguzary, or land rereuue, overlooking 
tbe point of duty to the Company, to whom, pn^rly, everything 
belonged that was not necessary for the Rajah's support. It has 
been the principle, too, on which our servants have felsely endea- 
voured to gloss over the crime of th«r proceedings, on the acces- 
sion of the present Subah ; and we fear would have been soon 
extended to ihe grasping the greatest share of that part of the 
Nabob's revenues which was not allotted to the Company. In 
short, thb principle was directly undermining the whole ftbric ; 
for whilst the Company were sinking under the burden of the 
war, our servants were enriching themselves from those very 
fimdrthat ought to have supported the war." 

Determined to lay the axe to tbe root of the tree, and bent 
upon expoaiDg to public scorn the delinquenciee of those high in 
office, Clive took the bold step at this time of inviting the N'abob, 
Mahomed Reza Ehan his minister, and some of the principal 
bankers of Moorshedabad, including his ancient comrade Roy- 
dullub, to visit him in Calcutta. They alt came, and the disclo- 
sures which they made more than confirmed the worst suspicions 
be liad harboured. Of the Nabob himself Clive saw enough to be 
convinced that he was in every respect unfitted for his situation. 
His ministers, as well as the dependants whom he encouraged to 
come about him, were equally wanting in talent or integrity; 
but that which gave to Olive the greatest amount of annoyance 
was the open way in which this miserable puppet and his satel- 
lites brought cliaiges of corruption against the most influential 
persons in the Company's service, which the latter were unable 
to refute. As a specimen of these, the Nalmb reported ofBcially 
to Clive, that since his fikther's death a distribution had taken 
place of 20 lacs of rupees by Mtihomed Reza Khan, for the pur- 
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pose of Becuriag such ioterest as should mainUtD bim iii hia situ- 
ation, and that members of the Council had participated in thtse 
^fta. This was too serious an accusation to be passed by without 
a strict investigation ; and the matter was accoidingly discussed 
in open Council. The paities implicated sought to defend them- 
selves by accusing Clive and the select committee of acting from 
the worst motives. " It seems," says Mr. Johnstone, in a minute 
bearing date the 17th of June, 1765, "the aim of the select 
committee to render the proceedings of tlie late President and 
Council, if possible, obnoxious, instead of striving to promote 
the cordiality so much to be wished. To what cause must we 
attribute this temper of the committee ? One would almost think 
they were piqued to find the interest of the Company so well 
secured before their arrival ; only they must know that their 
coming at all was doubtful, and the gentlemen who had felt 
the defects of the former treaty were full as well qualified to 
remedy them in the new one, and have no doubt their masters 
will approve their services. I have hfard that the Governor has 
expressed much cht^^n that the affair of his jaghire has been 
settled, according to his agreement with the Company, without 
bis interposilion, though a better opportunity could not have 
occurred to get it done. Mr. Spencer, than whose merit none 
stands in a fairer light with the Company, was, if I may so call 
him, the darling of that party — of (hat party which in England 
opposed Lard Clive and the gentlemen of the committee. Any 
attack of him or his measure is an attack of the party who 
espoused him ; and though I would not assert that any such sen- 
timents influenced any member of the board, yet I cannot help 
being surprised at the uncommon neglect and disr^ard shown to 
Mr. Spencer by Lord Clive." 

A more ill-advised species of attack than this upon a man of 
Lord dive's iron nerve and strong feelings cannot well be con> 
ceived. The allusion to a matter which did disturb him, and on 
account of which he had just reason to be disturbed — the un- 
called — for interference of Mr. Spencer in the matter of his jaghire, 
which, if Mr. Johnstone spoke true, appeared to have been 
suggested by Clive's enemies at home — excited his warm in- 
dignation. He recorded -a minute in reply, which spoke his 
mind plainly ; and, finding that neither that nor anything else 
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sbort of extreme measures would do, he used the power with 
which he was invested by suspending Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Spencer, 
and several others of the senior civil officers, from the service. 
All these, as a matter of course, became forthwith his personal 
enemies ; and most of them sailing to England, and purchasing 
largely of India stock, found an opportunity, as will be shown by 
and by, of making him feel that they were such. But in the mean 
while he went forward without faltering in his course of stern but 
neceBsary reform. His temper was often ruffled, his mind wea- 
ried, his body fatigued, his spirits depressed — yet none of these 
things could stop him in his honourable career. " Let me but 
have health sufficient," he says, in a letter to General Camac, 
" to go through with the reformation we intend, and I shall die 
with satisfaction and in peace," 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Tr«a^ iriili tbe Nabob — Gnut c^tiieDewsiuiee — CnmpoiideBCC. 

In bringing these several results to bear — ^in jHitting a stop (o 
the iniquitous practice in high places of receiving bribes — in 
striking at the root of the system of private trade, i^ike fatal to 
the prosperity of the country and injurious to the Company'i 
interest^^in bringing back to the capital a swars of Eur^eaa 
adventurers, who, under various denotuinattons, were spread 
through the inlerior, and preyed upon the weakHesses of all with 
whom they came in contact — in checking the insolence of the 
native agents, and puttingthecommerceof the country once more 
upon an intelligible footing,— Ciive had nccomplisbed more in 
tiro short months than the most sanguine of h!s admirers ven- 
tured to expect from the whole of his administration. But bb 
views of civil reform did not stop there. He bad long foreseen, 
and more than once predicted, that the farce of maintaining at 
the Company's expense a government wliich was unable either 
to protect itself from foreign enemies, or to manage its own in- 
ternal afiairs, could not continue lot^ ; and, conceiving that the 
proper moment was come for putting an end to the absurdity, be 
set himself, with characteristic ardour, to accomplish that im- 
portant object. The circumstances under which he acted were 
these : — 

I have abstained from entering into a detailed account of the 
military operations whicli ensued upon the massacre of Patna, 
and the retreat of Cossim Ali into the territories of Oude. These 
ai-e not so intimately connected with the subject of the present 
narrative as to require that I should deviate from this rule fur- 
ther than by stating, that they involved the Bengal government 
in a very heavy espense, and threatened at one time to tiecome 
in terminable. The vizier could not, indeed, even after Cossim 
Ali joined him, keep the field against the English. He suattuoed 
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repeated clieckd, and was at length driven from Lucknow itself. 
There remained for him, after this, no other course than submis* 
sion; and having given time to Meer Cossim and a Kuropean 
adventurer named Sumroo, who vras supposed to have been the 
chief instigator of the Nabob's cruelties, to escape into the 
country of the Rohillas, he opened a communication with General 
Camac, and professed himself anxious for peace. There can be 
no doubt that tidings of Clive's arrival in India helped to hurry 
forward this consummation. Clive's name among the natives 
was that of a man irresistible in war. The title which he liad 
received from the Nabob of the Caroadc, in commemoration of 
his exploits on that side of the peninsula, had followed him to 
Hindostan ; and in Bengal, and indeed as far as the limits of the 
Mogul Empire extended, Sabat Jung's fame was everywhere 
spread abroad. But Clive's policy, like that of every other 
Englishman who has much distingiiished himself in the field, 
was pacific. He knew what war was, and could not desire, ex- 
cept in the last extremity, to incur ils Ijazards and force on its 
innumerable evils. He therefore wrote to Carnac, advising him 
to encourage by all means the friendly disposition of the Yizier, 
and promised to come up in order to assist in the arrangement of 
a permanent treaty, as soon as the state of aflairs in Calcutta 
■would permit. " I hope," he says, in a letter bearing date the 
20th of May, 1765, " 15 or 20 days will enable me to put afihira 
in such a channel that the gentlemen may go on with the re- 
formation during my absence, and upon my arrival we must 
heartily set about a peace ; for the expense is now become so 
enormous (no leas than 10 lacs per mensem, civil and military), 
that the Company must inevitably be undone if the Mahrattas or 
any other power should invade Bahar and Bengal ; for it will 
then be impossible to ruse money sufficient to continue the war. 
This is a very serious consideration with me, and will, I make 
no doubt, strike you in the same light." 

In pursuance of this resolution, Olive no sooner brought mat- 
ters into shape at Calcutta than he set out to join Carnac at 
Benares. He had, however, important business to settle atMoor- 
shedabad, whither the Nalxib with his ministers had returned, 
and he resolved to take that city on his way ; for a slight per- 
sonal acquaintance with Nnjeem-ud-DowIah had sufficed to con- 
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viDCe him that the youDg man was whollf disqualified, both by 
Ihe natural weakness of his character and the total abgence of 
cultivation from bb iutellect, to conduct the affairs of govern- 
ment for one day. It was clear that he must always be the 
tool of somebody. But, indeed, the relations between the Nabob 
and the Company were become by this time m> entangled, that 
no esercise of ability on the part of the former could cause the 
machine to go smoothly. Clive conceived that the time had 
come for applying a decisive remedy to the disease. Considering 
that the English had already taken upon themselves the military 
defence of the kingdom, that they were become masters of its 
trade, and lords to all intents and purposes of its revenues, he 
came to the conclusion that the surest meansofpreventit^ wrong 
to individuals, as well as guarding against a breach of friendship 
between the two governments, would be to take all the power 
into his own hands, leaving to the Nabob only the shadow. To 
his great satisfaction, perhaps a little to his surprise, be found 
that there was no indisposition in the Nabob to act upon the 
suggestion. On the 9th of July he had written irom Moorshe- 
dabad to inform the select committee that the durbar or admi- 
nistrative council of the Nabob was settled according to their 
wishes. Mahomed Keza Khan, with two other public men in 
whom the English had confidence, were accepted by Nujeem-ud- 
Dowlah as his ministers, and a set of r^;ulatioDs were drawn up 
and signed, ia accordance with which the business of the king- 
dom should henceforth be conducted. But, even while penning 
the letter which communicated this intelligence, Clive felt that 
matters could not stop there. The continued existence of two 
independent governments in the same country at the same time 
was impossible ; and he, who perfectly understood this, tost no 
time in getting rid of the difficulty. A second letter to the com- 
mittee, dated the 11th of July, contains the following statements: 
— " We have of)en lamented that the gentlemen of the Council, 
by precipitating the late treaty, had lost the most glorious oppor- 
tunity that could ever happen of settling matters upon that solid 
and advantageous footing for the Company which no temporary 
invasion could endanger. The true and only security for our 
commerce and territorial possessions in this country is, in a 
manner, always to have it in our power to overawe the veiy 
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Nabob we ace bound by treaty to support. A maxim contrary 
to this has <^ late been much adopted ; and from that funda- 
mental error, as I may c^l it, have spnin^ the innumerable evils, 
or at least deficiencies, in our gOTernment, which, I have now 
the pleasure to inform you, are in a fair way of being perfectly 
removed. 

" Xlie Nabob, upon my represeniatioa of the gi^at expense of 
such an army as will be necessary to support Lim in his govern- 
ment, ^e ktrge sums due for restitution, and to the navy, 
together with an annual tribute, whicfa be will be under a nece^ 
raty of paying to the King, hatii consented, and I have ^reed, 
provided it should obtain your approbation, tliat all tbe revenues 
of the country shall be appropriated to those purposes, 50 lacs of 
rupees exc^ited. Out of this sum are to be defrayed ell his ex- 
penses of eveiy nature and denomination. Mahomed Beza 
Khan, however, being of a disposition extremely timorous, is 
desirous of having the payment of the cavalry and sepoys pass 
through his hands, tJtoagh included in the said 50 lacs. This, I 
think, will be complied with. 

" I am of opinton also, that certain stipends, out of the above- 
mentioned sum, should be fixed for the Begum, for tbe Ghuta 
Nabob, and for the rest of the Nabob's brothers and nephews, 
Miriam's* son included ; or else we must be subject to frequent 
complaints from those quarters; for I am persuaded that the 
dependants end parasites of tbe present Nabob will alwap keep 
him in dtsUiesa, be his income what it may. Although the sum 
proposed to be stipulated for the Nabob, considering tbe present 
great expenses and demands, may appear large, ytt, by what I 
now learn, his expense exceeds the sum to be allowed ; and 
although it is certain that neither his education nor abilities will 
enable him to aippear to any advantage at the head of these great 
and rich provinces, yet, I think, we are bound in honour to sup- 
port tile dignity of his station, so far as is consistent with the 
true interest of the Company. 

" The particulars of this matter may be further adjusted in my 
absence by Mr. Sykes, to whom I have communicated my ideas, 

■ Miriam or Heeran, the eldnt son of Meer JsfiBer, bsd perished, as I 
have elsewhere deecrihed, and his son yraa in couEequence the rival of 
Nujeem-nd-Doirlah for the throne. 
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if the plan be approved of by the select committee; and the 
whole may be finally concluded to our satUfitctioo, upon tLe 
Company's being appointed the Kiag's Duan, who will be em- 
powered, by the nature of their office, as well as by the ling's 
consent, to settle every point." 

Of the character of the prince thus pensioned into insignifi- 
cance, a just estimate will be formed after reading Olive's account 
of the light in which tbe projected change was viewed by him : — 
" He received the pr<^osal of having a sum of money for him- 
self and household at liis will with infinite pleasure, acd the only 
remark he made upon leaving me was, ' Thank God, I shall now 
have as many dancing-g^rls as I please.' " 

So fiLr a large measure of success had attended Clive's endea.> 
veurs. A stop was put to Dumerotta abuses at Calcutta. The 
Company's relations with the Nabc^ were placed npOn a more 
intelligible footing, and both parties had reason to be pleased 
with the arrangement. The last sentence in hia letter of tbe 
11th shows, however, that Clive looked beyond the point to 
which he had now attained ; and he lost no time ia seelting to 
realize the scheme which had long, though indistinctly, been 
pondered. As a step towu'ds the accomplishment of this scheme, 
he desired to conclude a peace, on honourable terms, with tli« 
Vizier. For this purpose he proceeded to Benares, and on the 
2nd of August, lie and Sujah'U-Dowlah had their first meeting;. 
It proved eminently satis&ctory to both. The Vizier, expecting 
to be treated as one native power treats another which it may 
have overcome in war, was as much surprised as delighted at the 
modest bearing of the conqueio*. He gladly consented to sur- 
render the province of Allahabad, of which the annual revenue 
was estimated at 10 lacs, or 100,000f, sterling, and he offfered n« 
objection to the loss of Corah likewise, should this further saori- 
fice be required, though the revenues of Corah came up to 18 
lacs. Besides this, he agreed to pay to the Company 600,000/. 
as compensation for expenses incurred in the var, and was 
grateful for being allowed to make good the payment id two 
equal instalments. Everything, moreover, aj^ears to have b«en 
done in the best spirit. " His expressions of joy and graUtude 
on the occasion," writes Clive to the select committee, " were 
miny and warm. Such an instance of generosity in a victorious 
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enemy exceeded bis moat sanguine expectations, and we doiild 
not will be the foundation of that union and amity which we 
wish to eecnre." But Olive's tour of negotiation was not yet 
ended. After ratifying the treaty with the Vizier, he pushed 
forward to Allahabad, where the £tllen Emperor, the repre- 
sentative of a long and illustrious race of conquerors, waited 
mider tke protection of an English brigade to receive him. Clive 
and Shah Alum met for the ftrat time on the 9th of August, 
when the demands of the Emperor were innumerable. He re- 
qoired that an arrear o^ thirty-two lacs of rupees, due to him, as 
be alleged, from the Nabob of Bengal, should he paid up. This 
vas reftised, as well as an extravagant claim on the score of 
annual tribute ; but it was finally settled that his Majesty should 
receive the annual sum of 26 lacs per annum out of the reve- 
nues of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriasa ; and that the provinces of 
Comh and Allahabad, yielding between them 28 lacs more, 
should be made over to him in perpetuity. This done, it be- 
came the turn of the representatives of the E^t India Company 
to put in their claims. They were acceded to without hesita- 
tion, and included firmaDs or deeds which established the ri^t 
of faoItUog for ever the lands round Madras and elsewhere 
which had been assigned to them by the Nabob of the Caniatic, 
and gave them fnll posession in profmetary of the Northern 
Circars. The revenue of Olive's jaghire, also, whenever it 
should lapse, was secured to the Company. But the moat im- 
portant article of all was that of which Lord Clive, writing to 
one of hb correspondents, thus speaks: — "We then presented 
the King with two arzies (petitions), desiring he would grant to 
Nujeem-ud-DowIab the Nizamut of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; 
and to the Company the Dewsnnee of the same provinces ; to 
both of which his Majesty has signed his tiat, and the proper in- 
strumenta &r both ^ now drawing out.'' 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance to the East 
India Company, and indeed to the English nation, of this arrange- 
ment. The Dewannee,a9 I have elsewhere taken occasion to ex- 
plain, included the right of collection and general man^ement 
of the whole of the province or kingdom over which it extended; 
and, great as the power of the sword may be, especially in the 
East, be who holds the purse-strings commands the means of 
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direoting the *word Id its gyratiom. And if this rule held in 
Dative states, where the Nizamut retained ita origioal preroga- 
tives, much more stringent was the rule in Bengal, where a pre- 
vious treaty had reduced the Nabob's influence to the shadow of 
a shade. The Nizamut, let it be borne in mind, included the 
right of arming and commanding troops, of managing the police, 
and administering civil and criminal law througbont the country. 
Now the treaty of the II th of July had divested Nujeem-ud- 
Dowlah of the whole of these prerogatives, and settled him as a 
pensioner on the bounty of tho Company. His name indeed 
still remained ; the English feeling that it might be useful id 
case circumstances should threaten to bring them into collision 
with the French or Dutch. But of power not a shred rested with 
him— none at least beyond that which they in their generosity 
might be inclined to concede. Moreover, most of the abuses at- 
tendant on the commercial operations of the Company's servants 
were effectually struck at. When tjie question of payment of 
duties came to be a^tated between individuals on the one hand 
and the Company on the other, there was little doubt to which side 
the balance would lean ; and private trade, to whatever extent 
conducted, must, it was agreed, be managed henceforth as tho inte- 
rests of the governing body should require. By many brilliant 
exploits in the field, by the application of rare administrative talents 
to the adjustment of their aflairs, Clive had often made the Com- 
pany his debtor ; but in this last act he surpassed himsdf. The 
signing of the deed which secured to the Company the right of 
collecting and managing the public revenues of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, raised them at once to the condition of a substantive 
Indian power. It was the first great step in titat march of do- 
minion which has since carried them firom Cape Comorin to the 
Indus, and seems destined, sooner or later, to spread ttie English 
language and the civilization and the faith of England over the 
whole of Central Asia ; and yet no ceremony was ever performed 
in the East with less of the parade of circumstance and show. A 
common bell-tent, pitched in an open field, served for the hall of 
state, in which the Emperor of Hindostan should admit to an 
audience the successful English general ; and a few cushions laid 
upon an ordinary dining-table constituted the throne where the 
Mogul sat, to convey, by a strolie of his pen, to a company of 
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merchants irom the wett, the tovere^ty over a kiDgdom of 
which the population did not at that time &11 ahort of 15 millions 
of souls. 

Clive knew that he had wrought a good work. His own 
vigorous understanding assured him of this, and his chief anxiety 
was that it should be perpetuated. Neither had his been a war 
against prejudices. He had smitten down abuses in high places ; 
and though the device by which he accomplished his purpose 
may appear clumsy to us who live in a world a century older 
than that which be inliabited, a moment's attentive consideratioii 
of the necessities of his case will fbrce from us an acquiescence 
in its fitness. The pains which he took in his dealings with 
the native princes to confonn on all occasions to the long esta- 
blished customs of the country, marked him for a statesman as 
prudent as he was bold. Had he chosen to act upon a different 
principle, the power of gratifying a misplaced vanity was quite 
within his reach. Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and indeed the 
kingdom of Oude likewise, had been conquered by the sword ; 
aod with the sword he might have kept them. But the open 
assumplioD of royalty in the name of England, besides that it 
would have combined against htm the whole of the native 
powers, must have involved England herself in immediate disputes 
with every other European nation which had a comn>ereial set- 
tlement in the provinces. France could hardly be expected to 
bold Chandemagore, nor Holland Chinchura, at the mere will 
<^the English East India Company; and Fnmce and Holland, 
as allies of the Emperor of Hindoslan, might have given great 
annoyance. Whereas, by adhering strictly to recognised usage, 
and accepting only such powers as the Emperor had a right to 
confer, — by ol>serving all the customaiy forms of vassalage, and 
maintaining the ostensible Nizamut in the person of the Nabob, 
he took away ground of complaint from both natives and Eu- 
ropeans, and made himself absolute without iqipearing to do so. 
If the device appear clumsy, perhaps ridiculous, when looked 
at without considering the circumstances which advised it, its 
wisdom, taking these into account, admits of no quetttioa. Not 
oan his arrangements for the suppression of abuses among Euro- 
pean functionaries be spoken of in different terms. Let us not 
forget that the Company had refused to raise the salaries of 
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their servants to an araouat at oil correipoDding with the exi* 
gences of their position, while they required at the Eome time 
that these same servants should not, under any circumstances, 
mix themselves up with the iotemal trade of the country. Now 
Clive could not expect members of Conncil to content them- 
selves with salaries of 300^ a-year ; nor was it possible to throw 
back senior and junior merchants, warehousemen, writen, and 
such like, on the pittances which were doled out to them from 
Leadenfaall-street. But while he compelled these latter classes 
to l>e content, with such additions to their pay as a legitimate com- 
merce afforded, he took away from the former every tan^lation 
tn trade at all, by dividing among them a large portion of the 
proceeds of the government monopoly in salt. The government 
share of the profits arising from this branch of trade tvas, to be 
sure, on atier consideratioD, commuted for an annual payment 
of 100,0(XM. ; nevertheless, the rigiit to the monopoly remained 
where from time immemorial it had been—in the government; 
and Clive, by the manner in which he dealt with it, did injury 
to no one. But Clive was not content with this. He enter- 
tained too mean an opinion of human nature, as it showed itself 
at least in Bengal, to leave to the principal gainers from this 
traffic any right of interference in its management. He fixed 
the places to which the salt should he brought for sale ; he 
settled the price at which, be the season what it might, the ar- 
ticle should be sold ; and he passed a r^ulaUon by which all 
details of business, the borrowing of money, the raising of capital 
by subscription, the making of bye-laws, and indeed every other 
transaction which could be required as pertaining to barter, were 
intrusted to a sub-committee of four. It was Olive's especial 
wish that from becoming a member of this sub-committee the 
Governor should i>e prohibited. In all his communtcations, as 
well with the Court of Directors as with his personal friends be- 
longing to their body, he pressed this point with great earnest- 
ness. He saw in it tiit best preservative that could be devised 
against a recurrence to practices which, though he had possessed 
influence enough to put them down, were but too likely to revive 
under a less enei^etic successor ; and he was the more anxious 
on this head because, in ^ite of the weeding which it had under- 
gone, the majority of the old council was still against him. It 
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appOLTS, too, that about this time one member at least of the 
select Committee began to play fast and loose ; and unfortunately 
be was the very raaa to whom, as much at his own suggestion aa 
bccauae of the good <^inion generally entertained of him, Clive 
had been instructed to deliver over the government whenever he 
should feel indined to relieve himself of the burthen. But it 
is best, in sock a case, to let the chief actor in the complicated 
dixma speak for himself. I therefore subjoin two letter*— one 
addressed to a Mr. Salvadore, which desmfaes the general results 
of Olive's negotiatioiis with the native powers ; the other to hb 
friend, Mr. Walsh, wherein the writer's views of the characters 
of individuals are stated, and suggestions thrown out in regard 
to measures which in h» opinion ought to be adopted if the 
Company denied to keep the Bengal provinces from &lliag back 
into a state of uiarchy. 

To Mr. Satvadore he writes on the 25th of September, 1765, 
the tbllowiog letter : — 

" If I was to dwell upon the situation of the Company's aSatrs 
in Bengal, both civil and military, a volume would not be suffi- 
cient. However, I have the satislkction of informing you, that 
I have* already made a great progress towards reforming those 
enormous abuses of power which cry aloud for redress. The 
inhabitants have been laid under contribution by both civil and 
military, their goods taken from tfiem at an under price, and 
presents of money have either been estorted bom them, or given 
for interfering in the aKirs of government by insii^ting on men 
of high employments being turmd out, and others appointed in 
tb^r room. The gentlemen having the revenues of the country, 
amounting to upwards of 3,000,000/. per annum at their com- 
mand, were making such hasty strides towards independency, 
that in two years' time I am persuaded the Company would not 
have had one servant upon this establishment above the rank of 
a writer. In short, if the Directors do not behave with spirit 
and integrity, and the Proprietors lay aside their animosities, 
they will become answerable to the nation and to Parliament, 
for being the cause of losing the greatest advantages which ever 
have happened to England since it has been a nation. 

" As for myself, although tempted on all sides by offers of 
riches without bounds, I have refused everything : and I am the 
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greatedt villain upon earth, if either I or any one dependent 
upOD or beloDging to me, with my knowledge, either directly or 
indirectly, benefit ourselves with the value of one &rthiD|f, 
except what shall be specified in an account current which I 
intend laying before the Directors, upon my arrival in England.- 
Indeed, if 1 suffered myself to be corrupted, I could not with 
any fiu» undertake (in conjunction with the Committee who 
have iieartily and uDauimously joined me) the reformations 
which are essentially necessary for the Company's wel&re. , 

" The King has granted to the Company for erer, with the 
^prab^ion and consent of the Nabob, all the revenues which 
shall remain after paying him a certain tribute, and allowing a 
sum sufficient for the dignity and support of the Nabob. The 
Company's income exceeds 2,000,000/. sterling per annum, and 
their civil and military expenses in future never shall exceed 
700,000f. per annum, in time of peace, and l,00O,OO0f. in time 
of war. For further particulars, let me refer you to Mr. Walsh. 
With regard to the French forces, I shall put those of the 
Company upon so respectable a footing that all the powers of 
Europe can have no chance of succeeding, without firat landing,' 
and being supported by the powers of the country ; and that 
appears very impracticable,' since I have lately acquired a grant 
from the King of fire northern provinces, those the Frencii for- 
merly possessed." 

His letter to Mr. Walsh bears date five days subsequently to 
the preceding. I subjoin an extract from it. 

" Had I known Mr. Sumner as well as I do at present, 
I would never have consented to bis being appointed my suc- 
cessor, let the consequences be what they would. I did, indeed, 
entertain hopes tiiat my example and instructions might furnish 
that gentleman with a plan of conduct and political knowledge, 
which would have enabled him to fill the chair with honour, and 
me to leave it with satisfaction to myself. But I am sorry to 
iuform you that I had been but a short time on board the Kent 
before I discovered him to be a man no ways fit to be my 
successor. His ideas of government differ widely indeed from 
mine ; add to this, his judgment is weak, timid, and unsound, 
and resolution he has none. 

" Nor was my opinion of him changed on our arrival here; 
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for I was frequeatl; mortified with instances of his conduct, 
which made me look forward with regret to the day on which 
he was to be intrusted with the government of Bengal. 

" When affairs of the utmost consequence to the Company 
were transacting by me, at the distance of seven hundred miles 
from the presidency, Mr. Sumner, Governor for the time being, 
would have yielded up some of the most material privileges of 
the Committee to Mr. Leycester, Gray, and Burdett, the most 
fectious among the counsellors ; and, if I had not written to him 
very severely on the subject, and prevailed on Mr, Verelst to 
hasten down from Burdwan to remonstrate with him on the 
weakness of his conduct, I verily believe he would have joined 
with those gentlemen in endeavouring to abolish the power of 
the Committee. 

" Whether his behaviour arose merely from timidity of 
temper, or from a consideration that his actions formerly, in the 
Burdwan country, could not bear a scrutiny, if the resentment 
of those whom he had been obliged to join in condemning should 
prompt them to retaliate, I cannot say ; but it is certain that 
bis attention to those gentlemen, guilty as they had been of the 
most notorious acts of oppression, was mean and absurd. His 
conduct, upon the whole, convinces me that, had he been in 
council during the late tiansactions, he would have stood next to 
Mr. Johnstone in the donation list, which I almost wish he had, 
since the Company and I should, by that means, have been freed 
from the appreheo^ons we now labour under, on account of his 
succeeding me in the government. 

" Imagine not that I have exceeded the bounds of truth in 
this description. A due regard to my own honour, as well as 
to the advantage of the Company, obliges me to be thus plain ; 
but it is not my intention to impress you with ideas so ftr to the 
disadvantage of Mr. Sumner, as that he may be set aside from 
the governmeut. I think I cannot go such lengths without 
hurting my own reputation. I must make a point of his succeed- 
ing me according to his appointment ; and I hope aSkirs will go 
DD very well, as long as he has a good committee or council to 
watch him. 

" If you can prevail upon the Court of Directors to empower 
me alone, or me in coiyunction with the Select Committee, to 
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regulate nutttere, I will be respoDMble for his good bebavioor; 
if not, I much fear things will fmll into the old channel; and to 
the advantage* aming from nit will be added every other that 
can be grasped at. 

" Rainember the oath and pmalty b<»d menti<»ed in mjr 
public letter. If, by increasing the Governor's sdary, or 
ordwing his proportion of salt to 1m graater, there was a par- 
ticular oath for the Governor, wliereby be riiould not be allowed 
the libaty of private trade at all, but obliged to attend to the 
affiurs of the Company ooly, leaving trade to !the second, &c., I 
think the plan of govemaient would be much more pwfect, as 
it would be less liable to abases from the head. 

" I have hinted to Dudley only mj sentiments of Mr. Sumner, 
and he knows from me that I )mve explained myseU* to you. 
Consult, therefore, together about the matter ; settle it, if 
possible, in such a manner that I may not be taxed with breach 
of promise to Mr. Sumner, and I may at the same time resign 
the government without apprehension for the consequences. 

'! It would be endless for me to send you the particulars of 
every act of extortion and comiption. I had prepared a great 
many, under the hands and seals of the several zemindars and 
phousdars, in order to make it impossible for such men to 
succeed in any of their future designs ; but the total overthrow 
of Sulivan and his party makes such authentic proofs unnecessary, 
especially as we have sent home sufficient to convince every 
impartial Director of the general corruption and profligacy of 
their servants in Bengal." 

The language of these letters ia stern and uncompromising 
enough. It cannot be said to belie in any respect the nature of 
him who made use of it ; and yet I think it would be unjust to 
tlie memory of a very remarkable man were we to assume that 
he had not his amiable weaknesses too. Clive seems to have 
loved as he hated — without stint, and sometimes without much 
discrimination. We find him often repenting of the predilec- 
tions which he had been induced to form ; and denouncing as 
idiots men whom for a while he had represented as worthy of a 
world's admiration. Mr. Sumner is an instance in point ; so is 
Mr. Yansittart ; and even General C<uiiac, as I shall have 
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eeooBiOQ by Bud b; to ihow, niuTovly escaped being cUswd in 
the same category. Keither doei hia more private correapond- 
ence breathe on aoy occasion that tone of deep domestic feeliag 
which we find in the home communicationa of many other men 
hardly less distioguished than he. There ere no letters of hia 
extant resembling those which Warrea Hastings addressed to hia 
wiie ; there are none that bear the alighteat affinity to the touching 
passages in which, wh^i writing to Lady Munro, Sir Thomas 
used to bewail his own solitude. Still Clive had a rude regaid 
for his relatives, as his liberality to them in the sliape of money 
gifts seems to prove ; ai^ he wrote to them fitmiliarly likewiw. 
Let the reader judge from the foUowing Hpecimena of the extent 
to which he permitted the love of home and its endearments to 
influence him. On the 2Stb of September, 1765, he writes to 
his cousin, as follows : — 

" I have received your letter of the 22nd of November, 1764, 
by which I find you are all in health, though not so happy as 
when I was amoi^ you. I make no doubt of once more con- 
tributing towards that happiness, though not quite eo soon as I 
expected, when in Ei^Iand, owing to the length of our passage. 
I have pitched upon the beginning of December, 1766, for 
resigning this government ; and nothing but my death shall 
prevent it. General Caruac, myself, and the rest of our &mily, 
propose coming most of the way overland ; and sJiall, in all 
probability, be in London some time in April, 1767. 

" I have been seven hundred miles up the country, and have 
established a firm and lasting peace, I hope, with the Great 
Mogul and his visier Shuja Dowlah. I have seen nwch of his 
Majesty, and he has appointed me one of his first omrahs, or 
nobles, of his empire, with an immense title, not worth sixpence 
in England. Touching; all these matters I must refer you to 
Mr. Walsh. 

" I am glad you have put a stop to Styche expenses ; they 
became enormous, and it will be time enough to go on wit!) 
them upon my arrival in England ; but I approve greatly of 
your repairing Walcot, and making it fit for Lady Clive's 
reception. The only concern I feel arises from a conviction of 
what she must sufiier from so long an absence. 

" With regard to myself, I have full employment, and enjoy 
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my health rather better than in England, though I find I cannot 
bear the heat so well as formerly, which makes me determined 
to quit the country as soon as possible." 

" I rejoice," he writes* to his father, " to hear from others, 
though not from yourself, that, notwithstanding the accident 
which has happened to one of your eyes, you retain both your 
spirits, appetite, and health. It is impossible, without a miracle, 
to enjoy the blessings of life in that periection in our latter days 
as in the days of youth : but I really think your temperance and 
the goodness of your constitution will carry you through life 
with ease and satis&ction to yourself to an age nearly equal to 
that of your aunt Judy. 

" Although I enjoy better health than in England, India is 
by no means agreeable to me, separated as I am from my wiie, 
children, and dearest relations. The length of our pass^e will 
make my absence one year more than I intended, but this you 
may be assuml of, that nothing shall detain me in Bengal 
beyond the beginning of December, 1736; and I hope to see 
you all in good health and spirits some time in April, 1767. 

" I have been seven hundred miles up the country, and have 
been very conversant with his Majesty, the Great Mi^l. He 
has made me one of the first omrahs, or noUes, of his empire. 
I have concluded a peace for the Company, which I hope will 
last, and obtained from the King a grant of a revenue of 
2,000,00(W. sterling per annum for them for ever ; and, what is 
more, I have put them on a way of securing this immense 
revenue, In such a manner that it is almost impossible to deprive 
the Company of it, at least for some years to come. 

" IVlth regard to myself, I have not benefited or added to 
my fortune one farthing, nor shall I; though I might, by this 
time, have received 500,000/. sterling. What trifling emolu- 
ments I cannot avoid receiving shall be bestowed on Maskelyne, 
Ingham, and Strachey, as a reward for their services and 
constant attention upon my person. I am much obliged to the 
Doctor for his care of my health; he is worth about 2000JI 
already. This ship, sent express, will bring the Company the 
most important news they ever received ; and, if they are not 

• 34tli S«ptemb«r, 1765. ,-- , 
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satisBed with mine sod the Committee's conduct, I will pro- 
nounce there is not one grain of honour or integrity remaining 
in England. The reformation I am mailing, in both the cif'il 
and military branches, will render the acquieition of fortunes not 
so sudden or certain as formerly. This, added to the shortness 
of my slay in India, induces me to think Captain Seraphill had 
better stay in England, where we may serve him by our interest 
at home. Remember roe in the most atfectiouate manner to my 
mother. She has acted a great part in life. The uniformity of 
her conduct with r^;ard to her children must, at the same time 
it affords her the most pleasing reflections, influence them to 
entertain the highest respect and veneration for so deserving a 
parent. I will most certainly write to her, and to my brothers 
and sisters, who have my most affectionate wishes." 



— *Gyogle 
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CHAPTER XXr. 

Commencement of Militarj Reform — Alann of Mntinj. 

In hb stru^le with the friends of corruption in civil life, Lord 
Clive had triumphed. If some abuses still remained, they were 
few in number and comparative!}' of slight importance, while the 
storm of opposition with which he was assailed on his first arrival 
nad died away. Indeed Clive took good care that the political 
atmosphere immediately about himself should be cleared of the 
worst elements with which it was chained. Messrs. Johnstone, 
Leycester, Burdett, and others of less note were summarily dis- 
missed the service and sent home. This left in Bengal, in the 
regular line of succession, only very young men, on whom, 
because of their inexperience, Lord Clive could repose tittle con* 
fidence. He therefore applied for leave to bring rouud from 
Madras and Bombay, to fill the vacant places, gentlemen acctis- 
tomed to business, and willing, as he hoped, to take their tone 
in its management from himself. As was to be expected, a 
rumour of his intentions in regard to this matter no sooner got 
abroad than it united in a common feeling of hostility against 
him almost all who saw in the proposed arrangement a serious 
hindrance to their personal advancement. These junior malcon- 
tents appear, however, to have learned wisdom from the fate of 
their seniors. Whatever they might feel, they were careful not 
to make any needless or premature display of indignation ; nor 
was it until the results of his endeavours to carry the principle of 
reform into the military establishment of the province became 
apparent, that the existence of so strong a feeling among the 
younger civil servants of the Company was suspected. How the 
truth came to light, and in what manner Clive dealt with it, I 
now proceed to relate. 

The army of the East India Company had arrived at the state 
in which Lord Clive now found it by a process which could 
hardly fail of affecting injuriously the moral tone of its European 
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memberB. Accidental in its origin, and forced on to maturity 
against the will of the body which maintained it, there was per- 
haps no armed force in the world of which the officers were more 
completely thrown upon the resources of their own ingenuity in 
order to maintain a respeclable station in society. For more 
than a century the military defence of the faciories had been in- 
trusted to persons armed, like the attendants of native magis- 
trates and princes, with swords and shields and spears. By and 
by the European merchants and their clerks enrolled themselves 
into companies of militia ; and when this service proved loo 
severe, they hired runaway seamen from the Beets of all nations, 
and employed them sometimes as soldiers, and sometimes as 
labourere in their warehouses, according as the exigences of the 
moment might seem to require. Of these people, when under 
arms, one or more of the Company's factors took the command, 
for which a slight addition to his regular salary was made, with- 
out, however, any restrictions being imposed upon his privileges 
of private trade, or any exemption afforded from attendance in 
rtie Company's counting- house. 

In proportion as the current of events swept the Company 
more and more within the influence of Indian politics, the repre- 
sentatives of that body were compelled to increase their military 
force. More deserters wertf taken into pay; and when tliis 
source of recruiting was found to be insufficient, crimps were 
employed to pick up the scum of London in the streets, and to 
send out the sweepings of jails and workhouses to swell the ranks 
of the Indian army. Such an influx of r^amuffins into their 
settlements abroad compelled the Court of Directors to set up a 
corps of military officers as a body distinct from their civil ser- 
vants. But the gentlemen of Leadenhall-street could nut as yet 
cease to regard themselves as traders, and nothing more. They 
therefore paid their military officers on a scale proportionate to 
that which had been framed for the remuneration of their civil 
servants ; and being aware that it was inadequate, they applied 
the same remedy to the evil in one case which had served to 
counteract, if not to remove it, in the other. Mifilary officers, 
like seniorand junior merchants, were permitted to improve their 
fortunes by trading on their own account. 

As long as the settlements enjoyed peace, this system worked 
F 2 
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well eaough for individuals. The ofRcer, when not required on 
parade (and parades were few, and barrack duty marvellously 
light), worked like any other elerk at his books, or amused him- 
self with cards, horse-racing, cock-fighting, or any other of the 
sports which were then in fiuhion. But these sources of emolu- 
ment and recreation alike fiiiled him when the army took the 
field. It was necessary, likewise, in order to ensure his effi- 
ciency, that he should go forth provided with tents, canteens, 
baggage-animals of every sort, and horses ; and with most of 
these he could not, while doing garrison duty, be expected to 
encumber himself. Accordingly he sought and obtained an 
allowance which, under the head of batta, was supposed to be 
sufficient to reimburse the first cost of the neceiBary articles, and 
to keep them up, as well as to remunerate the native servants 
who looked after them, and to put a little extra pay in the offi- 
cer's pocket durii^ the whole season of his absence from the 
capital or presidency. Prize-money likewise was conceded to 
him ; nor were any objections made to hb acceptance of such 
presents as might be offered by native chiefs. And if he con- 
trived all the while to keep his commercial dealings in activity, 
the government not only did nothing to interrupt the process, 
but gave him credit for more than an average share of talent, 
and rejoiced in the success which attended its exercise. 

It was the obvious consequence of such a system to dull the 
edge of chivalrous honour among the gentlemen brought up 
in the military service of the Company. Soldiers, like other 
men, must have enough whereon to live; but the commercial 
and the military spirit seldom go long together; and the 
temptations to" indulge the one at the expense of the other 
became at last, especially in the Bengal army, so great, " that 
flesh and blood," to use one of Lord Olive's expressions, 
" could not stand it." Moreover, the occiwrences of every new 
day gave to this sordid princi|de a stronger impulse. When 
Clive entered into the conspiracy to dethrone Sura}-u-I>owlah, 
and Meer Jaflier, the better to encourage the English army to be 
hearty in his cause, promised, out of his own resources, to double 
the batta, or field-allowance granted by the Company, no one 
considei ed it necessary to decline the offer ; and, from a prece- 
dent of this sort, once set, he would have been a bold Nabob 
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who should have ventured to recede. The consequence waa, 
that from the commencement of the march, wliich ended in the 
batlie of Plassey down to the date of Clive's return to Calcutta 
as Governor and President of a Select Committee, double batta 
had been regularly received by the Bengal army. It is true 
that the Court of Directors more than once protested against the 
arrangement. So long, indeed, as the payments came out of the 
pockets of the Nabob they held their peace. He was pledged to 
deftay the costs of the military force which kept him on the 
throne ; and if he chose to go to unnecessary expense in doing 
m, the loss was his — they had nothing whatever to say about it. 
But as soon as an arrangement was made for transferring the 
payment of the troops to the Company, the Directors denounced 
the double batta system as iniquitous. They gave repeated 
orders to the local government that the abuse should cease ; and 
more than one feeble, and therefore vain, attempt was made to 
carry them into execution. 

The Court's letter which required an engagement from their 
civil servants to accept no more presents, and to put the trade of 
private persons on a reasonable footing, had especially enjoined a 
cessation in the issue of double balla to the troops. The' dis- 
tricts which Cossim Ali had made over being accepted in lieu of 
all pecuniary contributions to the army, it became a point of 
importance with the Company to maintain the latter body on a 
scale as economical as should be consistent with lis efficiency ; 
and as double batta was confessedly an arrangement between 
the Nabob and the English officers, the Court of Directors de- 
cided that there was no obligation on tlieir part to continue the - 
practice. The project of reduction was not, however, taken up 
with any degree of spirit at Calcutta ; indeed Mr. Vansittart had 
been early given to understand that any attempt on his part 
to diminish the customary emoluments of the military classes 
would lead to consequences more serious than either he or the 
Directors' counted upon. Accordingly, Mr. Yansitlart, and the 
government which succeeded his, both gave way, and double 
batta continued to be issued to men who, feeling their power, 
bad in more ways than one begun to abuse it. But Clive was 
made of different materials. He iiad warned the army at the 
outset that the indulgence which Meer Jatfier granted to them 
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could not b« eajoyed for ever. He had more tbaa oDce reverted 
to the subject during his first admiuistration of the a&ira of 
Bengal, and abstained from advising; the Nabob to stay his 
bounty only because he was unwilling to interfere with arrange- 
ments which, while they benefited his brother officers, did do 
injury to the masters whom they served. He had now, however, 
a specific duty to perform, and he set himself about it. Having 
redrewed the grievances of which the Court complained in the 
civil branches of the service, he applied himself next to the cor- 
rection of military abuses, of which one of the most striking bad 
indeed been remedied t^the same process which toolc away from 
members of council their right of private trade, and divided 
among them the profits of the salt monopoly. 

I have adverted elsewhere to a proposal made by Lord Clive 
while in England to alter and improve the organization of the 
troops which the Company kept on foot for the defence of its 
territories in Bengal. It had already to a certain extent beea 
acted upon ; so that the Bengal army was now told off into regi- 
ments of European and native iniantry, and had its artillery and 
cavalry — the latter as yet being an incon^erable force — distri- 
buted into batteries, or, as they were then called, companies of 
guns,— and squadrons of horse. The whole were, besides, told off 
in three brigades ; of which the first, under Colonel Sir Bobert 
Fletcher, occupied quarters at Monghir ; the third, under Sir 
Robert Barker, was cantoned at Bankepore ; while the second, 
of which Colonel Smith was at the head, lay, in compliance with 
the united request of the Emperor and the King of Oude, in 
observation of the Mahrattas at Allahabad. 

Such a convenient distribution of the military force of the 
province concurred with the ratification of a treaty of general 
peace in affording to Lord Clive as good an opportunity as be 
could have desirel of entering upon the course of military reform 
which he had made up his mind to pursue. An order actMrdingly 
appeared towards the end of September, 1765, which warned the 
troops that from the 1st of January, 1766, the right of European 
ofRcers to draw double batta should cease. Forasmuch, how- 
ever, as the distance from Calcutta to Allahabad was great, and 
that the officers attached to the brigade doing duty at the latt^' 
station were put to heavy charges, the Governor and Council 
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CDD^ented to their coDtinuing to draw as heretofore so long as they 
sliauld remain in the field ; bnt it vras provided at the same time 
that whenever the i^iments went into cantonments this privilege 
should cease, and that the principle of economy which prevailed 
elsewhere should come into operation at Allahabad likewise. 
UeaDwhile the troops at Fatoa and Monghir were to receive 
half-batta, subject to similar restrictions ; while those doing duty 
at the presidency'were put upon the same footing with the troops 
on the Coromandel coast — that is to say, they were to draw no 
batta at all. 

Tbere is no order of persons with whom, under common cir- 
cumstances, greater lii>erties may be taken by the governing power 
thao with soldiers. Where the spirit of discipline has beeu well 
preserved, soldiers obey, through the force of custom, commands 
which they feel to be unjust ; and submit to wrongs, grumbling 
perliaps all the while, yet never dreaming that to go beyond a 
little idle complaint is possible. But the army of Bengal was not 
at this time in a state of high discipline. Indulged and pampered 
by the native princes, the officers had learned to regud them- 
selves, rather than the civil power, as supreme ; and were eon- 
firmed in this idea from finding that the Governor and Council 
never ventured to enforce obedience to an order against which 
they or their chiefs protested. A body of men, actuated by such 
a spirit, and bearing the sword, formidable everj-where, and in 
India resistless, might have been regarded as not exactly the 
class of persons on whose forbearance it would be safe to make a 
rash experiment. {Nevertheless Clive, partly perhaps because he 
scarcely counted on resbtance, partly because it was not in his 
nature to shrink from a contest in whatever source originating, 
or by whatever adversary offered, published his decree with- 
out so much as inquiring how it was likely to be received. It 
was greeted in every military station throughout the provinces 
with a howl of condemnation. Remonstrances poured in, as 
heretofore, to which ofiicers of every rank in the service affixed 
their names ; and the more sanguine flattered tliemselves that a 
similar result would attend the present movement which had fol- 
lowed upon others of the same sort. The more thoughtful knew 
better; and Clive's answer to the protestneither surprised nor dis- 
appointed them. The officers of the army were informed that the 
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Governor and Select Committee had special instructJons from the 
Court of Directors to act as they were doing; and that, not 
being able to find ao; loop-hole through which to eecape from 
paying obedience to their superiors, they had only to express a 
hope that the remonstrants would follow the example which they 
set. The remonstrants did not act on this wise suggestion. But 
perceiving that tlie parties with whom they had to deal were nude 
of lesa flexible stuff than the governments which they had been ac- 
costomed heretofore to overaweat their pleasure, they entered into 
a regular conspiracy to compel a compliance with their wishes. 

Their plan, which seems to have been formed originally at 
Moi^hir, and diffused from that station over the rest of the can- 
tonments, amounted simply to this ; that on a given day they 
should all resign their commissions, and steadily refose to serve 
any more unless the old allowance of double batta were restored. 
At first it would appear that the ofRcers of the second brigade, 
which held, as it were, the outposts at Allahabad, refused to 
become parties to the conspiracy. They considered themselves, 
as they slated, in the enemy's presence, and could not, therefore, 
without sacrificing their personal character, quit the service till 
relieved. But the feeling of honour, if such it was, which 
swayed them, soon yielded to the remonstrances of their com- 
rades. Hints were thrown out of men's usual indiAerence to the 
wrongs of others so long as they themselves are not sufferers by 
them ; and the gentlemen of the second brigade, rather than be 
accounted guilty towards tbeir comrades of treason, consented to 
betray their country. It was accordingly arranged that on the 1st 
of June the commissions of all should be given up simultaneously 
to the commandants of their respective brigades, and that till the 
fUleenth day of tlie same month the parties thus ceasing to be 
officers should serve as volunteers. But this respite being granted 
for the simple purposeofaflbrding time for the Government tore- 
lent, it was further resolved that beyond the 15th no inducement 
short of an absolute concession of the point at issue should keep 
them to their colours. Moreover, the conspirators bound them- 
selves by oath to secrecy, and came under engagements, which 
they ratified by a like pledge, to defend with their lives the lives 
of any of the body who might be condemned to suffer death by 
sentence of a court-martial. Not was this all. In order to 
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escape the guilt of mutiny, they resolved to decline accepting 
the advance of pay which it was the custom of the service to 
naalie on the first day of eveiy month. Finally, ad if distrustful 
of their own oaths, each man gave a bond of 5001. to another 
that he would not take back his commission till the double batta 
was granted ; while all entered into a subscription, in which 
arrangement several civilians joined them, in order to provide a 
fund out of which such as should be dismissed the service and 
sent home might be provided for. 

This frightful mutiny, to which, as it aflerwards came out, 
oflicers of high rank were privy, if they did not positively lend 
themselves to promote it, was in fiill operation, when intelligence 
arrived of the advance of 50,000 or 60,000 Mahrattas towards 
Corah. The second brigade, being within 100 miles of the 
point threatened, was ordered to hold itself in readiness for ser- 
vice ; and Colonel Smith, with the sepoy battalions, encamped 
as &r in advance as Serajahpoor, But the European regiment 
abode still in its quarters at Allahabad— exposure to the intense 
heat which prevails in that quarter of India in the spring of the 
year being considered as too severe a risk (o be incurred except 
in case of eraei^ency. 

Such was the state of the army of Bengal in the month of 
March, 1766. Neither Lord Clive nor General Carnac seems to 
have entertained theslightest suspicion of the truth, when they set 
out for Calcutta together in order to regulate, with Mr. Sykes, 
the amount of revenue to be collected at Moorshedabad and Fatna 
for the ensuing year, and to receive from the King of Oude the 
balance of the SO lacs of rupees which, by the treaty of August, 
1765, he had bound himself to pay. They had a further object 
in view — namely, to form alliances with the princes of the em- 
pire against the Mahrattas, whose encroachments threatened evil 
consequences to all ; and they were all, but especially Clive, who 
rejoiced in the apparent success of his policy both foreign and 
domestic, in the highest possible spirits. They reached Moorshe- 
dabad in April, and had not been there three weeks ere a 
despatch arrived from Calcutta which troubled them. It con- 
tained a remonstrance from the third brigade, signed by 9 cap- 
tains, 12 lieutenants, and 20 ens^ns, against the reduction of 
batta, to which, as Mr. Yerebt and the Council reported, they 
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did not feel themselvee competent, without communicatioD 
with the Governor, to give any reply. Lord Clive, conceiving 
that this was a mere repetition of the device which had been 
concerted some months previously without leading to any 
serious results, directed that the remonstrance should he sent to 
Sir R. Barker, by whom the brigade was commanded, and that 
the gentlemen from whom it came should he:infbrmed that the 
Supreme Council could not take notice of any petition or appeal 
from ofBcere unless it came to them through the r^ular cbamieL 
At the same time, in order that every passible contingracy might 
be provided against, he communicated hia views in detail to the 
Committee. They were in substance the same with those oo 
which he had acted when the first remonstrance reached him ; 
and he recommended, in the event of a duplicate document being 
sent Id, through the brigadier, that it should be answered in a 
like spirit. 

Clive's letter was written on the 22nd of April. On the 28th 
he received a despatch from Sir Kohert Fletcher, dated firom 
Monghir on the 2dth, which appears to have awakened the ear- 
liest suspicitm in his mind that the spirit of the army was not 
good. Indeed, I use an inadequate phrase when I thus express 
myself. Sir Robert Fletcher's communication stated plainly that 
the ofBcers, not of his brigade only, but of the whole anhy, 
seemed determined to make another attempt for the recovery of 
the batta ; and that, though they proposed to serve throughout 
the month of May as volunteers, he lutd reason to suspect that 
most of them had bound themselves to one another to send in 
their commissions to their respective commandants. In corrobo- 
ration of these statements, Sir Robert begged to enclose copies of 
a correspondence which had passed between himself and Sir R. 
Barker, commanding the third brigade. It related to a quarrel 
among some officers belonging to the latter corps, and to the 
proceedings of a court of inquiry which hod sat to investigate the 
causes of the difference. Some startling revelations appear to 
have been made in the course of these proceedings; but Sir 
Robert Fletcher affected to treat the whole matter lightly. In 
his reply to Sir R. Barker, which bore date April 24tli, he oh- 
lerves, " that though he had heard for some days that the 
fiicers had thoughts of resuming their demands, he could not 
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think it deserved much notice ; and, even if the contrary were 
the case, he did not see that any great harm would arise. The 
only result," he continues, " of their proffered resignations will 
be, that Lord Clive, who is not likely to change a resolution ouee 
formed, will find a convenient opportunity of picking out the 
best officers and getting rid of the bad ones." 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Progress and snppresuoo of tbe Matiny — Letters to larioos Correspondents. 

I HAVE dwelt at some len^h on the dawn of tbia remarkable 
military revolt, partly because, without tracing the progress of 
the evil from stage to stag«, it is impossible to do justice to the 
individual who quelled it, partly because the full tuagnitude of 
the danger will not be understood unless by hint who observes 
to what extent and into what quarters the spirit of disaffection had 
spread. Here, for example, was Sir Robert Fletcher, an officer 
of high rank and established reputation, who, on account of 
former services, had been transferred from Madras to Bengal, 
and promoted there over the heads of many of his seniors, writing 
from the brigade of which he was in command, as if, on the 25lh 
of April, he had only for the first time begun to suspect that all 
was not as it ought to be, yet professing to hold that the evil was 
of so trifling a nature as to justify him in treating the discontent 
of his subordinates as a mere matter of raillery. Now, as the 
progress of my narrative will show, Sir Bobert Fletcher had not 
only been conversant with tbe plans of the disaffected from the 
beginning, but he was brought to trial on the charge of encou* 
raging, if he did not positively suggest them ; and, being found 
guilty, was dismissed the service. Again, Sir Bobert Barker, 
though exposed to no suspicion of this sort, seems to have been 
kept so completely in the dark, that of a conspiracy begun in 
December, 1765, be never heard till towards the end of April, 
1766; indeed, his correspondence shows that he might have 
remained ignorant of the affiiir till it exploded, but that the con- 
spirators began to quarrel among themselves, and let out by 
accident that which it was their business to conceal. Not is this 
all. It was this quarrel, and nothing else, which, forcing on a 
premature disclosure of their plot, not only put the supreme 
government upon its guard, but afforded time to mature plans 
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for counterworking the designs of the mutineers. The scheme, 
as concocted in the latter days of the past year, had reference to 
an expected commencement of hostilities, and took into view the 
straits to which it was piobable that, at such a moment, the 
Government would be reduced. Men calculated that the Mah- 
nittas would be fiiirly in the field about the banning of June ; 
and on the 1st of June the commissions of the whole body of 
European oflBcere were to be thrown up. What could the Go- 
vernment do under such circumstances except yield the point at 
issue? But the disclosures effected in the course of the proceed- 
ings at Bankepore deranged the whole scheme ; and now, dis- 
trusting one another almost as much as they feared the vigorous 
interpositioiv of Government, the conspirators resolved that they 
should strike their blow on the 1st of May. That their confidence 
as to the result had not, however, abated, woe proved by the 
delivery about this time to Captain Carnac (an ofBcer on Lord 
Olive's staff) ofa letter signed "Full Batta," and dated the 15th 
of April, in which Ct^ttain Carnac was informed of the design in 
pr<^ress, and requested not only to send his own commission to 
a friend, but to add his name to thelistof those who were pledged 
to provide for the martyrs in the cause. Captain Carnac, as in 
duty bound, put the letter into Lord Clive's hand. The latter 
read it, and saw at a glance how the land lay. He was by no 
means insensible to the danger which threatened ; he was alive 
to the inconvenience — not to call it by a stronger term — which 
must fall upon every branch of the public service ; but he 
does not eeem to have wavered respecting (he course which it 
behoved him to follow. He wrote immediately to the Council 
at Calcutta, despatching his letter by express ; and having in- 
formed his colleagues of all that had come to his knowledge, he 
desired that they would lose no time in sending to Madras and 
Bombay for as many officen, cadets, and volunteers as could be 
spared. " Such a spirit as this which pervades the Bengal 
army," he says, " must be suppressed at all hazards, unless we 
determine on seeing the governmmt of these provinces pass 
from the civil into the hands of the military departments." 
'Wherefore it was his deliberate opinion that not one of the 130 
individuals, of whose intention to resign he had been made aware, 
ought, in tlie event of carrying their resolution into effect, to be 
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re-admitted, under any pretence, into the Compftny'e service. 
MeaDwhile they must fight the Uahrattas, if to fight they were 
compelled, with such means as were at their disposal ; and, the 
better to enable them to do so, t>otb the Madras and Bombay 
authorities vere urged to use all convenient despatch in seudiiig 
on the officers fur whom application was about to be made. 

Having despatched this letter, Lord Clive proceeded to com- 
municate with Sir K, Fletcher and Sir R. Barker. To both he 
sent copies of his note to the Supreme Council, and Utt them at 
liberty, if they should deem the course expedient, to make the 
substance of it known to the officers under their respective cotn- 
mands. A lingering hope still, however, cheered him that things 
might not be in so bad a state as common rumour represented. 
Sir R. Barker bad never made any direct complaint to himself; 
from Colonel Smith at Allahabad no communications whatever 
were received. Possibly the contagion might not have spread 
beyond the circle, wide enough in all conscience, which was kuowu 
to be infected. But this delusion, if sucli it may be called, soon 
gave way to more stem realities. Scarcely were his despatches 
to the two brigadiers sent off when a letter from Sir Robert 
Barker informed him that the whole of his command was ia a 
slate of dissolution ; that the ofBcers had warned him of their 
determination to resign on the 1st of May ; and that he enter- 
tained serious apprehensions of a mutiny amon^ the men. It 
appeared, also, that the spirit of disaffection had spread to the 
civil servants of the Company, among whom a subscription had 
been got up, to the extent of 16,0001., in order to supply the 
mutineers with funds, and protect them against the probable con- 
sequences of their misconduct. It was impossible, amid such a 
complication of difficulties, to doubt that the whole army was 
animated by the same bad spirit, and Clive took his measures 
accordingly. 

It was necessary, in order to save ihe arms of England from 
defeat, and the newly-acquired provinces from destruction, that 
the brigade in advance — in other words, the troops stationed at 
Allahabad and Serajapoor, should be kept faithful to their colours. 
Clive therefore sent instructions to. Colonel Smith to be much upon 
his guard ; to yield nothing, to promise nothing, except in the last 
extremity ; to put down the mutiny, should it break out in hb 
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corpa, with a stroDg hand, if possible; and to come to no terms 
with the mutineers unless the troops could not be brought by 
any other means into the field. At the same time be hurried 
forward to Mongliir a^ many officers as could be collected from 
Calcutta, and elsewhere, and directed them to use their best en- 
deavours, by argument, by persuasion, by the threat of his speedy 
arrival, to bring back the malcontents to a sense of duty. To Sir 
Robert Barker, however, and Colonel Smith, in both of whom 
fae appears to have reposed great conHdence, he transmitted only 
general recommendations that they aliould break the refractory 
spirit of their mutineers, let the consequences be what they 
might. Neither Sir Robert Barker nor Colonel Smith failed 
him at the pinch. The former put in arrest and sent down to 
Calcutta the field-adjutant or brigade-major of his own brigade, 
for presuming on the 1st of May to enclose to him the rommis- 
uooB of a large number of otHcers. To the officers themselves 
he sent Imck their commissions, it is true, but he accompanied 
the gift with a threat that, if they did not immediately return to 
their duty, the extreme rigour of military law would be enforced 
against them ; and such was the influence of his well-known cha- 
racter, that, with only three exceptions, the whole of the recu- 
sants resumed their places in the ranks. In like manner Colonel 
Smith justified, by the energy which marked his proceedings, the 
good opinion entertained of him by his chief. By accepting the 
resignations of some, and refusing to communicate upon the 
subject with others, he managed to keep a sufficient number of 
European officers with his sepoy battalions to ensure their 
- efficiency, and forthwith sent one of these back to the support of 
the cominandant at Allahabad, where the European regiment 
threatened to break into mutiny. The sepoys, marching a hun- 
dred mites in fifty hours, reached the cantonments in good time ; 
whereupon the mutineers returned to their barracks, and ihe 
officers were almost all put in arrest. 

Meanwhile Lord Clive proceeded in person to Monghir, where 
the danger was far more immineut than at either of the other sta- 
tions, lie reached the cantonments on the I5th of May, and was 
astounded at the tidings which immediately greeted him. Tlie 
officers whom he had sent forward from Calcutta and Moorshe- 
dabad had not, it appeared, been idle. They pointed out to tliptr 
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comrades the folly as well as the moral ^ilt of their proceeding, 
aod reproached them with acting ui^rate&illy to the Governor, 
who, instead of appropriating to bis own use the l^acy left to 
him in the will of Meer JafBer, had set aside the whole, amount- 
ing to not less than 70,000/. sterling, to form a fund out of 
which pensions to invalids and to the widows of officers and sol- 
diers dying in the service might accrue. The malcontents de- 
clared that they had never till that moment heard of Lord Olive's 
generosity to the service ; and when reminded that the circum- 
stance could not but be well known to their brigadier, they 
replied that, whether well known to him or not, the brigadier 
had taken care not to make any of their body cognizant of the 
facL Indeed they went further ; for in direct terms some of 
them charged Sir BoLiert Fletcher with giving encours^ment to 
proceedings from which it waa now impossible for them to with- 
draw. Moreover, Lord Clive learned that so recently as the 
13th there had been a movement among the European soldiers 
to support their officers by force, and that they had been diverted 
from their purpose only by a distribution of money, and the 
assurance which Sir R. Fletcher gave them, that he was not, as 
they had been led to believe, about to put himself at Iheir head. 
These statements were made to Lord Clive immediately on 
his arrival at Monghir ; and Sir R. Fletcher, being sent for, cor- 
roborated them in the main ; but he made, during the interview, 
an admission which sank deep into Olive's mind, though with 
great self-command be affected at the moment not to notice it. 
Sir Robert, it came out, liad been cognizant of the designs of hb 
officers ever since the month of January. He had sent in no 
report upon the subject, nor taken any steps to break up the con- 
spiracy, because, as he said, it was desirable that notbiiig should 
be done at Bankepore of which be should not possess iiill know- 
ledge ; and he had good grouud to believe that premature inter- 
ference, instead of checking the sedition, would only render the 
leaders more cautious and tiieir follower more determined. 
Clive heard, but made no reply to tlib explanation. He con> 
tented liimself with ordering the brigade under arms, and ex- 
plaining to them the nature of the offence of which too many 
otlicers had been guilty, and its inevitable consequences, had the 
conspiracy succeeded, to all classes in the army. This done, he 
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sent down the chief culprits under guard to Calcutta; and, 
having delayed a day or two to satisfy himself that tranquillity 
was restored, he pursued hb journey to Bankepore. 

It would overload these pages were I to describe in detail the 
measures adopted by Lord Clive at each of the great military 
stations during this alarming mutiny. They were marked in every 
instance with the decision and good sense which formed prominent 
features in his character, and the most perfect success attended 
them ; yet it must not be supposed that a task so Herculean was 
accomplished without a great deal of mental anxiety and bodily 
&tig^e. Indeed the whole period of Olive's second administra- 
tion of the afiairs of Bengal may be described as little else than 
a protracted intellectual fever, " Do yoo think," he asks in a 
letter to the Governor of Madras, " that history can furnish an- 
other instance of a man, with 40,000/. per annum, a wife and 
fiunily, a lather and mother, brothers and sisters, cousins and 
relations in abundance, abandoning his native country, and all 
the blessings of life, to take charge of a government so corrupt, 
so headstrong, so lost to all sense of principle and honour as 
this?" It was a natural question for one to put who found in- 
subordination and misrule everywhere — a civil service corrupt 
and mercenary to the greatest extent — an army insubordinate, 
disorganised, and liiible at any moment to be swayed by the 
caprice or ill-humour of its officers into a state of revolt. Nor 
was there one among the public men with whom he co-operated 
but in some way or another ruffled his temper by outraging his 
sense of right. I have taken occasion to point out the degree to 
which Mr. Sumner disappointed Lord Clive's expectations when 
acting as President of the committee during his lordship's tem- 
porary absence from Calcutta. I have shown that General 
Carnac himself «as the cause to him of uneasiness on more than 
one occasion. And with respect to the others — the whole of 
the heads of departments, including Brigadiers Fletcher, Barker, 
and Smith, incurred in one shape or another his displeasure. 
They would seem', and especially Sir Robert Fletcher, to have 
been but indifferent disciplinarians throughout. For example, 
long before the combination to resist the reduction of batta was 
entered into, the officers of the Bengal army took deep offence 
at the introduction of a stranger into their body by a process '' 
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purcbaM which nuaed him at once to the rank of captain. Clive 
was no party to the ariBngeinent ; indeed in liis own breast, and 
in private convemtion, he severely condemned it ; but forasmuch 
as it was the act of the President and CouadI, he would not 
sanction anything like rebellion against it. Not so felt and 
acted the captains and subalterns of the army, or the brigadiers. 
The former threatened with one accord to resign the service if 
the appointment were not cancelled ; the latter, including Ge- 
nwal Gamac himself, while they complained of the absence of 
discipline among their iuferiors, showed that they were them- 
selves not more disposed to submit, without repining, to lawful 
authority. How Lord Clive dealt with these gentlemen under 
the very delicate circumstances in which their conduct more 
than once placed him, will be best understood by inserting a few 
extracts from hie correspondence, which explain both his senti- 
ments on the important subjects referred to, and his manner of 
expressing them. Writing to General Carnac afler the receipt 
of a warm remonstrance addressed to the Council, be says: — 

" I am concerned at the warmth of your letter to the Board. 
Although they have used both you and me extremely ill, and, as 
individuals, deserved our utmost contempt, yet I think there is 
some indulgence due to their stations. That they have acted 
unjustly, as well as contrary to the known rules of the army, in 
the case of Captain Macpherson, cannot be doubted ; yet I can- 
not think the officers ought to carry matters so &r as to insist 
upon a Governor and Council retracting what they have done. 
There must be an absolute power lodged somewhere, and that 
certainly is in the hands of the Governor and Council, until the 
pleasure of the Court of Directors be known. However, if the 
account of Captain Macpherson is proved true, I will be answer- 
able that he shall act as youngest of the corps be has been intro- 
duced to, and take care that no such unjust proceedings shall be 
countenanced in future. I hope this will prove satisfactory to 
the officers, who, by their gallant behaviour, are entitled to every 
mark of attention and distinction from the Company." 

This kind and friendly remonstrance, on the part of Lord 
Clive, had not the desired effect. On the contrary, it appears 
from the following; letter to his friend, General Lawrence, that 
the anger of the officers was not to be allayed ; and that a spirit 
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of insubordination had taken such deep root among them, that 
nothing short of a mutiny successfully put down could have 
power to overcome it. 

" I should have done myself the pleasure of writing to yon 
sooner, if I had not deferred it from day to day, in hopes of 
being able to entertain you with wme important news from 
camp. There hoi, however, but one matwial circumstance hap- 
pened, and that I am sure will astonish you. Some time ago, 
the Governor in Council here permitted Captain Whichcot to 
dbpose of his commission to Captain Macpherson, and appointed 
the latter to the same rank among the captains that Whichcot 
held. Upon a representation of this grievance, Macpherson was 
ordered to lake rank as youngest captain ; but the military gen> 
tletnen, still dissatbfied, thought fit to remonstrate against his 
being appointed to any other than that of youngest ensign. Such 
an unreasonable request could^ not be granted, and the con- 
sequence of the refusal has been, it seems, a general association 
among the officers, captains as well as subalterns ; the former 
thinking it incumbent on them tu support what they are pleased 
to suppose the rights of the latter. The import of this associa- 
tion is, that all the <^cers, captains, lieutenants, and ensigns are 
to resign their commissions, unless Macpherson be degraded to 
the lowest rank ! Civil departments, in every state, will now 
and then entertain abuses, in spite of the most vigilant magis- 
tracy ; but I appeal, my dear General, to your memory, whether, 
in the long experience you have had in military afbirs, a single 
instance can be given of a corps of officers, in time of actual 
service and an enemy in ihb field, uniting in a. combination of 
this nature. To me it appears so repugnant to every regulation 
of discipline, so destructive of that subordination, without which 
no army can exist, and above all, so disobedient to the Mutiny 
Act and Articles of War, that I am determined to refuse tijem 
the liberty of resigning (I mean those at least whose contract 
with the Company is not expired), and break them, or perhaps 
proceed to greater extremities by a general court-martial. The 
expediency of my plan of regimenting the forces, and appointing 
the proper proportion of field officers, appears now, I think, in a 
stronger light than ever ; and in consequence of this mutiny 
(most I call it?) I have already ordered all the corps which I 
«2 
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brought from Europe to march up to camp, whither I intend to 
go myself, as bood as the interior policy of affidre will permiL 
To eay truth, every principle of government in this presidency 
has within these few months past been so debauched, that one 
can hardly detennioe upon the branches which ought first to be 
lopped. Pray tell Mr. Palk that I do not write to him by this 
post because my politics are not yet ripe for communication, and 
I conrider this as a letter t« you both." 

Some time before this combioation of officers took place, 
several efforts were made by Clive to enforce the principles of 
subordination, which, we find from his private letters, had been 
greatly relaxed in all ranks. He appears to have grounded his 
chief hopes of restoring and maintaining discipline on his plan, 
elsewhere referred to, of giving shape to the army, by forming 
it into corps and brigades, and placing it under ofRcers of rank 
and reputation ; but his difficulty was to keep those in order who 
had been selected to command others. This is strongly evinced 
in a letter to Sir R. Fletcher, who, while he recommended the 
introduction of better discipline, objected to serve under Sir R. 
Barker. 

" I have received your letter," Lord Clive observes, " and 
agree entirely with you in the necessity of introducing discipline 
and subordination among the officers and soldiers in the service 
of the Cempany, although I see no such difficulty in bringing 
this about, since those who decline complying with the r^jula- 
tions which are to be made will most eertainly be dismissed the 

" I must confess it gives roe much concern, that you, who 
preach up the necessity of discipline and reformation, should be 
the first to act in contradiction to your own declared seDtinnents, 
by declining to serve under Sir K. Barker; but what surprises 
me still more is, that you, who have been removed from one 
settlement to another, and have actually superseded numbers, 
should object to serve under an officer, who was a captain when 
you were only an ensign or volunteer on the same establishment. 
Without disparagement to your merit, which I shall always tie 
ready to acknowledge, it is not in the eyes of the world equal to 
that of Sir E. Barker, who has had more lime and more oppor- 
tunities than you possibly could of distinguishing himself You 
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tbink he should have remained in the artillery. That would not 
have hindered him from commanding you upon all occasions 
when you were both upon service t<^ether. Indeed his rank is 
so high, that he must always command wherever he b, if Carnac 
or Smith be not present, which may seldom happen ; except, 
indeed, by being an artillery officer, he should be thought im- 
proper to command the whole; and by that means an officer of 
his rank and merit would be deprived of an opportunity of acting 
in the field at all. In short, every one who knows Sir B, 
Barker esteems hiai equal to any command, both military and 
artillery; and as a proof of what I affirm, General Lawrence, 
Mr. Palk, and the Nabob* pressed me, in the strongest terms, 
to have Sir R. Baxlier ; promising that he should Iiave both rank 
and command nest to Colonel Campbell. 

" I am persuaded that when you reflect upon the merits and 
pretensions which Sir Robert Barker has to the Company's 
fevour, you will not hesitate a moment to give up the point. If 
you consider that Mr. Sulivan alone sent you out, in that dis- 
tinguished station which you now possess, and that his interest is 
at best become a very precarious one, I am sure your own good 
sense will prevail upon you not to oppose my appointment ; for I 
must frankly tell you, that, though I am really inclined to do 
you every service in my power, yet, in this instance, you must 
not espect the same indulgence from me which you have received 
fi-om General Carnac." 

In addition to these there are extant several letters from Lord 
Clive to Colonel Smith and to Sir R Barker on the same sub- 
ject, of which two at least ought not to be omitted in any work 
which professes to give a .history of the life and services of the 
writer. The former officer, who, after Carnac, stood highest in 
Lord Olive's estimation in a military point of view, and in point 
of seniority came next to Carnac in the service, had incurred the 
personal displeasure of the Governor on a previous occasion, and 
was treated in consequence with a d^ee of reserve which 
greatly distressed him. Being desirous of coming to an explana- 
tion, he availed himself of an official correspondence about the 
re-oi^nization of the army to say — " It remains now in your 

* Mahomed AH, at Madras, 

l,<,n.-<- ,, Google 
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breaat whether my comEDunications with your lordship ia future 
ahall be simply from the Colonel to the Commaader- in-chief, or 
wliether I shall go beyond that line, and offer my sentiments on 
such matters regarding the public service as from time to time 
may occur," Clive took for a while no notice of this appeal, 
whereupon it was repeated ; and then, and only theu, he i^ke 
out, as the following sentences show ; — 

" I had resolved," he observes, " to give you an answer to 
your letter of the 3Ist of August last^ but, when I considered 
that the explanation required could ndther afford you pleasure 
nor be of any service to the Company in your present situation, 
I determined to remain sil^t upon so disagreeable a subject. 
But as you have called upon me a second time, I will answer 
you with a frankness free from all dbgui^e. 

" Your behaviour towards Colonel Peach at the Cape, in re- 
primanding him for not paying hb respects to me through yoo, 
was, in my opinion, assuming an authority which did not t>elon^ 
to you i and tended to the lessening of wine. Lieutenaat Weo- 
thorp, after he had obtained my consent for returning to India, 
l>ecause he did not apply to you first, was discouraged in such a 
maimer, that be chose rather to forego all the advaut^es he 
might obtain from my promises, than risk the consequences of 
your displeasure. Such an authority assumed, and resentment 
expressed, could not but give roe great offence. The warmth 
shown and dissatisfaction expressed (because you were not looked 
upon as ooe of the Committee, and allowed to sign the letter of 
instructions to Captain Abercrombie). by immediately conoeet- 
ing yourself with a person whom you had been but very little 
connected with before, and who had often declared, in the pre- 
sence of many witnesses, that he would never be connected with 
you ; the continuance of that very estiaordiDary connexioa the 
rest of the voyage ; convinced me at once, I could not be on a 
tooting of intimacy, without subjecting myself to inconveniences 
which a spirit like mine could never brook. These, Sir, amoi^ 
many other reasons, have occasioned my acting with reserve 
towards you. Indeed, in the whole course of so long a voyage, 
I could observe a mind too actuated by ambition, — such a ten- 
'eney in Colonel Smith, to govern and command those who 

ight to govern and command him, that I could not be unre- 
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served without givioj; up that authority which I am determined 
ever to support ; and although I do, and always have allowed 
you many virtues, BO long as you continue to give bo much 
general offence by that kind of behaviouF, bo long will you be 
espofied to mortification and disappointmenls." 

My next extract shall be from a letter to Sir Robert Barker, 
which that officer elicited by applying to be made a member of 
the committee of civil government at Patna, not as an indivi- 
dual, but as the officer commanding the troops stationed ia 
Bahar. Sir Sobert Barker, be it observed, was personally an 
object of great r^;ard to Lord Clive, and this the letter 

" I must confess," he observes, *" the receipt of your letter of 
the 2nd of February has given me infinite concern, because I feel 
for you ae I should for myself, and there b no officer in this pari 
of the world for whom I entertain so strong and true lenexd, or 
whom I am so very desirous of Berviog. I am sure, if it de- 
pended upon fne, you should, upon Camac's departure, succeed 
to his rank aud station ; so well acquainted am I with your 
merits as a soldier, your moderation and temper as a man. 
Your being hurt, therefore, at not having an appointment which 
is not in my power to obtain for you, cannot but hurt me. I 
am convinced that, great as my interest is, were I to propose 
your beingjoined with Mr. Middleton in liirecling the collection 
of the revenues of the Bahar province, I could not carry that 
point. Consider, Barker, how very separate and distinct the 
services are ; consider how very jealous the Directors are of 
military men, and how very attentive they will be to every 
action of mine, whom they look upon in a military more than in 
a civil light. Recollect that they would not even allow Coote 
to have a seat at the Board to give his advice, except upon mili- 
tary Blatters only. I say further, that were I to take such an 
unprecedented step, I doubt whether it would not add such 
weight of argument to those counsellors and malcontents, who 
are gone home with a full design to exclaim against arbitrary 
and military power, that the Company might be induced to dis- 
a[^rove of everything I have done for them, from an apprehen- 
sion that I meant to accomplish every measure, by the subverMon 
of civU liberty. Persuaded I am, that the joining with Middle- 
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ton a man of your steadiness, moderation, and discretion, would 
be of singular advantage to tlie Company: notwithstandiDg 
whicli, I dare not attempt to do it. 

" But, let us suppose for a moment tliat I could gratify you 
in this request, wliat would be the consequence ? Would not 
every officer commanding a brigade insist upon the like |privi- 
lege ? What use do you imagine the man of Allahabad would 
make of euch a coDcesf'ion ? Indeed, Barker, if such an appoint* 
ment were to take place, the letters from this settlement would 
occasion such an alarm in Leadenhall- street, that I verily believe 
I should be turned off my government, and all the field-officers 
ordered home in the first ship. Point out to tne, my friend, any 
method of extending your influence, without prejudice to the ser- 
vice we both wish to promote, aod no man shall be readier thaa 
I to give the strongest proof of friendship and regard for you. 
MIddleton shall have orders to consult with you upon all occa- 
sions where military duties are in agitation ; so sl^ Setabroy 
and Durge Narain, and be ordered of^en to wait upon you." 

I cannot better conclude the present chapter than by giving a 
short extract from a letter addressed on the 1 1th of July, 1765, 
to Mr. Verelst. It shows what Lord Olive's sentiments were in 
regard to the tone of mind which is necessarily produced by long 
habits of command, and deserves to be studied 1^ all military 
men, some of whom are supposed to be more jealous than is ne- 
cessary of the subordination of the sword to the t(^. 

" I have at last received a letter from Camac, a copy of 
which has been sent you. However, his silence upon particular 
subjects convinces me he has loo much given way to the warmth 
of his passions; and much I fear he thinks too highly of the ser- 
vices, dignity, and authority of the military. 

" With regard to tlie first, although a soldier myself, I am of 
opinion that we imbibe such arbitrary notions, by the absolute 
power which we are obliged to exercise towards the ofBcers and 
soldiers, in order to keep up subordination and military disci- 
pline, BO essentially necessary for the good of the service, that 
we shall always be endeavouring to encroach upon the civil 
power, if they do not repeatedly make use of that authority with 
which they are invested ; and I appeal to yourself, whether the 

mmanding oHicers, whoever they were, since my departure 
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Trora India, until my second arrival in this quarter, have not, by 
their conduct, endeavoured to impress upon the minds of the 
princes of the country, that the power was rather in the com* 
mander-in-chief of the army than in the Grovernor and Council. 
Indeed, a few months more of Mr. Spencer's government would 
have made them lords paramount." 
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Trill of ^ Bobert Flelcber — Civil Servants imiilicat«d in tbe Caogiiroe;. 

The reader will collect from the preceding letters, much more 
accurately than from any Btat«meiit of mine, how just, upon the 
whole, were Lord Clive's opinions on all points affecting the go- 
vernment both of a nation and of aa army. It is now my busi- 
ness lo explfun bow be followed up the judicious blows which 
were struck at the advance posts, and with wliat perfect success 
he accomplished his object of re-establishing, in every depart- 
ment, the authority of discipline. 

Though sincerely attached to the profession of which he was 
a member, and anxious on all fitting occasions to temper justice 
with mercy. Lord Clive knew that such a crisis as that which 
had just been surmounted could be made to work out its proper 
ends only by making such examples of the more prominent de- 
linquents as should deter others in all time coming from being 
drawn into a similar yortex. He therefore gave orders that the 
whole of the captains, with the most conspicuously insubordinate 
of the subalterns, should be brought to trial, and that those con- 
victed should be sent as prisoners to Calcutta. From various 
expressions in several of his letters, it appears that he had made 
up his mind to shoot the ringleaders. But as some doubt existed 
in the minds of the members of Council in regard to the power 
of Courts-martial in India to condemn to death, he consented, 
with some reluctance, to avoid that last extremity. In every 
instance, however, where the charge of having taken an active 
part in arranging the conspiracy was brought home to an officer, 
he was cashiered with disgrace, and transported in the first ship 
that sailed to England. Hot was justice appeased by dealing 
thus with persons holding subordinate rank in the service. In 
the course of the many investigations which took place, it came 
to light that Sir Robert Fletcher was completely mixed up with 
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tJie whole series of in suboidinate transactioiiB. Olive's resolu- 
tion was ioatantly taken ; and Fletcher, being put in artest at the 
head-quarters of hb own command, a court was oideied to 
assemble for his trial. It was to no purpose that the accused 
pleaded his high rank, and demanded to be tried only by the 
Governor and council. Clive would not listen to the appeal. 
" Tour repairing to Calcutta," he says, " in order to be tried by 
the President and Council upon an accusation, your exculpation 
from which depends mainly upon military law, b totally unpre- 
cedented, and therefore improper for me to comply with. That 
you may not, however, im^ine that I intend to take any other 
part upon thb occasion than my public station requires, be 
assured that the court-martial to be held upon your late conduct 
will be assembled by an order from the board, and the sentence 
confirmed or approved by them." 

The court met; and Sir Robert being found guilty, on the 
clearest testimony, of wilfully concealiug the treasonable designs 
of others during a space of not less than four moDthe, was sen- 
tenced to be dismissed the service. Clive gave immediate orders 
that the sentence which the Board confirmed should be carried 
into effect. And here it may be worth noticing, that both the 
individual then deprived of hb commission, and the officer, him- 
self implicated in the mutiny, whose evidence went farthest to 
bring the charge home, attained, in after years, though by 
widely difierent processes, to eminence in the world. Captain 
Goddard, being reinstated in his rank, rose, under Warren Hast- 
ings, to command a division of the army, with which he per- 
formed one of the most brilliant exploits of which the annals of 
Indian war&re make mention. Sir Robert Fletcher returned 
to England, degraded aud furious ; yet, having a powerful in- 
terest at the India House, he soon managed to regain his position 
in the service, and in due time appeared upon the stage as Com- 
mander-in-cfaief at Madras. Whether or not the dbpositiou to 
rebel against established authorities was an instinct with him, I 
eannot say ; but it b certain that he played successfully at the 
lattOT station a game quite as serious as that in which he had 
been interrupted at Bengal. He was the head of the party 
wbich, in 1775, after a long contest with Lord Pigot, placed 
him, though governor of the province, in arrest, aud kept him a 
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prisoner at St Thomaa's both in defiance of the protest of the 
admiral commanding on the station, and the known will of the 
Court of Directors at home. 

It is impossible to speak of Lord Olive's conduct throughout 
the whole of these most difficult and complicated transactions in 
terms of ex(^;gerated praise. Calm, collected, resolute, yet 
just, he faced every dai^r that presented itself, and met every 
difficulty as it rose with a perfect self-possession which ensured 
success. In dealing, likewise, with the guilty, his forbearance 
won for him as much of admiration as his firmness. They who 
had ahused the influence which they derived from their rank and 
experience to mislead others had no mercy shown s the young, 
the thoughtles.a, the repentant, were pardoned and restored to 
the service. Moreover, there was manifest in his whole bearing 
that forgetfulness of self which is the surest te^t of high prin- 
ciple in the conduct of public men. Of disrespectful words 
spoken about Lord Clive, when repeated to him, he took do 
notice. It was the authority of the President and Council, and 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, which he 
desired to maintain ; and on one remarkable occasion he rebuked, 
by inference, the parties who had endeavoured to mix up this 
principle with considerations of a different kind. An officer — a 
Lieutenant Stainsforth — was reported to him as having expressed 
an intention to put his lordship to death rather than see the con- 
spiracy broken up. Lord Clive refused to take any public 
notice of the threat, and only once referred to it when, io his 
address to the troops at Monghir, he spoke of the malcontents as 
misguided English officers — not as assassins. At the same time, 
being aware of the publicity which the story had obtained, and 
not being able to satisfy himself that some threat of the sort had 
never been uttered, he did not consider that it would be becom- 
ing to restore Mr. Stainsforth to the service. The letter from 
his secretary, however, which conveyed this refusal, was couched 
in delicate, almost in kind language; and it does not appear that 
either then or at any subsequent period, Mr. Stainsforth, or 
indeed any others of those who had gone furthest to mark their 
hostility to Lord Clive, were treated by him as objects of his re- 
sentment. 

It was not, however, exclusively by the vigour of his proceed- 
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inga in putting down this mutiny that Lord Clive set an example 
to liis contemporaries of what the conduct of militarj men in 
higli command ought to be. Certain usages, of some alanding, 
which, while they bore heavily upon the reBourcea of the private 
soldiers, coDtributed to increase tlie emoluments of the higher 
ranks of the army, camti at this time to his knowledge. For 
example, it was the practice of commandants of stations to levy 
for tbeir own use a trifling duty on every article of consumption 
which was sold in the bazar. The impost appears to have been 
recf^ized as a legal perquisite under the euphonious appellation 
of Colonel — or Coloners Gunge ; aad, when denounced by Clive, 
there were not wanting those who threw in bis teeth that he was 
become zealous for the suppression, where others were affected 
by them, of practices which in former days he had not scrupled 
to follow fur his own benefit. Among others, bis friend Sir R. 
Barker seems to have made an insinuation of this sort in a letter 
which is partly taken up with explanations of the over-lenient 
course adopted by the court-martial of which be was president 
on the trial of a Lieutenant Vertue. Clive's answer to this com- 
munication is too characteristic, as well as too valuable iu itself, 
to t>e omitted. It runs thus: — 

" I have received your letter of the 3rd of August, and re- 
joice to find that you have recovered your former state of health. 
Orders are sent to the commanding ofHcera to appoint a greater 
number of members than thirteen, which, I hope, will prevent 
these delays in future. 

" I am sorry you should think yourself obliged to defend your 
own conduct, as well as that of the members of the general 
court-martial appointed to sit upon the trial of Lieutenant Vertue. 
When I su^ested to you my opinion at Bnnkepore I addressed 
myself to you alone, without mentioning the other members. 
The liberty I then took very nearly regarded your honour and 
reputation, as well as the welfare of the East India Company, in 
which is included the welfare of the nation. 

" I must call to your remembrance some particular exprea* 
sions I made use of that morning' at breakfiist, as others were 
present, and can prove the truth of what I assert, I told yon, 
that, where conscience was in the case, exclusive of the sacred- 
ness of an oath, the world should not bias me to swerve from my 
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opiaion ; but where that wu not eo, and I was convinced ia my 
own mind a man was guiity, neither apprehensions of lavr, or 
any deficiency in fonne, BhouM influence me to act in favour of 
those who were not deserviagf of it. I told you, at tiie Bame 
time, all the general.officers in Great Britain would canvass this 
^neral court-martial, and that their attention would be more 
particularly fixed upon you, the President. These were my 
words, or words to that purpose ; this also is my opinion, which 
I am not ashamed to declare to the whole world. If, therefore, 
any busy, intermeddling person has represented to you my ex- 
pressions in another light, he has represented a &l&ity. 

" With regard to the bazar duties, you may be assured from 
me, that, when I mentioned the circumstance of Sir Robert 
Fletcher's conduct, I was an utter stranger to any duties what- 
ever being collected by the commanding officers on the neces- 
saries of lite. I never received such myself, or knowingly 
suffered others under me to receive them, either upon the coast 
or at Bengal ; and had Colonel Smith, when he prided himself 
upon never having received bazar duties, informed me that he 
had allowed Colonel Peach to receive them, it would have been 
more consistent with that sincerity which he has always pro- 
fessed. 

" No one has shown himself a greater friend to the field 
officers than myself; yet they seem already to forget the great 
advantages they enjoy. However, I must remark, that, to an 
officer whose pay and emoluments amount to I2,00(U. per annum, 
the bazar duties can scarce be an object. 

" I am surprised to find myself accused of erecting Colonel 
Gunge at Patna. To spet^ plainly. Barker, I never established 
a Gunge in my life, and never will ; because I never approved 
of receiving duties on the necessaries of life ; although I do not 
think tiiose officers much in fault who have done the same from 
prescription only. Colonel Gunge was created by Colonel Cal- 
liaud, and revived by Colonel Cook. The Committee have 
forbid this custom in future. 

" To conclude, the style and diction of this last letter is so 
contrary to Sir Robert &iricer's natural disposition, that I am 
persuaded some evil-minded persons, who have their own in- 
terests more than your reputation at heart, have been the occa- 
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uoQ, through misrepresentation. However, lince my friendship 
fur jTou is mistrusted, and the regard and attenliou which I have 
shown for your welfare, from the day of your embarkation to 
tbia bour, forgotten, I can only lament your miafortune and 
mine, that there should be men in the world who can make these 
impressions. For my own part, I am almost weaty of the burden. 
I liave found the pride, ambition, resentment, and self-interested- 
ness of individuals so incompatible with the public good, that I 
should have given up the contest long ago, if I had not set the 
greatest value upon my own reputation, which is all I must ex- 
pect to preserve upon my return to England, aAer so odious and 
disagreeable an undertaking." 

There are two more occurrences connected with the revolt 
of the Bengal army which I feel that I should not be justi- 
fied in passing over, though the notice taken of them will 
neceffiarily be brief. When the malcontents discovered that 
Lord Clive was neither to be cajoled nor threatened into conces- 
sions, great fear fell upon them ; and in the height of their alarm 
several pondered the wisdom of deserting, and taking refuge 
either among the country powers, or in the French or Dutch 
settlements on the Ganges. To prevent the execution of the 
former of these plans, Clive caused the various roads out of the 
cantonments to be patroled ; and put each officer, as he was 
arrested, under a guard of sepoys. To obviate all chance of 
carrying the latter into effect, he wrote to M. Law, now Go- 
vernor of Chandernagore, and to M. Yemet, the chief of the 
Dutch settlement at Chinchura, and l>^^;ed that neither of them 
would afford an asylum to men wlio had disgraced their country 
by insubordination, and proposed to di^race themselves by de- 
serting their colours. There existed at this time an excellent 
understanding between the representatives of the French and 
Dutch East India Companies and the British Government at 
Calcutta ; and aa Clive lived personally in habits of iamiliar in- 
tercourse with the two gentlemen just named, bis request met 
with a prompt and fiivourable reception. 

Again, Lord Clive attributed, and with perfect justice, no 
small measure of his success against the disaffected to the support 
which was afforded him by the newly-created field-officers, whom, 
in opposition to a strong party in the Court of Directors, he had 
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succeeded in attachinf; to the several batUlioDS of the Bengal 
army. These gentlemen, it appears, were of the same way of 
thinking, and as sooa as order became tboroi^hly restored, they 
sent in a memorial piuying, as the reward of thdr servicea, to 
be admitted to a share iu the profits of the salt trade. Clive 
pointed out the impropriety of tltb proceeding, and the memorial 
was withdrawn. But be could not permit these gentlemen to 
suppose that any ill feeling towards themselves personally had 
dictated his opposition to their project. He therefore addressed 
to them a complimentary letter, from which the following b aa 
extract : — 

" Colonel Smith has undoubtedly acquainted you that I de- 
clined presenting your memorial to the Board previous to my 
receipt of your application for withdrawing it; and I conclude 
that the arguments I urged against the memorial, in my letter 
to him, have convinced you of my wish to preserve the enjoy- 
ment of the present emoluments of the fleld-officers upou thb 
establishment. Tlie general good of the whole, added to the 
consideration that every supernumerary Major will succeed, upon 
vacancies, to a share in the sKlt trade, will, I hope, prevail upon 
you to rest satisfied with the present distribution, 

" I cannot omit this opportunity of mentioning how sensible 
I am of the service done by you, and the other field-officers, on 
the late mutinous combination ; as without such assistance the 
resolution of the President and of the Council must have proved 
ineffectual. And, perhaps, you will not be displeased upon my 
assuring you, that, in -my letters to the Court of Directors, I 
have represented your conduct, upon that particular occasion, in 
the very fiivourable light it so justly deserved." 

And DOW that I may exempt both myself and the reader from 
the necessity of referring any more to this memorable page in 
the history of Lord Clive, it may be well if I permit him to de- 
scribe, in his own energetic way, both the extent to which the 
conspiracy had spread, and the feelings with which the contem- 
plation of it affected him. Of the suspicions which were enter- 
tained of the co-operation of some of the Company's civil servants 
with the mutineers in the army, notice has elsewhere been taken. 
It will be seen that Lord Clive speaks of the matter as a well- 
ascertained ^ct, and particularizes certain individuals, oue of 
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whom held the responsible office of under-secretary to the sii> 
preme eouncil, while the others filled Imporlant stations in 
Calcutta. Against the whole of these, as well aa against otliers 
of less note, the charges were entirely brought home, and to a 
man they were dbmissed the service. But Lord Clive must tell 
his own tale He writes ta Mr. Yerelst on the 28th of May, 
1766, in these tarms : — 

" Enclosed you will receive two letters, one from Mr. Martin, 
the other, although not signed, I know to be Higginson's hand- 
writing; so that you see we are betrayed even by our own sub- 
secretary ; and I make no doubt but the assistant-secretary b 
still deeper in the plot. 

" You will observe, in the last general letter, the Directors 
order us to dbmiss, not suspend ; and I think near all the Com* 
pony's servants concerned in exciting this mutiny mighf not only 
be dismissed, but sent home in the first ship. Such a behaviour 
in Englajod would be high treason to the state, and every man of 
them would be hanged. 

" I hope the Council will not hesitate ooe moment about 
turning out of the office both Stephenson and Higginson, and dis- 
missing them the service, if concerned in fomenting the late 
mutinous combination. Indeed, very few are to be trusted ; and, 
in my opinion, the Council should immediately require the 
asMstance of twelve or fourteen junior servants from Madras and 
Bombay; for, I am fully persuaded this settlement can never be 
restored to order, or the honour of the nation or the Company 
retrieved, until there be a total change in the morals of indivi- 
duals : and that can only be effected by turning out the most 
rich and factious, and transplanting others. I have some hopes 
the Directors will empower me to take such a step in their 
answer by the Admiral Stevens. 

" How shocked must Sulivan and those Directors be, who 
opposed thu appointment of field-officers I Certain it is that, 
without their assistance, we must have given way to the mutiny 
amongst the officers ; and it is equally certain, if we had, Bengal 
must have been lost, or a civil war carried on to restore to the 
Company their lost autliority, rights, and possessions ; for it is 
beyond a doubt, that men capable of committing such actions as 
they have lately done would soon have gone such lengths as 
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to have made it impossible ever to return to their* native 
country. 

" There was a committee to each brigade, sworn to secrecy ; 
and I have it from undoubted authority, that the officers thought 
themselves so sure of carrying their point, that a motion was 
made and agreed to, that the Governor and Council should be 
directed to release them from their covenants. The nest step 
would, I suppose, have been the turning me and the Committee 
out of the eervice. In short, I tremble with horror when I 
think how near the Company were to the brink of destruction. 

" The plot hath been deeply laid, and of four months' stand- 
ing. I can give a shrewd guess at the first promoters. One of 
thent I have already mentioned to you, who will ere long, I 
hope, be brought to condign punishment. 

, " ICemember again to act with the greatest spirit ; and if the 
civilians entertain the ofHcers, dismiss them the service ; and if 
the latter behave with insolence, or are refractory, make them 
uU prisoners, and confine them in the new fort. If you have any 
thing to apprehend, write me word, and I will come down in- 
stantly, and bring with me the third brigade, whose officers and 
men can be depended upon." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



It was now the month of September, 1766, and Lord Clive re- 
turned once more to the seat of government at Calcutta, was 
able to congratulate himself and the Court of Directors on the 
perfect accomplishment of the very difficult task whicli he had . 
tindertaken to perform. There was peace with all the neigh- 
bouring powers, and treaties were in force with some of them 
which gave as much promise as in those days Indian treaties 
could give, that the good understanding would continue, at least 
fbr a season. With great prudence Clive had resisted the Em- 
peror's overtures to march with him to Delhi. He did not feel 
that the Company had any commission to settle the government 
of Hindostan, or to garrison its capital. They acknowledged 
Shah Alum as the Intimate head of the empire, it is true, paid 
him a fixed revenue on the provinces over which he had ap- 
pointed them to act as his receivers, and treated him on every 
occasion with marks of outward lespect. But they were not 
bound to wage war with the Mahratlas, Affghaos, or Jauts on 
his account ; and Clive, as the representative of the Company, 
declined every invitation and entreaty to do eo. At the same 
time he permitted a brigade of the army to remain at Allahabad, 
in order to secure the territories of Oude, as well as tiiose of 
Bahar, from insult. 

Again, the corruptions which bad so long disfigured both the 
civil and military services of Bengal were put down. There was 
no more oppression of the natives by jobmasters and agents ; the 
eagerness of individuals to enrich themselves at the CKpense of 
the Company's interests was repressed ; order and discipline had 
come back to the ranks of the army ; and hardened offenders 
from both branches of the Service having been removed, new 
B 2 
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men irere brought in from whom better things were to be ex- 
pected. Moreover, the closer the examination which Clive gave 
to his plan in regard to the salt trade, the better pleased he was 
with both its principle and its results. The issues of the first 
year's experiment had surpassed even his expectations. So large, 
indeed, were the profits accniiog, that the share of the Company 
received an increase, while that of the society of trade was dimi- 
nished ; yet a commerce which insured to every member of 
Council and colonel in the army 7000Z. per annum, and settled 
the perquisites of majors and factors — the lowest rank of the 
officials irho shared in it — at 2000/., could not but be satb&c> 
toiy to the parties embarked in it. At the same time let us not 
forget that, in a pecuniary point of view, all those persoos were 
. losers by the arrangement. The privilege of private trade, as 
previously claimed and enjoyed, had been far more profitable 
than these dividends ; and they expressed themselves well satis- 
fied with the new arrangement, simply because they had learned 
from experience that whatever Lord Clive believed to be best for 
the public service he would do, and compel others to do, whether 
they approved of his plan of operations or the reverse. 

There was yet a third arrangement, more personal, in one 
sense, to himself, though general too, as concerned the benefits 
secured by it to the poorer classes of the Company's servants, on 
which Lord Clive could not but look with satiB&ction. I have 
elsewhere spolten of the legacy bequeathed to him by the late 
Naliob, Meer Jafiier, and of the uses to which he proposed to 
apply it. His acceptance of the Ijoon at all did not, of course, 
escape censure. He who sets himself to correct the frailties of 
others must lay his account with drawing down upon his own 
head a large share of odium : he need not expect that any but 
the worst motives will be attributed to his actions, whatever 
these may be. It was no sooner noised abroad, for example, in 
Calcutta that Clive had accepted a sum of money from Meer 
Jaffier's widow, than the tongue of scandal ran loose. Interested 
men proclaimed aloud their disbelief in the tale of the dying 
bequest. It was a present, and nothing else, given with a pur- 
pose, and as a (^nsideration received ; and the acceptance of it 
furnished one more proof of the rapacity as well as the tyran- 
nical disposition of the man who did not, in hb own person, 
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hesitate to violate the coveoant vliich be compelled others to 
observe. So spoke and wrote to one another, and to their fi-tends 
in the Direction, the dregs of the party which Clive had broken 
up ; but the behaviour of the Court waa different. On the 8th 
of April Lord Clive had addressed a note to that body, in which 
he staled his belief that the Company's order was not intended 
to apply to the case in point ; and that he had in consequence 
accepted from the Begum an obligation for the sum of five 
lacs of rupees. His letter went on to say, " that having de- 
termined to add nothing to his private resources out of money 
irhich might come to him in the form of pay or allowances 
during his present sojourn in India, he should not appropriate 
the amount to bb own account, but should decree it to be paid 
into the Company's treasury, in order that a fund might be 
formed therewith, of vMch the interest should be dispensed to 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and private soldiers disqua- 
lified by wounds, or disease, or length of service, from further 
duty ; and likewise to their widows who might be left in dis- 
tressed circumstances." The Council, entertaining no doubt as 
to the legality of the whole proceeding, replied to this commu- 
nication by thankii^ his Lordship for " his generous and well- 
placed donation ;" and^the nest packet carried from him a report 
of all that had been done to the Court of Directors. Here, either 
because the poison from Calcutta had b^un to work, or that 
there were individuals who entertained honest scruples in the 
case, considerable hesitation was manifested in r^ard to the 
fitness of acceding to Lord Olive's proposal. But a reference to 
the law-officers of the Crown established, by the opinion which 
they delivered, the right of the legatee to his deceased friend's 
bequest, and the Court's misgivings ceased. On the 20th of 
August, 1767, it was unanimously resolved, " That his Lordship 
be empowered to accept of the said legacy or donation ; and that 
the Court do highly approve of his Lordship's generosity in be- 
stowing the said legacy of five lacs in so useful a charity ; and 
they hereby consent and agree to accept the trust of the said 
fund, and will give directions that the same be carried into ene- 
cution in legal and proper form." 

The exact sum presented by Lord Ciive to the Company's 
hospital at Poplar was 62,8337. To this the Kabob of Bengal 
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added 37,700/. ; aod the Company allowing interest on the whole 
to the amount of 24,128/., a fund was raised which was more than 
sufficient at that time to place above the risk of destitution all 
who had a just claim to look to it for assistance. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the hospital itself owes its origin to 
Lord dive's munificence. The institutioa at Poplar was founded 
so early as the year 1627, as a place of refuge for decayed sea- 
men in the Company's service, and continued, so late as 1768, to 
provide for that class of persons exclusively j but this is Clive'a 
glory, in connexion with Poplar Hospital, that he first gave an 
impulse to that generous regard for the wants of their worn-out 
military servants which has long distinguished the East India 
Company above every other governing body in the world. Poplar 
Hospital is now to the soldiers of India what Chelsea Hospital is 
to the soldiers of the Crown. 

To have accomplished so much in 18 months could not fiul 
of being a proud reflection to Lord Olive. His private letters 
accordingly show that there was not an act of his brief but sue* 
cessful administration on which, at the period in his history at 
which we have now arrived, he looked back except with im-* 
mixed gratification. No wish to benefit himself no desire to 
screen or slur over the feults of others, seems to liave been pre- 
sent with him throughout. Whatever he did had been done in 
obedience to that strong sense of duty which, if we take it as our 
sole principle of action in private life, may perhaps stiffen recti< 
tude into severity, but which, to public men, is the only guide 
that can lead them straight to the point which they ought to 
seek — their country's well-being and their own honour as con- 
nected with its advancement. Moreover, Lord Olive had so 
regulated the expense of his very household, that when the ac- 
counts of the government came to be made up, it was found that 
the pledge given on accepting the government of Bengal had 
been redeemed even to his own hurt. Clive did not undertake 
to sacrifice any portion of his private means in striving to benefit 
the Company. All to which he bound himself was, that, be his 
sojourn abroad longer or shorter, he would return at the end of 
it without having made the slightest addition to his private for- 
tnne; and now an exact calculation of receipts and disburse- 
ments showed that there was a balance against him of upwards of 
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5000/. The feet is, that he carried no porlion of his salary, or 
of hia share in the salt trade, or indeed of any other sums ofH- 
cially paid in, to bis private credit. Whatever was not required 
to cover the unavoidable expenses of Ma etation, he made over 
in free gift to the gentlemen of his family ; and these, being 
three in number, do not appear to have derived from the act any 
extravag&nt addition to their fortunes. 

It had been Lord Clive's settled purpose from the outset, as all 
his letters, public as well as private, show, to resign the govern- 
ment without feil in December, 1766, and to return at once to 
England. This resolution, prudent in itself, received additional 
force from the severity of an illnesa with which he was about 
thb time attacked. The &itigue, both of body and mind, which 
he had recently endured, and liis frequent exposure to the burning 
suns of a burning' climate, told heavily upon a constitution which 
had never, even in boyhood, been robust, and was now much shat- 
tered by past services. Towards the end of October, indeed, he 
became so alarmingly ill, that for a day or two his life ivas 
despaired of; and the effect of the crisis was to leave him en- 
feebled to such a degree, that he could talie no more share in the 
management of public business. Under these circumstances he 
retired to a house in the country, where he remained in seclusion, 
waiting till despatches which were expected from London should 
arrive, and anticipating with eagerness the day which should 
relieve him from all further responsibility, and enable him to 
take his passage for Europe. 

Such was Lord Olive's state of body and mind when, in De- 
eember, the long looked-for packet arrived, bringing two long 
official communications from the Court of Directors— one ad- 
dressed to the President and Council, the other to the President 
alone. They were botli written in a spirit of candour which did 
honour to the feelings of the body which sent them forth ; but, 
being drawn up by one ignorant of the effects of the changes 
which had recently occurred in Bengal, tliey conveyed instruc- 
tions, immediate compliance with nhich must have resolved so- 
ciety into its elements. The Court entirely disapproved of the 
plan for remunerating its superior servants out of Iho profits of 
the salt monopoly. " Tn coming to this conclusion, they were 
not so much influenced by views of the particular merits or de- 
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meriu of the new plan itself, as by a consideration of the mis- 
chiefs which'had for several years attended the general system of 
internal trade calried on by the English gentlemen, with a high 
hand, free of duties. Their orders, repeatedly sent out, to pay 
the legal duties to the Kabub, and to keep within the meaning 
of the Emperor's firman, had been totally neglected or pro- 
vokiiigly evaded. Revolution afier revolution had been the con> 
sequence, and immense suffering to the country ensued. It was 
the deliberate opinion of the Court that no regulations could be 
framed of sufficient stringency to prevent a recurrence of such 
abuses ; and they saw no other chance of rest for the country 
than in the entire withdrawal of their servants from interference 
with the trade in articles which it belonged to the natives exclu- 
sively to cultivate, or raise, or bring, after the customs of their 
forefathers, into the public market. The Court, however, ob- 
served, that the usual duties on salt, tobacco, and beetle, as 
forming part of the revenues of Bengal, should still be levied ; 
but beyond this it was their wish and express command that their 
servants should not interfere with the trade in these articles." 

I have given the substance of this despatch rather than the 
ipsitsima verba, because the style of public doijuments, and espe- 
cially of Leadenhall-street documents, is sometimes more verbose 
than attractive ; but the Court's letter to Lord Clive himself re- 
quires that it should be more carefully handled. After expressing 
the sense entertained of the many obligations under which his 
Lordship had laid the Company, by his penetration in discovering 
where ita true interests lay — by the r^idity with which he had 
restored order to the several branchesof the service, and the inte' 
grity which had governed all his actions, the Directors go on to say 
-_" The vast fortunes acquired in the inland trade have been ob- 
tained by a series of the most tyrannic and oppressive conduct that 
ever was iinown in any age or country. We have been uniform 
in our sentiments and orders on this subject from the first know- 
ledge we had got, and your Lordship will not therefore uonder, 
afler the fetal experience we had of the violent abuses committed 
in this trade, that we could not be brought to approve it, even 
in the limited and r^ulated manner with which it comes to us 
in the plan laid down'in the committee's proceedings. We agree 
ia opinion with your Lordship on tlie propriety of holding out 
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tuch advantages to our chief servants, civil and military, as maj 
open to them the means of honourably acquiring a competency 
in our service ! butthedifflculties of the subject, in theshort time 
we have to consider it, have obliged us to defer giving our sen- 
timents and directions thereupon until the nest despatch." 

The Court which ordered these instructions to be drawn out 
must have overlooked the peculiar position of the parlies pro- 
posed to be affected by them, if indeed it were not etitirely igno- 
rant on the subject Take away the share in the salt monopoly 
from the Company's chief servants, and there would be left 
for them, at this moment, nothing to depend upon but their 
salaries. The import trade, ftom which, when Lord Olive first 
arrived in the country, they derived their main profits, was taken 
entirely out of their hands. A numerous body of free merchants 
— that is to say, of Englishmen protected by licence from the 
Directors, had settled of late at each of the presidencies, who, 
having nothing to attend to except their 'private affidra, soon 
manned to drive the covenanted servants of the Compfuiy out of 
the market. This it was, indeed, which in some measure forced 
the latter to seek, in a usurpation of the commerce of the Indian 
traders, those profits of which their own countrymen had de- 
prived them ; and the lai^ returns which they derived from the 
new traffic led them on to turn their undivided attention into 
this channel. To deprive these gentlemen of their right of 
trafHc first, and then to take away from them the revenues which 
had been granted as compensation for the loss, was in point of 
fact to say, that they should have their bare salaries, and nothing 
else to depend upon. Besides, Olive's plan for the management 
of the salt trade did no wrong to any one. Salt hwl been from 
time immemorial a monopoly in the hands of the native govern- 
ment, and the licences were at stated periods hired out to the 
best bidder. Olive merely assumed that the Company, as De- 
wan, liad a right to act as the Nabob's Dewans had acted before 
them ; and by making a certain number of senior servants the 
Company's farmer, he but placed an European corporation in 
the room of ,'some Indian Zemindar, or, it may be, banker ; sub- 
jecting bis own countrymen, besides, to restrictions more favour- 
able to the native retail dealer than any Nabob or Dewan would 
tiave cared to impose on his lessee. His mortification was 
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therefore extreme when he found that both his policy and the 
reasoning on which it was founded had been misunderstood bj 
the Directors, and that he was commanded, in terms which ad- 
mitted of no evesion, to reverse it. But CHve was not the man 
to undo his own work, and to throw a kingdom into confusion 
merely Ijecause those in authority over liim required a specific 
line of proceeding to be followed. He knew that it was to the 
interest of the Company, much more than to that of individuals, 
that the Court should have time to revise its judgment and re- 
verse its decree, should the results of fiirtber examination point 
out to them its extreme inexpediency. He therefore directed 
the Council to make public the wishes of the home authorities. 
But the same order which conveyed this intelligence to the pub- 
lic of Calcutta contained an act of Council, by which the grant 
to the society of trade was confirmed for one year, and notice 
given that on the first of September, 1767, it should terminate. 

As the history of this aSHir, though intimately connected wiifa 
the history of Lord Clive's public life, stands like a thing apart, 
and is for many reasons deserving of general notice, it may not 
be amiss if I endeavour in few words to bring it to an issue. 
The Court of Directors were not convinced by the arguments of 
the Supreme Council at Calcutta. They therefore, on the 20th 
of March, 1767, gave preremptory orders that the society of 
trade should be broken up, and the salt-pans sold by a public 
auction, at which no Europeans should be under any pretence 
permitted to become bidders. At the same time, in order to 
compensate the senior servants for the loss thereby inflicted upon 
them, they decreed that an allotment of 2^ per cent, on the net 
revenues of the Dewannee should be made over to them in spe- 
cified shares ; and that the pay of captains and subalterns of the 
army should, to a trifling extent, be increased. Meanwhile Mr. 
Verelst, who had succeeded Lord Clive in the government of 
Bengal, saw no just reason, when September, 1767, arrived, to 
act upon the principle laid down in the Order of Council, dated 
December, 1766. Under the pretext of alfording time to wind 
up accounts and collect debts, he prolonged the existence of the 
Bociely of trade for another year ; nor was it till September, 
1768, that the monopoly came to an end. But even then mat- 
ters were managed very loosely. The local government had 
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received no instructioDS from home. They only knew tliat the 
tntde was to be opened, and they threw it open Id such a way as 
should still secure large advantages to themselves. By and by 
there came a despatch from l^ondoD, bearing date December, 
1769, which declared that all residents within the provinces, 
whether Europeans or natives, were free to engt^ in the inland 
trade in any manner, and to any extent, which might suit their 
own convenience. And, finally, it was proposed that, for the 
benefit of the government, a trifling duty should be levied upon 
salt, which the manufacturer should pay to the excise officers on 
the spot, leaving the wholesale and retail dealers to make as 
much profit aa Uiey could out of the article afler it should have 
come into their hands. 

Lord ClivB, having returned, as we shall presently see, to 
London long before matters took this turn, protested against these 
arrangements from the beginning. He described the surrender 
of the Company's share of the monopoly as a gratuitous sacrifice 
of revenue to the amount of 300,000/. per annum, from which no 
human being, except the few wealthy individuals engaged in the 
manu&cture and first sale of the salt, would benefit ; and he 
denounced the project of remunerating public servants by a per 
centage taken out of the public collections, not more because of 
the loss entailed thereby upon the proprietors, than because it 
Tould inevitably lead to the growth of a system of solicitation 
from which the worst consequences might be anticipated. " If 
you grant a comniisaion on the revenue," he says in a paper sent 
in to the Court, " the sum will not only be large, but known to 
the world : the allowance being publicly ascertained, every man's 
proportion will at times be the occasion of much discourse, envy, 
and jealousy, and the great will interfere in your appointments, 
and noblemen will perpetually solicit you to provide for tiie 
younger branches of their &milies." 

It is curious to read these prophetic warnings of Cllve, and to 
compare them with the accomplishment. And it is not less 
curious to observe the candour with which individuals in the 
Direction admitted the extent to which the thought of their divi- 
dends were mixed up in the minds of the holders of India stock 
w;th visions of moral improvement in the newly acquired pro- 
vinces. Mr. Scraflon, writing to Lord Clive by the same ship 
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which conveyed the Court's disapproval of the plan of the trade 
society, says — " The proprietors have begun to clamour for an 
increase of diridend, which the Directors think unsuitable to the 
situation of the Company's af^rs. This has induced the Direc* 
tors to defer the consideration of the gratification of the servants 
on abolishing the salt trade. Such considerations could not be 
but for a vast sum ; and if it had got wind that such gratifica- 
tions were ordered, the proprietors would be outrageous for an 
increase of the dividend. Though we cannot open our minds 
upon it, yet it appears to me an increase of dividend must t&ke 
place at the quarterly court in June ; and then the court will be 
under no restraint, but will give a per centage on the revenues, 
in which the,governor will have a great share in lieu of trade; 
the rest among the committee, council, colonels, and ten below 
council, but no lower. • • • Tour Lordship may be assured 
it will take place ; for when the last paragraph was added to 
the letter to you, the committee declared it was their meaning 
and intention to do it by the next ship." 
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CHAPTER SXV. 



dive's puting Addreu. 



It was the anxious wish of the Court of Directors that Lord 
Clive should continue yet a little longer in the government of 
Bengal. Their letter of the 17th of May, 1766, concluded with 
aa earnest request that he would for one year more watch over 
the developement of his own plans ; but the arrangements for his 
departure were already complete, and the state of his health 
would not permit that they should be altered. Not only had the 
digestive organs lost their tone with him, but he suffered fronii 
time to time such spasms of acute pain, that a free use of opium, 
and that alone, had saved him from sinking under it. Still his 
zeal for the public good never grew dull. He had already 
weeded out from the civil service its most objectionable mem- 
bers ; he still saw with regret that of those who remained, some, 
from a too exclusive attention to self-interest, others through a 
laxity of principle, which they may have deceived themselves 
into regarding as mere easiness of temper, were incapable of 
doing justice to his arrangements. Besides, men had made 
their fortunes of late on this side of India with such marvellous 
rapidity, that the most important offices came to he held by mere 
boys. To remedy this evil, Lord Clive took it upon himself to 
call in the aid of civilians from Madras; and gave seats in 
council to four gentlemen from that presidency very much to the 
annoyance of the parties over whose heads they passed. But' 
this was not all. The Council, though an important body, had 
ceased since the late arrangements at home to exercise the 
powers of government, which were really, if not nominally, 
vested iu the Select Committee. To fill the Committee, there- 
fore, with gentlemen of experience as well as talent, became an 
object of the first importance, and Lord Clive used his best 
endeavours, not unsuccessfully, to accomplbb it. Not that this 
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vas to be done in a moment, or as a matter of course. The 
acceptance of a place in the select committee, besides implyiag 
the necessitjr of relioquishing all other employment that might 
have a tendency to withdraw any portion of the indiTidual's care 
from his public duties, rendered constant residence at or near 
Fort William inevitable. Now there was notbing about Fort 
William in those days to bind men'a fancy to tbe place itself, or 
to the society which frequented it ; while the opportunities of 
saving, if not of making, money were fiir more abundant at the 
best stations in the interior than at the capital. But as Clive 
would not, in bis own case, allow private feelings to stand in the 
way of public duty, so, when he believed that gentlemen were 
qualified to serve tlie Company as members of the Select Com- 
mittee, he did not hesitate to demand fVom them the same sort 
of sacrifices which he was willing to make himself. The follow- 
ing extracts from letters to his friend Mr. Sykes and to ISr. 
Cartier, of whom he entertained a high opinion, will show what 
his feelings were in regard to this matter. Mr. Sykes was then 
Besident at Monrshedabad, a position of large emolument, 
high respectability, and little labour j Mr. Cartier, as chief of a 
factory, had nothing to gain by being transferred to the Select 
Committee, and was therefore unwilling to incur the labour and 
responsibility. To overcome the scruples of tbe former, Loid 
Clive wrote as follows ; — 

"■I have received your letter, urging many reasons against 
your residing at Calcutta, when Mr. Verelst came to (he chair. 
Your intention of declining the government, I must confess, is 
the only one that seems to cany any weight. Your situation, I 
believe, is a very agreeable one, and ydur conduct, I am pei^ 
suaded, will bring advantage to the Company and honour to 
yourself. Yet let us not forget, Sykes, the principles upon 
which you and I have hitherto acted, of sacrificing private con- 
venience to public good. To doubt my friendship, because I 
cannot carry it to such lengths, is not to know me. I have 
loved you as a brother ; yet a brother cannot alter my senti- 
ments of what is right and wrong. If you are fully convinced 
that your health will uot permit you to live in Calcutta, and for 
that reason, among others, you mean to decline the government, 
here may be reasons given in abundance for remaining in your 
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present station; and, among the rest, that of your being the 
most fit for Bucb an employment. To conclude ; this matter 
must be decided by my successor, Mr. Yerelst, after my de- 
parture. I have given you my sentimeota, which are consistent 
with my friendship for you, and my duty to the Company." 

Mr. Cartier's scruples seem to have been more easily over- 
come ; and Lord Clive wrote immediately to express his gratifi- 
cation at the circumstance. The subjoined letter, bearing date 
the 22nd of January, 1767, was one of the last to which he ever 
attached his signature in India : — 

" The receipt of your friendly letter and your acceptance of 
being nominated one of the Select Committee, with so much 
cordiality, has afforded me more real satisfaction than I have feit 
for these many months. I can now leave India with satisfaction 
to myself, because I leave it in tranquillity, and the chief 
management of these important and extensive concerns in the 
bands of men of Iionour and approved probity and abilities. 

" Be assured, my good Sir, you will not have to encounter 
many of those disagreeable circumstances which you seem to 
apprehend in your letter to Mr. Verelst. That unthankful task 
has fallen to my lot. The Select Committee, and Committee of 
Inspection, have already made every regulation for the public 
good which can be desired or thought of; so that it only rests 
with you gentlemen to keep matters in the same channel, and 
not to relax in your authority, or let yourselves down, byde- 
clining to support the dignity of your station. 

" A gentlemaji endowed, like Mr. Cartier, with a good 
capacity and solid judgment, of a generous and disinterested way 
of thinking, cannot fiiil of proving a very deserving servant to 
the Company, and of acquiring honour for himself, if he will 
but have a little more confidence in himself." After assuring 
him that, if he finds his new situation at Calcutta agreeable, he 
will use his interest to have him named Mr. Verelst's successor^ 
in the government, he continues : — " The state of my health is 
such, that I cannot continue in it (the government) another year, 
with any prospect of doing the Company service ; indeed, I do 
not think I should survive another month ; I Iiave therefore 
determined to resign the government." 

It was not, however, exclusively by promoting the best interests 
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of the great body which be served that Clive won for himself a 
proud name ia lodlaa story. Strange as it may sound, when 
predicated of one wbo set up aud pulled dowa princes at his 
pleasure, no European was ever more deurous than he to pre- 
serve in its int^^ty the framework of native society. While 
be did his best to realize an adequate revenue for the Com- 
pany, he deprecated having recourse to measures of which the 
eRtet must l>e to trench on the funds necessary to support, in 
becoming style, the higher classes of the Indian &milies. His 
opinions on tliis head are staled in a letter to Mr. Falli,'m which, 
bearing date the 25th of April, 1766, he describes, with equal 
force and truth, the inevitable results to their country should the 
time ever come when there ceased to be a native gentry in India. 
I need not quote this document, ttecause the end which Lord 
Clive so feelingly deprecated has long ago come to pass, and its 
consequences are felt and lamented in proportion ae men look 
beyond the mere preservation of peac^ to the moral and intel- 
lectual elevation of 100,000,000 of their fellow creatures. 

Another charactenstic of Lord Olive's system of government 
seems to have been this — that, taking no account of personal 
affection or personal antipathy, he looked, out for the fittest 
men to be employed in the higher service of the state, and placed 
them where their talents gave the best promise of a prosperous 
issue. Colonel Richard Smith, as I have elsewhere shown, was 
certainly not one of his fevourites ; yet he kept Colonel Smith 
in high and responsible command, aud acknowledged, on every 
occasion, the services which he performed. On the other hand, 
it was a matter of principle with him never to thrust unquaMed 
persons into office, nor to spare his dearest friends if, through 
any error of judgment or principle, they misconducted them- 
selves. Few of the younger servants of the Company stood 
higher in his personal esteem than Mr. Samuel Middleton ; yet, 
when that gentleman incurred the censure of the Board, Lord 
Clive, as President, put his name to the letter of reproof, and 
replied to a private letter from Mr. Middleton in the following 

" I have received your letter of the 19th of September, in 
which you express your concern at the censure passed upon you 
by the Board, and imi^ine you may have done s 
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forfeit my friendship. To reason in thb way Is to know but 
little of tbe duty c^a goveraor in a public station. 

"If the Board were unanimous, which they really were, in 
thinking you and the other gentlemen had been wanting in dili- 
gence and alteDtion to the Company's bu^ess, was it in my 
power to change or alter their sentiments? Or could I attempt 
such a thing coosisteDtly with my duty, or the principles upon 
which I fiave hitherto acted ? The real truth of the matter is, 
that the relaxation of government for some years past, has intro- 
duced so much lusury, extravagance, independency, and indo- 
lence into Bengal, that every effort upon our part to reclaim 
this settlement is looked upon as a hardship, or an act of in- 
justice ; although it be absolutely necessary for the salvation of 
the whole." After condemning the wrong-headed opposition 
which had been offered by some of the younger servants, and 
remarking on the danger which they incurred thereby, be 
adds: — 

*' To set aside the Governor, and speak as a friend, I enter- 
tain no doubt of the integrity of your intentions, and of your 
zeal for tbe service; but you are naturally of an indolent, 
good-natured, and bo^itable disposition, which in private life 
may make you beloved by all that know you : yet, in a public 
station, these qualities may subject you to the greatest in- 
conveniences. You become responsible, not only to the public 
for your want of attention, but for the want of attention 
of those acting under you, who will perpetually trespass on 
your good nature. Tbe indulgence shown by you to the young 
gentlemen of the factory, which I myself was an eye-witness to, 
must have this consequence— of their becoming very familiar, 
which in your present station they ought not to be ; of being 
very supine and very neglectful of the Company's business, in 
which your own reputation is more immediately concerned. 
And I wish the mischief may only end here. After having led 
so luxurious, extravagant, and independent a life, there will be 
much to fear for themselves after your departure. 

" The open manner in which you have expressed your sen- 
timents and grievances gives me a right to send you mine in 
return, which I do assure you proceeds from real friendship and 
regard for the interests of those who are acting under you. 
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Perhaps they may not be looked upon in that light by the said 
youDg men. If not, I wish future experience may not convince 
them to the contrary," 

Beeidei thua watching with jealous care over the conduct i^ 
gentlemen employed in the adminbtration of public aflairs, Lord 
Clive did his best to promote among Europeans a study of the 
native langui^es, and gave every encouragement to the labours 
of scientific men, whether they turned their attention to natural 
history, to botany, or to geology. Mr. Gladwin, one of the ear- 
liest, and in those days best, of our Oriental scholars, owed the 
whole of Wis success in life to Lord Clive's patronage, who found 
him a volunteer, and transferred him, on account of his acquire- 
ments, to the civil service, where better opportunities of prose- 
cuting his favourite study were afforded. Tlie celebrated Ms^r 
Rennell was likewise in the number of his clients. Clive took 
him by the hand when a lieutenant of engineers ; and, by em- 
ploying him in various surveys, and throwing open to him all tlie 
maps in store at Fort William, made the way clear before Iiim 
to future eminence. Moreover, he caused the mouth of the 
Ganges, with every channel and creek communicating therewith, 
to be examined ; and had charts made out, by means of which a 
navigation heretofore difficult, and not unfrequently dangerous, 
became as easy as that of any frith or estuary in Europe. But 
it b time that I should pass on from thb part of my subject, 
wiiich I shall do after briefly describing the circumstances which 
attended Clive's final severance from the gi>vernment and the 
gentlemen who for 18 months had shared it with him. 

On the 16th of January, 1767, Lord Clive for the last time 
attended a meeting of the Select Committee. His health, though 
somewhat renovated, was still very infirm. He looked as tboae 
do who have not long shaken aside an attack of jaundice, and 
walked with an infirm step to his seat at the head of the Council 
Board. He carried a paper in his band, which, afler a few 
words introductory to the subject, he laid upon the table, aod 
desired the secretary to read. It was a valedictory letter to the 
Committee, in which, after explaining that the duty of striving 
to prolong life alone compelled him to quit tke country — that be 
lamented the necessity, and would have lamented more, but that 
a&ira were in a flourishing state, and in the hands of an upright 
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and able government — he went on to exercise the authority which 
was v^ted in him by contiDuing the Select Committee, filling up 
vacancies among ita members, and laying down geneml rules for 
its guidance in time coming. His letter cautions the gentlemen 
in authority against being too anxious to increase the revenues, 
especially where this could be efieuted only by oppressing the 
laodholders and tenants ; for that so long as the country remained 
in peace, the collections would exceed the demands. He points 
out some difficulties likely to result from the slate of the cur- 
rency, and strongly recommends that all Company's servants and 
free traders should be recalled from the interior; because till 
that were done the natives could hardly be said to be masters of 
their own property. He observes, " that the orders for the abo- 
lition of the salt trade being express, there was nothing to be 
done except to pay obedience to them. But, as I am of opinion," 
he continues, " that the trade upon its present footing is rather 
beneficial than injurious to the inhabitants of the country, and 
that a continuation of this indulgence, or some equivalent, is 
become absolutely necessary, and would be an honourable incite- 
ment to diligence and zeal in the Company's service, I flatter 
myself the Court of Directors will be induced to settle some plan 
that will prove agreeable to your wishes." 

There seems to have been upon his mind an anxious dread lest 
the spirit of corruption and insubordination should revive ; in 
which case he observed that the very esistcnce of the empire 
would l>e endangered. " It has been too much the custom," he 
observes, " in this government to make orders and regulations, 
and thence to suppose the business done. To what end and pur- 
pose are they made, if they l>e not promulgated and enforced F 
No regulation can be carried into execution, no order ol>eyed, if 
you do not make rigorous examples of the disobedient. Upon 
this p<Hnt I rest the wel&re of the Company in Bengal. The 
servants are now brought to a proper sense of their duty. If 
you slacken the reins of government, affairs will soon revert to 
their former channel ; anarchy and corruption will again prevail, 
and, elate with a new victory, be too headstrong for any future 
efforts of government. Recall to your memories the many at- 
tempts that have been made in the civil and military departments 
to overcome our authori^, and to set up a kind of independencv 
s2 
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against tbe Court of Directors. Reflect also on the resolute 
ueuures we have pursued, and their wholesome efiects. Diso- 
bedience te legal power is the first step of sedition ; and pallia- 
tive measures effect no cure. Every tender compliance, every 
condescension on your parts, will oaly encourage more flagrant 
attacks, and will daily increase in Btrei^;tb, and be at last in 
vain resisted. Much (^ our time has been employed in correcting 
abuses. The important work has been prosecuted with zeal, dili- 
gence, and disinterestedness ; and we have had the happiness to 
see our labours crowned with success. I leave the country in 
peace. I leave the civil and military departments under disci- 
pline and subordinatioD : it is incumbent upon you to keep them 
so. Tou have power, you have abilities, you have int^rity ; let 
it not be said that you are deficient in resolutim. I repeat that 
you must not foil to exact the most implicit obedience to your 
orders. Dismiss or suspend from the service any man who shall 
dare to dispute yoor authority. If you deviate from the prin- 
ciples upon which you have hitherto acted, and upon which yon 
are conscious you ought to proceed, or if you do not make a 
proper use of that power with which you are invested, I shall 
hold myself aequitted, as 1 do now protest against the conse- 
quences." 

Such was Lord Clive's parting address to his former colleagues 
in the government. It was worthy of the man who had raised 
British India in 18 months from the lowest depth of degradation 
to the wealth and importance of an empire ; and had there been 
in the body which received it any portion ol his genins, it would 
not have been delivered in vain. But the Select Oommittee, 
though composed of men of fair average talent, could not Iwast 
of any one commanding intellect amoi^ its members. The task, 
therefore, of completing reforms which Clive himself found 
considerable difRcuUy to begin, was too great for it; and the 
consequences soon began to develope themselves. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Betarng to Engltuid— Beception. 

Ok one of the last days of Jan. 1767, Lord Clive, accompanied 
by the gentlemen of his household, and his old and valued Mend 
General Camac, embarked on board the Britannia in the Ganges. 
On the 14th of July he landed at Portsmooth^and the following 
day reached London. He was admitted almost immediately to 
private audiences by the King and Queen, both of whom received 
Lim most graciously ; while the marina of respect shown to him 
by the Court of Directors appear to have satisfied his wishes. 
Still the greeting awarded to him by his countrymen in genend 
vas not, on the present occasion, what it had formerly been. 
EUs old enemies at the India House continued in power and 
great activity ; and their strength had been increased of late by 
the accession of many new allies, whose violence far 'exceeded 
their own. Not only the pilferers and oppressors whom he ha^ 
removed from the public service in Bengal, but relatives of these 
men, their friends, and acquaintances, combined to work him 
barm. Newspapers, more venal then than they are now, had for 
some time past been liired to run him down ; and the ^dings of his 
arrival in his native country seemed to act as a fresh incitement 
to their malevolence. Stories of his cruelty and rapacity, as 
incredible as they were hideous, passed current from one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom to another. Nor was the rancour of his 
enemies mitigated, tax less appeased, by this extended system of 
persecution. They spent large sums in the purchase of India 
stock with the view of wielding against him, when a convenient 
.opportunity should offer, the weight of the Court of Prc^rietors ; 
and left no means untried to obtain an ascendancy in the Court 
of Directors also. It was unfortunate for Lord Clive, in this 
state of the public mind, that the party in the Direction which 
he generally supported should have tak6n the unpopular side in 
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a controversy which affected men's personal inlerests more than 
their abstract opiuions. The proprietors of India stock were no 
sooner informed of the results of Olive's endeavours in Bengal, 
than they began to clamour for an advance in the dividends from 
6 to 10 per cent. ; and Clive himself, writing home upon the 
subject, had recommended that their wish should be complied 
with. But his friends, either knowing the true stat« of tbeir 
pecuniary a&irs better than he, or entertaining strong doubts in 
regard to the future, i^ere not to be persuaded. " Believe the 
Word of a Director," wrote Mr. Scraflon in 1765, " that th6 
Company must have many lacs before they can increase their 
dividend, Coosider, my Lord, what a vast sum of their capital 
baa been locked up without interest in Mahomed All's debts, the 
vast fortifications, the &tal Manilla expedition, and the sum 
locked up in the support of French prisoners, for which no instal- 
ments are yet settled— all form prodigious deductions, which a 
year's revenue of the whole province of Bengal will barely re- 
place ; not to mention the dreadful breach on the Company's 
capital before the battle of Plassey." In the same spirit anotbw 
of Olive's warmest admirers, Mr. Dudley, expresses himself. One 
of bu letters, dated the 17th of May, 1766, deprecates every pro- 
posal of enlarged dividends, on the ground that the Oompany had 
been forced to raise several hundred thousand pounds on loan ; and 
that demands for repayment were urgent, and of daily occurrence. 
The policy of this section of the Court, of which Mr. Bous wks 
at the head, whether prudent or the reverse in itself, offered a 
ikvourable champ de balaille to Olive's enemies, on which tbey 
did not delay to enter. They threw themselves to a man into 
the opposite scale, and, spending enormous sums in the purchase 
of shares, succeeded by and by in obtaining a majority among 
the proprietors. They could not, indeed, command, for a while, 
strength enough to nominate their own Director. So late ae 
April, 1767, Mr. Bous still kept the cliair. But the party which 
in September, 1766, had forced up the dividend from 6 percent, 
to 10, raised it again on the 6th of the following May to 12^, 
and provoked, by so doing, the immediate interference of the 
King's government. It would carry me for beyond my proper 
province, as the biographer of Lord Olive, were I to give as ac- 
count in detail of the parliamentary proceedings which ensued. 
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Enough is done when I state that a Cabinet too little confident in 
itself to act vig^orousljr on any subject, played with the Com- 
pany'a privileges as it did with the claims of the American 
colonists; and that, lacking courage to transfer the territorial 
sovereignty to the Crown, it compelled the Company to purchase 
a continuance of present right by agreeing to pay 400,000/. per 
annum into the exchequer. The dividend lilcewise was fixed, by 
an authority more stringent than that of the India House, not to 
exceed 10 per cent. ; and intimation vas given that more would 
be done when a convenient season should arrive. 

Meanwhile there had been fierce strife in Lead en hall -street as 
to the measures which it behoved the Company to adopt in re- 
gard to thdr servants dismissed by the Select Committee, and 
convicted of having received presents in violation of the order 
acknowledged to have reached them iii January 1764. The Di- 
rectors, anxious to maintain tlie authority of their Court, deter- 
mined to try the result of a prosecution ; and were confirmed in 
their view of the liability of the delinquents by the unanimous 
opinion of the Crown's and Company's lawyers. The proprie- 
tors, dissatislied with Rous and his friends, and attributing the 
successful issue of their struggle for an increased dividend to the 
exertions of the parties threatened, espoused a different side In 
the controversy. The prosecution which the Upper Court Iiad 
made prqiarations to bc^in, they declared to be uncalled for ; 
and a vote of indemnity being proposed, it was passed by a large 
majority. A heavier blow on the usefulness of the Court of 
Directon, and indeed on the power of the Indian government 
generally, was never inflicted. The decision of the proprietors 
gave notice that, so long as they had influential friends at 
home, the Company's servants abroad need not care to what 
extent Ibey set established r^;uIation8 at defiance ; and tl>e pro- 
gress of a few years served pretty wdl to show that the inti- 
mation was not lost upon them. 

There was no feeling at this time of personal ill-will towards 
Lord Clive in the great body' of proprietors of India stock. 
On the contrary, their predilections were all in fiivour of one to 
whom they jus^y attributed the flourishing state of their flnEmces ; 
and they were ready to mark the sense which they entertained 
of his merits by any arrangements which hb friends might pro-- 
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pose. Enemies he undoubtedly had, both numerous and active, 
among them ; but the mass felt towards him as they had done 
on the day when they implored him to go out and save fnm 
ruin the province which bis valour had achieved for tbem. It 
would appear too, that Lord Olive's private friends, among whom 
Mr. Walsh filled a prominent position, took greater pains te 
conciliate the favour of the proprietors than to carry the Court 
of Directors with them. The former, ansious for large retunu, 
believed all that was said respecting the money-value of the Do- 
wannee, and perhaps something more. The latter, still aveise 
to increase a rate of interest which could not be poid without 
adding constantly to the funded debt, sought rather to decry the 
importance of the acquisition, in a pecuniary point of view, even 
though by doing so they detracted, as Clive thought, irooi the 
importance of his services. Accordingly Mr. Walsh, in bring- 
ing forward a proposition that the Company should testify to 
Lord Clive's merits and to their sense of the obligations under 
which he had laid them, called upon the proprietors, rather than 
the Directors, to decree that the feof or jaghire granted hy 
Meer JafGer should be continued to his lordship and hb h«n 
for a iiirther term of ten years after the current term should 
have expired. Mr. Walsh carried his first motion by 243 to 
170 open votes — a majority which was very little diminished by 
the result of the ballot ; but he provoked, at the same time, a 
spirit of hostility elsewhere, of which the effects were seen when 
the final decision came to be taken. The jaghire was confirmed 
to Lord Clive and his successors according to the spirit of ibe 
original proposition, but the majority which settled the ptont 
amounted to no more than 29 votes. 

Matters were in this state vrhen Lord Clive reached LondoD. 
Of the entire success of his management of the Company's coa- 
cems there could be but one opinion ; and the events whicli 
characterized the last months of his administration seemed to 
have put the finishing touch to his glory. It was impossible for 
the most rancorous of bis enemies to get up, under such circum- 
stances, the slightest symptom of hostility towards him. But 
though their influence was not such as to command a direct 
display of dissatisfaction, they managed to throw a considerable 
damp upon the enthusiasm with which he expected to be greeted. 
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In more than one of their public letters, but especially in that 
which urged him to abide another year at hie port, the Directors, 
besides expressing themselves in terms of exceeding gratitude 
and admiration, had spoken of their intention to mark their sense 
of his eminent services by some appropriate grant ; and now that 
be vas come to claim the performance of the promise, the most 
. lukewarm felt that to defer redeeminfi^ their pledge would be 
impossible. Accordingly, having received him immediately 
after his audience of the King, and thanked him, through their 
Chairman, for all that he had done, they summoned a general 
court to confirm the arrangement previously voted with regard 
to the Jaghire ; and this time, at least, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the proposition was carried without a single vote 
having been recorded in opposition to it. 

Like other men who have done their country good service, 
Lord Clive vas jealous both of his personal renown and of the 
plans and arrangements vphich owed their existence to his per- 
sonal exertions. An apparent reluctance in the Court of Direct- 
on, therefore, to take the lead in this question of the jaghire 
much displeased him. He treated their excessive care of the 
Company's finances as a slight offered to himself; and being but 
Kttle in the habit of disguising his feelings, he made no scruple 
in giving utterance to his indignation wherever the subject was 
referred to. One of his letters, written from Walcot, about 
three months subsequently to his arrival in England, is so cha- 
racteristic, that I feel myself constrained to subjoin an extract 
from it. He had been in correspondence with his friend Mr. 
Scrafton, himself a Director, at that time, and had not spared 
the body of which the latter gentleman was a member. Mr. 
Scrafton, on the other hand, being anxious that Lord Clive 
should not hastily withdraw his support from a body of men who 
had stood by him when at a distance, and were still well disposed 
in the main, endeavoured to do away with this impression. " If 
your lordship," he says, *' conceives any resentment on the con- 
duct of the Directore respecting the Jaghire, you will act from 
misrepresentation. One or two were cold on the subject, by be- 
lieving themselves the objects of your resentment in consequence 
of Whately's stoiy ; but the general sense was, ' We cannot, as 
directors, recommend so large a grant ; the tate the question 
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met with before proves tint many thought it too much ; but we 
will give our votes for it.' To conclude, my lord, I really think 
it for your own honour and for the inteKst of the Company to 
support the present set." 

To thwart a man of Lord Olive's temperammt upon a. subject 
so nearly touching hia self-esteem is seldom a prudent measure ; 
and the defence of the Directors by Mr. Scnifton wholly failed . 
of ilB object. It drew forth a reply to the following effect : — 

" I received your letter, and return you many thanks for your 
congratulations about the jagbire. However, you will scarce 
believe me when I tell you that I was, before it was confirmed, 
and am at this time, very indifferent about it. My wish was to 
have it brought to a conclusion at any rate; for I could not 
avoid observing all parties at work to suspend comii^ to a con- 
clusion 1 and many were at greater puns, from rank infernal 
jealousy and envy, to conceal and lessen my services, in order to 
lessen my influence : but, I tiiank God, I am now an inde- 
pendent man, what I was determined to be at all events. 

" I cannot but take notice of one paragraph of your letter ; 
thai the Directors thought the grant loo large, and Iherefore 
would not recommend it : I an therefore the more obliged to the 
Proprietors, who were all of a different way of thinking. 

" I am obliged to you for your advi«e about my conduct 
towards the Director, because I am persuaded you mean me 
well ; but kuow, Scrailon, I have a judgment of my own, which 
has seldom &iled me, in cases of much greater consequence than 
what you recommend. As to the support which, you say, waa 
given to my government, when abroad, by the Directors, they 
could not have done othenvise, without suffering in their reputa- 
tion, and perhaps quitting the Direction. In return, let me ask, 
whose interest contributed to make them Directors, and keep 
them so? My conduct wanted no suppwt, it supported itself, 
because it was disinterested, fmd tended to nothing but the 
public good. From the beginning it put all mankind atdefiaixie, 
as it does at this hour: and had the Court of Directors thought 
fit to make my conduct more public than they have done, all 
impartial and disinterested men must have done me justice. 
However, that remains for myself to make known, when conve- 
nient and proper. 
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" After having said thus much, I must tell you (though by 
your writing you seem to give credit to the report), that what 
Wbately is said to have told Wedderburu is absolutely &lse, aa 
is everything else said to have been Gommnnicated by Mr. Greu- 
ville to Mr. Wedderburu ; and I can attribute these meau 
suspicions of the Directors to nothing but their envy and jea- 
lousy. However, as I have often said before, and say now, 
there is nothing the Directors can do shall make me lose raght of 
the Company's true interest. Upon principle, I would always 
stand by the East India Company : I am now farther bound by the 
ties of gratitude. This is the ground upon which I ikiw stand, 
and upon which I will risk my reputation. No little, partial 
«onsiderations shall ever bias me." 

The sentiments conveyed in the closing sentences of this letter 
came from the heart of the writer. The channel into which hia 
earliest interests were turned never ran dry. In spite of his 
high station in this^ country, in spite of the influence which he 
possessed in the House of Commons, to which he returned, in- 
eluding bis own seat, seven members. Lord Olive could not 
withdraw his attention, even in port, from the politics of 
Leadenball-street. He regarded India as by &r the most im- 
portant of the dependencies of the British crown ; and en- 
tertaining his own views as to the way in wliich it oi^ht to be 
managed, he ceased not, by personal interference, by swaying 
the opinions of others, by splitting votes, and indeed by all other 
practicable means, short of becoming himself a candidate for 
the Direction, to prevent any interference with arrangements 
already made, and to keep those to whom the execution of his 
plans bad been intrusted up to the collar. A remarkable proof 
of his anxiety on this head is given in a letter which he addressed 
from Bath on the 7th of November, in this year, to Mr.Verelst, 
on whom the government of Bengal bad devolved. As the 
document in question is a very valuable one on many account^ 
but especially because of the light which it throws on the 
writer's principle of action, my reader would scarcely thank me 
were I to withhold it. Afte^ apologising for the freedom 
which he is about to use, and alluding delicately to the share 
which be had liad in raising Mr. Verelst to the high station 
which be tilled, Lord Clive goes on to say : — 
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" But exclusive of the part I take in your succese on my own 
account, my regard and affection for you lead me to reflect that 
the reputation, as well as private satis&ction, of your future life 
iu £ngland, must grow out of the honour which you may, and 
I trust will, acquire by a resolute and unspotted administration 
of the .Oompany'B a^rs in Bengal. Tour int^rity and the 
goodness of your heart must be acknowledged by all who know 
you : and it is with pleasure I observe that you have set out 
with a due attention (o other necessary and public qualifications. 
Continue in the full exertion of that steadiness and resolutioii 
with whicti you began your goveinment. Your judgment is 
sound. Set a just value, then, upon every opinion of your own, 
and always entertain a prudent degree of suspicion of the advice 
of any man who can possibly be biassed bj self-interested 
motives. Before I touch upon particulars, permit me to urge, 
in general, the necessity there is for you and the whole Council 
and Committee to join in holdii^ the military under due 
subordination and subjection. The dangerous consequences 
which may ensue from the least relaxation of command over a 
body so numerous as the English officers, should ever be thought 
of with horror, and 'the good effects of maintaining an inflexible 
authority cannot be too often recollected, io the instance of the 
late association. 

" I am glad to iind that you are upon your guard against the 
pride and ambition of the Colonel, who, if there be any merit in 
the conduct of the military oSicers, will certainly claim the 
whole to himself, and write the world to that purpose. His last, 
I should say hb first, dispute, whether the Governor or the 
Commanding Officer of the troops ought to have the title of 
Commander-in-Chief, was such an open and audacious attack 
upon the dignity of your office, that I am surprised'you let it pass 
unnoticed. Had a minute been made of it, he would in&Ilibly 
have been dismissed the service. 

" It is with great concern I observe that you have consented 
to the increase of the military establishment, by the raising of 
four regiments of horse, which will be an exorbitant, and yet 
useless, expense. General Camac knows, as I do, that black 
cavalry, instead of being serviceable, are very detrimental to us, 
I am also sorry that you have augmented the artillery. One 
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indepeodent company at Calcutta, in time of peace, will answer 
every purpose. To have more, either there ot at Ghyrotty, is 
only sacrificing the lives of bo many men without service. 
The Directois, I fear, will reprimand you on these matters, tor 
they seem much inclined to lessen even the establishment I made 
fbr Bengal. 

" The sooner you confine the whole of our force within the 
boundary of the Caramnasea the better. The Abdally's invasion 
of Bengal must be a mere bugbear. So long a march is next to 
impossible, and therefore I think he will never attempt it. The 
Mahratta is the only power we have to manage, as invasions 
from them must retard our revenues, though they cannot en- 
danger our possessions. 

" Tou certainly did well in persevering not to restore the 
Mocghyr officers ; and 1 hope you have obliged all, except the 
young lads, to embark for England. 

" Tou will have heard that all our letters and proceedings 
have been laid before both Houses of Farliament, and publicly 
read. Kot only the Directors, but every man of consequence 
from Bengal, have been examined upon oath before the House 
of Lords; 80 that thousands of people are now well acquainted 
with the revenues, forces, and politics of India, and of Bengal in 
particular. Permit me here again, my friend, to remind you of 
the conspicuous situation you are placed in. Consider well the 
great expectations which this nation entertains of extricating 
itself out of its present difficulties, by the skill and conduct of 
the Grovemor of Bengal. You must therefore exert yourself to 
the utmost to fulfil its hopes; for, as X have already observed, 
hereupon depends, whether you will be a very respectable 
character, or not, upon your return to England. 

" With regard to myself my health has been very indifferent 
ever since my arrival ; but I am now following a r^men which 
has done me much service, and will, I hope, recover me entirely. 
I have met with the most gracious reception from the King and 
Queen, and a very respectful and honourable one from the Court 
of Directors i nor is there any doubf of my getting an English 
peert^e, whenever I make application for that purpose, which, I 
understand, is always the custom; but the very unsettled 
Administration, and my private notions, will not admit of 
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applying at present. Hereafter, in all probability, the thin^ 
will come to pass. 

" With regard to the Directors, I tell you frankly, that no 
one con entertaia a worse opinioo of many of them than I do. 
They have nather abilities nor resolution to manage such im- 
portant concerns as are now under their care. Of this the 
world in general seem very sensible ; and yet what to do I 
protest I know not. An attempt to reform may throw matters 
into greater confusion. 

" You see my jaghire is at last continued to me and my re- 
presentatives for ten years after the expiration of my present 
right. I am more obliged to the Proprietor* for thb grant than 
to the Directors, who threw a great deal of cold water upon it 
Indeed, their whole conduct towards me and my associates in 
Committee has shown weakness, or something worse ; for they 
have upon all occasions endeavoured to lessen the acquisitions 
we bave obtained for them, and kept everything that might con- 
tribute to our reputation as secret as possible; and, if Parlia- 
ment had not brought our transactions to light, mankind would 
have been ignorant of what has been done. In short, they 
appear very envious and jealous of my influence, and give oar to 
every idle story of my being hostile towards them. Everything 
looks as if we were not upon good terms. They have even 
asked my opinion upon their a&irs in such a mean, sne^ing 
manner, that I have informed one of them, unless I am appli^ 
to in form, and unless more attenUon be pud to my advice, 
I shall decline giving any wliatsoever. Thus stand matters at 
present ; but how long they may remain so I know not, nor 
what changes may happen at the next election. 

" From the manner in which I carried the extension of th« 
jaghire, I conclude the Directors will pay more attention to my 
opinions than they lately did ; but it will be rather through fear 
than inclination. They desired, and I consented to a confor- 
ence with them, and intended going to London firom Shropshire 
on purjxise ; but my health has obliged me to come to Bath, 
where I doily expect a deputation to consult on many important 
points, which the gentlemen themselves cannot readily deter- 
mine upon." 



STATE OF CLIVE'S HEALTH. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



Lord Clhre in Europe — Hii state of Healtli— Progreas of Fablic Opioioii. 

LoBD Clive'b health wai quite broken down before he quitted 
India. The Eea-voyage appeared, indeed, aotnewhat (o recruit 
hie strength : but he had not beea many weeks in England ere 
the un&Tourable Bymptoms returned with such violence that his 
physicians were induced to order an immediate and entire with- 
drawal from business. Doubtless the advice was good in the 
abstract, for maladies of the nature of those with which Clive 
was affected admit of no cure so long as the mind is at work, or 
in agitation. Tet in this particular instance it may be doubted 
whether both miud and body would not have better recovered 
tbeir tone had there been found for the former some sub- 
ject agreeable to its tastes, on which to occupy itself in 
moderation. Men who have passed thdr youth and the beet 
years of tbeir maturity in the turmoil of public life take but ill 
with absolute idleness ; and Clive, though he had achieved a 
European reputation for himself, and conquered kingdoms, was 
yet l»rely in the 43rd year of hb age. There was no refusing, 
however, to act as tbe-fhculty advised, and Clive retired, first to 
hb house of Walcot, in Shropshire, and next to Bath, where he 
diank the waters. But neither the air of Walcot nor the 
mineral springs of Bath produced the effect which had been 
expected from thraa. He could not be prevailed upon to lay 
atade hb interest in public affairs ; and the medical men, looking 
partly to that drcumstance, and partly hoping something from 
an entire change of climate and scene, ordered him to go 
abroad. He set out, attended by Lady Clive and Mr. Latham, 
a relative of Lady Clive, by Mr. Maskelyne, her brother, Mr. 
Strachey, and his own physician Mr. Langham ; and so entirely 
was the experiment successfiil at the outset, that sanguine hopes 
were entertained in regard to the future. The opium which he 
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was accuatomed to take in large dosea vraa gradually dimimshed ; 
and, though never absolutely laid aside, its distressing effects 
upon the moral being of the man became continually less per* 
ceptible. The party proceeded to Paris, where, a few days aiter 
bis arrival, Lord Clive wrote in excellent apirits to Mr. Yerelst. 
" I am cerUun it will give you inEnite pleasure," he says, " to 
bear of my safe arrival at this place, and of my recovery b«yond 
what either my friends or myself could have expected iu so short 
a time. The remedy, I believe, was found out before I left 
England ; but the travelling and climate have undoubtedly done 
me much good. In short, by the time I have spent a few 
months in the south of Fraac«, and drank the waters of Spa, I 
doubt not of enjoying a better state of health than I have dou« 
for some years. 

" I cannot but acknowledge that my recovery gives me a 
moK particular pleasure from the prospect I have of exerting 
myself in fevour of the Company next winter, a time very 
critical for them indeed, since it will then ^be finally deter- 
mined upon what footing they are to be in Aiture ; whether a 
part, or the whole, or none of the power be lodged in them 
hereafter. Let me tell you in secret, that I have the King's 
command to lay before him my ideas of the Company's af&irs 
both at home and abroad, with a promise of bis countenance and 
protection in everything I might attempt for the good of the 
nation and the Company. Mr. Grenville also, who, I think, 
must be minister at last, paid me a vbit at Berkeley Square, two 
days before I left London, and did me the honour to say, that, 
in his opinion, it was the duty of the Court of Directors to let 
no steps whatever be taken, either at home or abroad, without 
my advice : and to assure rae that either in ministry or out of it, 
he would preach that doctrine in the House of Commons." 

It will be seen from this letter that Lord dive's friendship 
for Mr. George Grenville had not grown cold. Though far 
inferior in every respect as a statesman to Lord Chatham, and 
filling a less important place as the leader <^ a party than Lord 
Rockingham, Geoi^e Grenville, through the influence of per- 
sonal character and an engaging manner, was still the nacleus 
round which a considerable section of the House of C 
rallied ; and Clive, won by the attentions which, while yet d 
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panttvely obscure, he hod received from Mr. Greaville, conti- 
nued to the hour of his fnend's de&th to support him with every 
▼ote which he could command. The general election, which 
took place in the spring of this year, enabled him to Btrengthen 
Mr. Grenville's hands considerably ; for by great exertion be 
added another seat to the number of which he bad already ob- 
tained the coaunaad. But the excitement thence arising, as well 
tut the anticipation of an Indian discusnon in the approaching 
BtKaoB, rendered him impatient of a longer continuance abroad. 
He had proceeded from I^ria to Lyons, and from Lyons to 
Hontpelier, where he resided some time. He afterwards re- 
turned to Paris, and going on to Spa drank the waters with 
advantage. But the listlessness attending an existence such as 
this became by degrees intolerable to faim. Though earnestly 
estreated to alnde where he was till Ihe rigour of the winter 
should have passed, he would not listen to the suggestion. 
He desired to take his seat in Parliament. He was quite 
equal to business ; he considered that life itself was not worth 
having if the attempt to prolong it must entail the necessity 
of doing nothing. He th^vfore g^ve orders for preparations 
to be made for an immediate departure ; and in the month either 
of August or September be and his party returned to England. 
He plunged at once into tbe vortex of public life, and suffered 
for doing so. The violence of party in the Court of Proprietors, 
from which be could not be prevailed upon to stand aloof, chafed 
lum exceedingly. He delivered his sentiments in language which, 
without gratifying his friendSj neither conciliated nor controlled 
an enemy. His views were for the most part masterly and com- 
prehensive; but, accustomed to give the law abroad, hb irritable 
temper could not be brought to sustain the wear and tear of argu- 
ment and persuasion at home. His friend, Mr. Grenville, depre- 
cated such a needless waste both of eneigy and influence ; and 
tbe power which be possessed over the mind of Lord Clive was 
never more clearly shown than by tbe result which attended this 
remon^rance. The <|uestion before the Court bad reference to a 
pngected bill in Parliament for tiie better regulation of tbe 
Company's affairs, and the settlem«it of the part which the 
Crown ^uld take in their management. It was agitated with 
all tbe warmth which comes rather of personal attachments and 
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autipathies than from a regard to the general good ; and Lord 
CJive, tban whom no man ever loved or hated more in extremes, 
threw bim»e)f UDreaervedly into th« stn^Ie. He was cautiooed 
against the proceM by Mr. Grenville with a delicacy and good 
■ense which carried tlie point. " The account which you have 
■ent to me of what pasaed at the last Court," he writes on the 
29th December, 176B, " is of itself a sufficient reason, in my 
opinion, for your declining to attend at the next, while thii^ 
are in the slate of uncertainty and irrq^larity in whicb they 
, appear to me ; and therefore, even if your health would allow it 
-(the establbhment of which must be with me and all your friends 
superior to every other consideration), yet I should not advise 
you to interfere in these questions till they come nearer to an 
issue. If these disputes shall be carried to greater lengtfas, your 
opinion will have still greater weight both within doors and 
without; if, on the contrary, they shall all be agreed and settled 
before the nest meeting, I do not see that your interposition will 
be attended with any credit to you or advantage to the public. 
If this great question is to be brought before the Parliament, 
with everything in a state of uncertainty, as it was last year, as 
you truly obs^e that it may l>e necessary to take some part 
there, it seems to me that it would be more desirable for you to 
keep yourself at liberty in that case, and not to pledge yourself 
beforehand to no purpose at a General Court" 

Lord Clive so far acted upon this advice, that his personal 
attendance in the Court of Proprietors became rare ; but the 
politics of India filled his mind ; and to think continually on any 
subject, yet to deal with it in the spirit of a philosopher, was not 
in his natur«. He bestirred himself, therefore, to retain a pre- 
ponderating influence in the Court and elsewhere, and gave back 
the blows which Mr. Sulivan and his adherents dealt forth on 
every occasion with interest. The consequence was, that through 
the columns of the newspapers, and by means of innumerable 
pamphlets, the public had received impressions of a great na- 
tional subject w}iich were as unjust as th^ were illiberal. Men 
fighting for supremacy in the man^ement of the Company's 
affairs, scrupled not to blacken and de&me one another before a 
wider audience ; till by and by the very name of a Kabob — and 
such was the generic title bestowed at this time on all persoiH 
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wbo bad made fortuDes in India and returned to spend them in 
£ngland~came to be OMociatfd witli images of oppression and 
cruelty abroad^ and intolerable insolence and the most unscrupu- 
lous corruption at home. 

There waa little need, on the part of these gentlemen, to raise 
up a feeling in society unfriendly to themselves ; causes enough 
were already at work to bring them into general disrepute, 
which, had they been less imder the guidaoce of passion, and 
more swayed by reason, they would have laboured rather to 
assuage than to aggravate ; for the Nabob nf the last century 
was a very di^rent sort of person from his representative in our 
own days. Kow, the young man who goes to India, whether in 
the civil or military service of the Company, may consider him- 
flelf fortunate if he return at the end of 20 or 30 years master of 
a moderate competency. You find him, in this case, either settled 
near some country town in Scotland, or it may be in Devonshire 
or Cornwall; or else seeking out his kind in the recessesof Fort- 
man-street or St. John's Wood, where he may share his ciirry 
and his claret with such Jriends as have escaped, like himself, the 
ravages of fecer and cholera, and varying the scene by occa- 
sional visits to the Oriental Club. Here and there, indeed, an 
individual more fortunate than the rest may bring back with him 
some 80 or 100,000/., the result of 40 years' savings ; but 
100,000^., though amply sufficient for all the comforts and 
many of the elegancies of life, do not supply, in this country at 
least, the means of extravagant display. The case was widely 
different 80 or 90 yewrs ago. Then London was astonished by 
findit^ men thrown day after day upon its sur&ce of whom no- 
thing more was known than that they liad gone out to India a 
few years previously as writers or volunteers, and were now rich 
enough to outshine both Lord Mayor and Prime Minister. More- 
over, nobody could tell either their lineage or their personal 
merit; Their wealth was indeed as notorious as their manner of 
using it was ofi^nsive; for ihey bought up the country houses 
and estates of a decayed nobility, and became, as a matter of 
course, the objects of dislike and envy to their neighbours. But 
how th^ had acquired the means of thus supplanting their bet- 
ters notMdy could tell. Their manners, also, and many of their 
habits, offended the more delicate tastes of the aristocracy. They 
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■Irore to command ndmiwion into a clau of sQciety which, re* 
pelled them, perhaps the more carefully, becauM it waa felt that 
in point of expenditnre th^ were &t ahead of it. Th^ wer* 
■lighted, and they repaid the slight by more and more endea- 
vouring to outvie the parties which affected to look down upon 
them. Indeed they did more. They disputed ^e i^reaentatioH 
of couDties with &milies which had bean accustomed time oat of 
mind to name the members, and bought up boroughs to an extent 
which put the landed interests, long accustomed to a mtmopoly 
in that species of traffic, to their wits' end. People of yesterday 
— mere successful adventurns, whom nobody knew, whom every- 
body envied — were pretty sure, in an age so. entirely aristocratic, 
to draw down upon themsalves a tolerable load of unpopularity t 
and when they began mutually to charge one another with tb« 
comraisnon of enormous crimes, unpopularity sooa deqwned inta 
general execration. Mr. Macaulay, in one of his collected es- 
■ays, has well described the pn^^ress of the social hurricane ; — ' 
"The Nabobs," he says, "soon became a most unpopular 
class of men. Some of them had in the East displayed eminent 
talents, and rendered great services to the stato; but at home 
their talents were not shown to advant^e, and their services 
were little known. That they had sprung from obscurity, that 
they had acquired great wealth, that they exhibited it insolently, 
that they spent it extravagantly, that they raised the price of 
everything in their neigh tiourhood, from fresh eggs to rott^i 
boroughs j that their liveries oatshtHie those of (hikes, that their 
coaches were finer tliau that of tlie Lord Mayor, thatr the ex* 
amples of their lai^ and ill-governed households corrupted half 
the servants in the country ; that some of them, with all their 
magnificence, could not catch the tone of good society, but, in 
spite of . the stud and the crowd of menials, of the plate and the 
Dresden china, of the venison and the Bui^udy, were still low 
men ; — these were things which excited, both in the class from 
which they bad sprung and in that into which they attempted to 
force themselves, the bitter aversion which is the effect of mingled 
envy and contempt. But when it was also rumoured that tho 
fortune which had enabled its possessor to eclipse the Lnrd-Lieu- 
teuanl on the race-ground, or to carry the county agunst tb« 
head of a house as old as ' Domesday Book,' had been accomu- 
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lUed by violating public &ith — b; deposing legitimate princes, 
by reducing whole provinces to beggary — all the higher and 
better as well as all the low and evil parts of human nature wera 
Min-ed against the wretch who had oblained, bj guilt and dis- 
honour, the riches which he now lavished with urogant and in»- 
l^;aBt profusion. The unfortunate Nabob seemed to be made 
vp of those foibles ^unit which comedy has pointed the most 
merciless ridicule, and of those crimes which have thrown the 
deepest gloom over Uagedy— of Turcaret and Nero, of Monsieur 
Jourdain and Richard the Thinl. A tempest of execration and 
deriMon, such as can be compared only to that outbreak of public 
feeling against the Purilans which took place at the time of the 
Restoration, burst on the servuits of tbe Company. The hu- 
aiane man wa* horror-stnick at the way in which they Itad got 
their money, the thrifty man at tlie way in which they spent it 
The dilettante sneered at their want of taste. The maccaroni 
black-balled tbem as vulgar fellows. Writen the most unlike 
in sentiment and style — Methodists and libertines, philnsophers 
and buffoons — were for once on the same aide. It is hardly too 
much to say, that, during a space c^ about thirty years, the 
whole lighter literature of £ngland was coloured by the feelings 
which we have described. Foote brought on the stage an Anglo- 
Indian chief, dissolute, ungeoerouB, and fyrannical, ashamed of 
the humble friends of his youth, hating the aristocracy, yet child- 
ishly eager to be numbered among them, squandering his wealth 
on pandars and flatterers, tricking out his chiurmea with the 
most costly hot-house flowers, and astounding the ignorant with 
jargon al>out rupees, lace, and' jaghires. Mackenzie, with more 
delicate humour, depicted a plain country &mily raised by the 
Indian acquisitions of one o( its members to sudden opulence, and 
exciting derision by an awkward mimicry of the manners of the 
great. Cowper, in that lofty expostulation which glows with the 
very spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed the oppression of India' 
foremost in the list of those national crimes for which God had 
punished England with years of disastrous wiu', with discomfiture 
in her own seas, and with the loss of her transatlantic empire. 
If any of uur readers will take the trouble to search in the dusty 
i of circulating libraries for some novel published nxty 
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Xeara ago, the chance Is that the villain or sub-villaiD of the stoiy 
will prore to be a savage old Nabob, with an immeoBe fortune, a 
tawny complexion, a bad liver, and a worse heart." 
- In the feeling thus raised ^;aiast his class Clive shared to a. 
more than ordinary extent He was by &r the most conspicuotw 
of his order — the ablest, the most celebrated, the wealthiest, 
the highest in rank. In the boundless expense of his style of 
living he outshone them all. He dispensed the hosjdtality of a 
prince at his mansion in Berkeley Square. He had built one 
palace on his estate in Shropshire ; and having recently pur<. 
chased Claremont of the Duchess of Newcastle, he began forth* 
with to erect another there. Hb &mily residence at Styche, 
enlarged and beautified, was generally occupied by some of his 
relatives ; and now, as if a man of his consequence could not, 
without d^radation, occupy lodginga in a watering place, he 
obtained at an enormous price the lease of Lord Cliatham's house 
in Bath. His muniHcence, likewise, to relatives, and even to 
friends, ofibnded because of the scale on which it was dispensed. 
It was natural, perhaps, that be should desire to draw up bro- 
then, sisters, and cousins iato his own sphere ; and if the posses- 
sion of ample means had been sufRcient to give them place and 
weight in society, they might have secured both. But defects 
of manner which society might have overlooked in Lord Clive 
were sneered at and censured in his relatives ; and the sneer 
glanced off, as it is apt in such cases to do, most unfairly upon 
his lordship. To Mr, Wedderburn, efierwards Lord Chancellor 
Loughborough, of his connexion with whom I shall have occa* 
sion to speak bj and i)y, he made a present of a mansion and the 
grounds attached to it in Surrey ; in order, as lie said, that he 
might, when residing at Claremont, have an agreeable neighbour 
near him. Now the world b not very tolerant, under any cir- 
cumstances, either c^ the wealth which enables an individual 
thus to heap fevours upon others, or of the dispoution which 
urges him so to use it ; and if, as in tliis instance, tlie man be. 
the founded of his own fortunes, he becomes a ready butt for the 
abafU of the envious to bit ag^nst. Accordingly there is no 
end to the frightful and incredible tales of atrocities committed 
in distant lands which soon began to circulate concerning Clive*. 
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Not the aristocracy almie, but all classes of people drank them 
in ; and to such a height was the prejudice carried, that the veiy 
helpers in his own stables, and the labouring people who worked 
at his houses and on his . &nns, came at last to look upon him 
with terror. Mr. Mocaulay, quotiDg Boswell's ' Life of John- 
son,' tells us that Brown, the celebrated landscape^iardener of 
that day, whom "Clive employed to lay out his pleasure- 
grounds, was amazed to see in his house a chest vchich had 
once been filled with gold from the treasury of Moorshedabad, 
and could not understand how the conscience of the criminal 
could suffer him to sleep with such an object so near to his 
bed-chamber." From the same authority we learn that " the 
peasantry of Surrey looked with mysterious horror on the stately 
house which was rising at Claremont, and whispered tliat the 
great wicked lord had ordered the walls to be made so thick in 
order to keep out the devil, who would one day cany him away 
bodily." And it is well known that William Huntingdon, one 
of the most successful of the impostors who have from time to 
time abused the credulity of the lower orders in this coun- 
try, made Lard Clive the frequent subject of bis revelations. 
Clive never heard of many of the rumo^irs that circulated con- 
cerning him, and would have treated them with contempt had 
they been chronicled in bis presence ; nevertheless he could 
scarcely be ignorant that beyond the circle of his immediate 
relatives and eonnexioDs he was the reverse of popular ; and to 
feel that we are not esteemed in society has little tendency to 
soften our manners or enlarge our sympathies. Lord Clive 
lived with much ostentation.- His entertainments were sump- 
tuous, his equipages brilliant, his style of tlress extravagantly 
rich; yet somehow or another they feiled to win the Eivour 
even of those to whom they were most freely exhibited. Tiie 
truth is, that his lordship's manner and personal appearance were 
both against him. Generally reserved, often silent, and, as it 
appeared, absorbed in thought, he impressed the casual observer 
with an idea that some load lay on hi« mind from which he could 
not shake himself free ; while even in his lighter moments there 
was an awkwardness about his mirth wliich rendered it the re- 
verse of infectious. We know that tliese were in a great mea- 
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nm the results of a pfajrieal mBlady ta which from boyhood he 
had been more or lew aubject ; but the world, which grudged 
him hb wealth, and bated him on account of hie glory, took a 
diffBrent view of the sukgect. However, e*ent« were already in 
progress which tbould call onoe more into active operation hi« 
talent and energies ; and of these it lias beomne my buriness to 
give a brief account. 
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POsmON IN PARLIAMEST. 



CHAPTER XKVin. 

e In^a House — Bad ni 



In the month of October, 1768, Lord Chatham reaped hjs 
office of privy seal. A Rconciliatioi) immediately took place 
betnreea him and Lord Temple ; and Lord Socktngham and Mr. 
Geoi^ Grenville sinking in like manner thdr difi^ences, the 
opposition, which had heretofore been powerless on account of 
intestine divisione, became very formidable. A great deal of 
■faifUng and jobbing' occurred, as it usually does, in such cases ; 
and amid the heats of debate the bangere-on for place hardly 
knew to what party it might be prudent to attach themselves. 
Of this class was Mr. Wedderbum, a gentleman of & good 
border ftmily, and more than respectable talents, whom mo- 
tives of ambition had urged to exchange the Scotch for the 
£nglish bar, where he attained to considerable eminence. At- 
tached originally to Lord Bute, and passing over by and by to 
Ur. Pitt, he had been one of the most noisy of the advocates of 
John Wilkes, and subsided, as the stir on account of that dema- 
gogue grew slack, into an adherent of the Grenville section of 
Uie opposition. Amid the confusion incident to the breaking up 
of parties in 1768, Ur. Wedderburn was required by his patron 
Lord Bute to relinquish his seat for the Bothesay boroughs. In 
this emei^ncy Lord Clive, who was aware of Mr. Wedderfoura's 
value, wrote to Mr. Grenville, and proposed, if agreeable to his 
friend, that he would return him to Parliament. The offer was 
accepted with gratitude both by Mr. Grenville and Mr. Wed- 
derbum ; and from that day forth there grew up between the 
patron and the client a firm union. That the former dealt with 
the latter in a liberal spirit throughout, is shown by the tenor of 
their whole correspondence. He appears to have left him at 
liberty, on all subjects and on every occasion, to speak and to 
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vote a« his omi judgment might direct ; snd Wedderburn, to do 
bim jtuitice, continued a steady supporter of the Grenville party 
a« long as George GTenville lived. But the death of this latter 
gentleman in November, 1770, appeared to free Mr. Wedder- 
bura from all ties except those which a regard to his own inte- 
rests might create ; and he began immediately to coquet with 
the minister, under wbom he eventually accepted office as Soli- 
c!tor>Geaeral. The letters which passed between him and Lord 
Clive at the commencement of this change of view on his part 
are too characteristic to be omitted. Ou the 14th of November, 
1770, Mr. Wedderburn having just learned that their mutual 
friend Mr. Grenville was dead, wrote as follows: — ' 

" My dear Lord, — The misfortune we dreaded has at last hap- 
pened. I could not prevail upon myself to send you the first 
account of it, knowing firom my own experience how much you 
would feel upon such an occasion. I had it immediately in my 
view for three days together, and yet I was shocked with the: 
event that I had expected. 

" I am not able to send you any distinct account of the open> 
ing of the Parliament, for I have not yet been in the House of 
Commons ; and if people would impute my absence to its tnie 
cause, a real indifi^nce to all that passes there at present, I 
should continue for some time in the same ignorance. Mr. 
WopdMl hasdone me the honour of making me refiise an office 
that never was oHfered to me. If it had, your lordship will do 
me the justice to believe, that you would not have received the 
first intimation of it from a newspaper. Whatever part I may 
take in this conjuncture will never be decided without the fullest 
communication with you ; and I am persuaded your lordship's 
sentiments upon the present unfortunate occasion are so similar to 
those I feel, that no circumstance is likely to make us think dif- 
ferently. It Is possible, I believe, even in these times, for a man 
to acquire some degree of credit without being enlisted in any 
party ; and if it is, the situation, I am sore, is more eligible thaa 
any other that either a court or an opposition have to bestow, 

" If Bath agrees with your lordship, as I trust it does, I 
should not wish to see you in town j but I very much wish that 
it were in my power to make you a visit at Bath ; I ^ould then 
hav6 the pleasure of hearing your sentiments upon the present 
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state of aflkiTS, which I assore you, without any sort of compli- 
ment, but in the plainest sincerity, vUt always have more weight 
with me than perhaps you will wish them to have; and I should 
likewise have the good fortune to escape hearing the sentiments' 
of people who, in this town, have no other employment than to 
speculate for their neighbours. 

' " Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

'• tith Norember, 1770," 

To this cammunicatiou Lord Clive replied in the following 

•• fiath, leth Narember, 1770. 

" Dear Sir, — If the receipt of your very obliging and confi- 
dential letter had not roused me, I doubt much whether I should 
have prevailed upon myself to put pen to paper, though there ia 
something within that tells me I shall at last overcome a disorder 
so very distressing both to the mind (and to the body). Al- 
though the waters agree with me better than any place I have 
yet tried, yet by my feelings a journey abroad, I fear, must be 
undertaken before I can obtain a perfect recovery of my health. 

" Mr. Grenville's death, though long expected, could not but 
aS^t me very severely. Gratitude first Iwund me to him : a 
more intimate connexion afterwards gave an opportunity of ad- 
miring his abilities, and respecting his worth and integrity. The 
diesolutioD of our valuable friend has shipwrecked all our hopes 
for the present ; and my indisposition hath not only made me 
indifferent [to the world of politics], but to the world in general. 
What effect returning health may have I cannot answer for; 
but if I can judge for myself in my present situation, I wish to 
support that independency which will be approved of by my 
friends in particular, and by the public in general. My senti- 
ments are the same as yours, with regard to our conduct in the. 
present times. 

" Tour delicacy towards me serves only to convince me of 
the propriety of my conduct in leaving you the absolute master 
of your own conduct in Parliament, free from all control but 
that of your owo judgment, and I am hi^py in this opportunity. 
ToUr great and uncommon abilities must sooner, or later place 
you in one of the first posts of this kingdom ; and you may be 
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as«ured no man on earth wjghes to see your honour and your ia- 
dependenof firmly eatablished more than I." 

The toiM of the preceding letter sufhciently indicates that, In 
regard to the general politics of the empire, Lord Clire had 
never become in any sense a party man. Vievs of his own 
he doubtless entertained as to the wisdom of the measures which 
were in progress to restrain the colonies; and his letter, else- 
where quoted, on the subject of the defences of Srazil, shows 
that even the foreign relations of the country were not indifferent 
to him. But it was In India, and the manner of its administra- 
tion, that hb interest wholly centered. Amid the disruption of 
parties, therefore, he thought only of the effect which the 
ascendency of one or the other was likely to have upon tiie 
Company's a&irs ; and nowise doubting that Mr. Wodderlmm 
would on this question of qnestions apeak and vote as he wished, 
he left him iree on every other, either to serve in the ranks of 
the opposition, as heretofore, or to pus over to the minist^. 
It was one of Ciive*6 greatest misfortunes to have thus sur- 
rendered up his energies to a single subject. The importance of 
India to the &itish nation is but imperfectly understood even 
now } at the period when Liord Clive lived and took the lead in 
Indian discussions, it was not understood at all. Hence he, who 
stood aloof watching the course which events might take, and 
ready to support whatever party should do justice, according to ' 
his view of the case, to India and its rulers, found himself, in the 
hour of difficulty or need, without any party at all to aipport 
him. Had Mr. Grenville lived, the chances are, that of Olive's 
persecution in the House of Commons I should have bad no tale 
to tell. The occurrence of that misfortune left him to sustain 
single-handed the attacks of enemies as unscrupulous as they 
were implacable; and the results of the struggle, though in the 
main honourable to his character, he never entirely overcame. 

Of the agreement to which, in 1767, the Court of Directors 
had come with the King's Government Lord Clive never ap> 
proved. He was averse to all half measures ; and though it is by 
no means impossible that a well-digested plan for transferring 
tlie territorial sovereignty of British India to the Crown would 
have met with his support, of the sort of compromise to which 
the Court assented he always spoke as a discreditable arrange-. 
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ment. He was still more averse to the proposed measure of 
1768-9, and spokeagainst it in the House of Commons, a^he him- 
self says, " with some applause, but all to no purpose." ISow, it was 
an object with the Government, pressed on eveiy side for money, 
to secure for a term of five years an annual subsidy of 400,000/. 
or 500,000/. from tiie Company. They therefore resented Lord 
Clive's opposition exceedingly, and threw the whole weight of 
their influence into the scale of his rival, Mr. Sulivau. In 
April, 1769, an election of Directors took plaee. The Bame 
measures for securing a majority of votes which Clive had ou a 
former occasion adopted were now used without stint on the 
apposite side ; and the result was the triumphant return of Mr. 
Sulivan and a majority of his friends to the Direction. To de- 
scribe the evenla that followed belongs rather to the historian 
of the East India Company than to the biographer of Clive. 
Whatever the Government .sought was conceded ; and the 
attempt to invest Mr. Vansittart with the authority of Governor- 
General having' failed, a new commission was created, of which 
he became a member, and of which the powers were without 
limits. Nor indeed were Lord Clive's enemies in the Direction 
without a plausible excuse for the decided step thus taken. The 
reports received from India by every ship continued to be less 
and less &vourable ; and they who hated Clive were glad at the 
opportunity of alleging that the root of the evil lay in the 
arrangements which he had effected for its government. Hence 
a commission of supervisors was made out, with power to inquire 
on the spot into every department of public afiairs as well as 
into the conduct of all public officers ; to suspend, if necessary, 
even the Presidents and Councils of the different settlements, 
and to frame such regulations as should to them ^pear suitable 
to the exigences of each. It is well known that the gentlemen 
nominated to act on this important commission never reached 
the scene of their proposed labours. The ship in which they 
took their passage, the " Aurora " frigate, was last heard of as 
touching at the Cape of Good Hope. kShe spoke no vessel after- 
wards, nor visited any port either in South America or Asia, and 
doubtless foundered at sea. 

Lord Clive was greatly annoyed by the issues of this con- 
troversy in the India House. His vexation received no salve 
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'from the renewed strife of 1770 and 1771; for Mr, Sulivon's 
party continued in the ascendant ; and public prejudice, guided 
by (he exertions of that cunning individual, ran with iDcreaaed 
violence against hia Lordship. The tidings from India lilievise 
became 'daily more alarming. Hyder Ali laid the Camatic 
waste } and in Bengal Sujab Dowlah, the Viceroy of Oude, was 
become an object of great alarm. Besides, the framework of 
internal adminbtiation was felling to pieces. Hr. Yerelst, too 
good-natured to keep the curb on his subordinates as he ought 
to have done, retired in January, 1770, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Cartier, from whose feeble hands the reins of government 
jnay be said to have fallen alto^ther. Both these gentlemen 
permitted the expenses of th^ local establishments to increase 
to such an extent that, instead of being able to remit the surplna 
of the revenues of the provinces to London, they were forced to 
draw heavy bills upon the Court of Directors, and even then 
declared that the country could not support itself. Of course 
they did not stop to explain that all these fresh outlays — that all 
this absurd interference of individuals with the internal trade -of 
the provinces — was in direct violation of the rules of gQveni- 
ment which Lord Clive bad laid down. On the contrary, the; 
alluded to them either as necessary precautions, or as men 
matters of routine, while they dwelt with greater show of 
reason on the eflbcts of the terrible famine which began about 
this time to desolate the whole valley of the Ganges. It was 
hard upon Lord Clive that to him should be attributed the 
blame not only of blunders which he neither committed nor 
sanctioned, but of the conaequences of that &ilure of rain 
agtunst which no human forethought could have provided ; 
nevertheless such was his &te. The newspapers, which teemed 
with accounts of the sufferings of the Bengalese, which told of 
the earth parched up — of lakes empty— of rivers dried in tbeir 
beda^and people dying by thousands — seldom &i]ed to conclude 
their most existing sketches by references to the tyianny and 
rapacity of the man who had drained a kingdom in order to fill 
his own cotifers, and was now insulting the British people by the 
ostentatious display of wealth stained by the blood of thousanda. 
These wicked inrinuations were not thrown away either upon the 
iriends or the enemies of him who was the subject of them. The 
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former affected to treat them lightly ; the latter cherished them 
-op; and by and by, when they conceived that the public mind 
was ripe for the movemeot, they did their best to make u«e of 
them. 

Meanwhile, though there was general corruption in Bengal, 
iudividuals were to be found there, high in office, who deprecated 
the abuses which they lacked authority to restrain. Among 
these Mr. Sjkea deserves to be particularized. He early saw 
and lamented the unfitness of Lord Olive's successors for the 
trust which had been reposed in them, and has the merit of 
haviug been one of the first of Indian stateunen to ui^ the ad- 
Tancennent of Mr. Hastings to high station. He wrote to Lord 
Clive on this subject so early as March, 1768. But Hastings 
had attached himself to that party in the Direction of which 
Mr. Sulivan and Mr. Yansittart were the chie6; and Clive, 
however ready he might be to bear testimony to the great ability 
of the candidate, could not bring himself directly to support the 
friend of his personal enemies. He seems, however, to hbve 
ofifered no opposition to Mr. Hastings's appointment to be second 
in Council at Madras; and consented, after the loss of the 
" Aurora," to his removal, in 1771, as Governor to Bengal. I 
cannot deny to my readers the satis&ction of perusing the letter 
which Lord Clive addressed on this occasion to tlie statesman 
whose merits, as the conservator of British India, must be con- 
sidered as only second — if indeed they be second— to those of the 
soldier who acquired it. 

" Berkeley- Sqaare, UtAngnat, 1771, 
" Dear Sir, — " The despatch of the ' Lapwing ' gives me an early 
opportunity of congratulating with you on yonr removal to 
Bengal ; and as my zeal for the service actuated me to take the 
share I did in your appointment, the same principle prevails 
upon me to ofier you a few of my ideas upon the important 
Government in which you now preside. 

" Two or three months ago, when the plan of Supervisors was 
renewed, Sir George Colebrooke and Mr. Purling desired my 
opinion. My advice was, that, as the prosperity of the Com[»ny 
was now become a matter of very serious national concern, it 
behoved them to show that, in appointments of this nature, they 
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were guided, not bj the view of particalaT frienda, but merely 
bjr that zeftl which the duty of their etatioa demaoded, for pro- 
■ervii^ and lendering peniuuicnt our poflwsnoaa ia India : and 
that, tberefbre, they should turn their thoughts towardi mea 
who itood high in public character and reputation. I proposed 
Mr. Wedderburo, Mr, Cornwall, and Sir Jedfrey Amherst, tok 
gether with you, as Governor, and one of the Council ; and that 
theM five should he invested with all the powers civil and 
military. Sir Jeffrey Amherst, however, declined. A5 to the 
two fbnner, tbey might be prevailed upon ; but the Directore 
do not seem ready to embrace any great comprehensive plan <rf 
supervisorship, so as to make it aa object fat men of such conse- 
quence. My last propositiou was, that the' Company should 
revert to the plan of my Government, viz. that a Comniittee ^ 
five should be appointed out of the best and ablest mey in Bengal, 
of whom the Governor should be the head ; and this, I imagine, 
will be adopted. 

" The situation of affiur« requires that you should be vary 
circumspect and active. You are a)^iated Governor at a veiy 
critical time, when tilings are suspected to be almost at the 
worst, and when a genwal apprehension prevails of the mis- 
management of the Company's a&irs. The last Parliamentary 
inquiry has thrown the whole state of India before the public, 
and every man sees clearly, that as matters are now conducted 
abroad, the Company will not long be able to pay the 400,000/. 
to Government. The late dreadfiil ftjnine, or a war, ^ther 
with Sujah-u-Dowlah or the Mahrattas, will plunge us into 
atiU deeper distress. A discontented nation and disappointed 
Minister will then call to account a weak and pusillanimous 
Court of Directors, who will turn the blow from themselves 
upon their agents abroad ; and the consequences must be ruiDons 
both to the Company and the servants. In this sitoation you 
see the necesnty of exerting yourself in time, provided the 
Directors give you proper powers, without which, I confess, you 
can do nothings for self-interest or ignonnce will obstruct 
every plan you can form for the public good. 
• " You are upon the spot, and will learn my conduct irom 
disinterested persons ; and I wish your govamment to be 
attended, as mine was, with success to the Company, and with 
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n of haTing discharged every duty witli 6rmnesa 
and fidelity. Be impariiat and just to the public, regardless of 
Ae intereals of indtviduale, wbei« the honour of the nation and 
the real advantage of the Company are at stake, and resolnte in 
oarrying into execution your determination, which I hope will at 
all times be ntiter founded upon your own opinion than that of 

" The business of politics and finance bdng so extensive, the 
Committee should not be embarrassed with private concerns. 
Tbey ought not, therefore, to be allowed to trade. But tbeir 
emolaments ought to be so large as to render tmde unnecessary 
to the attainment of a competent fivtune. For this purpose I 
am cmfident the salt wil) prove very sufficient. The Society 
diould be formed upon an improvement of the plan which was 
not perfected in my time. The price to the natives was too 
great, and eg was the advantage to the servants. Reduce both, 
and I un persuaded there will be no complaint of expression on 
the one hand, or want of emolument on the other. 

" The Company's servants should all have a subsistence, but 
every idea of rairing a fortune, till they are entitled to it by 
some years' service, ought to t>e suppressed. If a general system 
of economy could be introduced, it would be happy for indi- 
viduals as well as for the public. The expenses of the Company 
in Bengal are hardly to be supported. Great savings, I am 
certain, may be made. Bills for fortifications, cantonments, 
contracts, &c, must t>e abolislied, tc^ether with every extrava^- 
gant charge for travelling, diet, parade, and pomp of subor- 
dinates. In short, by economy alone the Company may yet 
preserve its credit and affluence. 

" With regard to political measures, they are to be taken 
according to the occasion. When danger arises, every precau- 
tion must be made use of, but at the same time you must be 
prepared to meet and encounter it. This you must do with 
cheerfiilnesd and confidence, never entertaining a thought of mis- 
carrying till the misfortune actually happens; and even then 
you are not to despair, but be constantly contriving and carrying 
into execution schemes for retrieving aflairs; always flattering 
yourself with an opinion that lime and perseverance will get the 
better of every thing. 
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" From tbe little knowledge I have of you I am convinced that 
you have not only abilitiesand personal resolution, but int^;rity, 
and moderation witji regard to riches j but I thought I dis- 
covered in you a diffidence in your own judgment, and too great 
an eaaiueM of disposition, which may subject you insensibly to 
be led where you ought to guide. Another evil which may 
arise from it is, that you may pay too great an attention to the 
reports of the natives, and be inclined to look upon things in the 
worst, instead of the best, tight. A proper conGdeuce in your- 
self, and uever-failii^ hope of success, will be a bar to this and 
every otbwr ill that your situation is liable to ; and, as I am 
sure that you are not wanting in abilities for the great office of 
Gkivernor, I must add that an opportunity is now given you of 
making yourself one of the most distii)guished cbaiactecs of this 
country. 

" I perceive I have been very Iree in delivering my senti- 
ments ; but to make an apol<^ were to contradict the opinion I 
profess to have of your understanding, and to doubt whether you 
would receive this as a token (^ my esteem. 

" It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, that this letter, which I 
have written in the fullest confidence, should be kept euUrely to 
yourself. If a reciprocal communication of our sentiments on 
India afiiiirs be agreeable to you, you may depend upon my con- 
tinuing the correspondence in such manner as to show that I 
am, with the sincerest wishes for your honour and success, 
" Dear Sir, 
" Your very faithful humble servant, 

" Clive." 

No man oould be more sensible of the worth of praise from 
such a quarter than Mr. Hastings. No man was ever more dis- 
posed to put value upon Lord Olive's advice. But Hastings, like 
Clive, lived in times when it was difficult, consistently witii 
men's received notions of duty to their employers, to walk 
within the exact line of Christian, or even of CXiropean int^rity. 
It would be a libel to say of either that he ever swerved from 
the path of integrity for the mere purpose of advancing his own 
selfish interests, Clive became rich, but won liis wealth by a 
process of which the fitness was then acknowledged. Hastings 
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returned home after long years of sovereignty a poor mao, and 
died a beggar. Yet there are events in the lives of both on 
vhich we cannot look back without regretting that they should 
have occurred, even while we acknowledge that they show but as 
spots upon the sun or as a few passing clouds on a summer's sky. 
It is certain that the men themselves entertained great respect tlie 
one for the other, and that each played the part on the stage of 
Indian life for which nature seemed especially to have fitted him. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



C<KiftaBioD in the Campanjr'i Aflain — Psriiamentary Proceedtnga. 

Ur to thb moment the Crown and the Parliament had evinced 
little disposition to interfere in a decided manner in the manage- 
ment of the Company's affairs. Since the death of Geoige the 
Second a series of feeble administrations had followed one another, 
each of which was in its turn cast aside by the Xing. Intrigues 
in their own bodies, riots in the country, and insurrectionary 
movements among the American colonists, had left them no lei- 
sure to investigate the politics of India, or deal with the subject 
as it deserved. As has elsewhere been explained, their inter- 
fereace, when it occurred at all, was irresolute, and therefore 
injurious ; and the mind to direct, as well as the enei^ to ac- 
complish, a comprehensive plan seemed to be wanting. No doubt 
Lord Cliatham, during liis brief season of power, meditated a 
bold and sweeping measure in regard to the Company's posses- 
sions. And to this Lord Olive seems to have given his adhesion, 
if indeed he may not with truth be said to have been the author 
of it. But, just as his arrangements were understood to be com-# 
pleted, that dark cloud passed over the minbter's judgment 
which compelled him to withdraw from public life, and out of 
the shadow of which he never afterwards escaped, except for a 
brief interval. The time, however, was come when, in the policy 
of procrastination, no Cabinet could venture to persevere; and 
arrangements were made for bringing before Parliament a com- 
plete view of the slate of the Company's af&irs, as well as a perma- 
nent scheme for their future management both at home and abroad. 
It was out of the question that any minister of the Crown 
should ponder such a design, and entertain serious thoughts of 
acting upon it, without consulting Lord Clive. To be sure 
between Lord Clive and the head of the existing Cabinet there 
had never been any intimate connexion ; but Lord North what- 
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ever hia private seotimeats might be, knew too well the worlh of 
Clive'e opinioD to overlook it, and employed his Solicitor- Gene- 
ral, Mr. Wedderburn, to bring- him and the Indian Colossus to- 
gether. Mr. Wedderburn conducted this delicate negotiation 
with his usual skill. He first proposed that Lord Rochfort should 
communicate with his patron, to which the latter at onceaasented ; 
and by and by acted as the mutual friend of Lord Olive and the 
Prime Minister. Proceedings of this sort could not be kept 
secret from the dominant party in the India House ; ami their 
ftars for the consequences, operating upon a harsher feeling, 
urged them to lay aside the mask, and to attack their great op- 
ponent himself. On the 7th of January, 1772, just a fortnight 
previously to the day fixed for the meeting of Parliament, Lord 
Clive received from the secretary a dry oflieial letter, informing 
him that papers had reached the Court of Directors in which his 
Lordship was charged with being a party to the mismanagement 
of the Company's affairs in Bengal ; and that if his Lordship had 
any observations to make upon such papers — of which copies 
were transmitted to him — the Court of Directors would be glad 
to receive the same as expeditiously as might suit his Lordship's 
convenience. Lord Clive's answer being both short and very 
dignilied, I think that I am bound to give it in hisown words :— 

*' You have not been pleased," he says, " to inform me from 
whom you received these papers, to what end the; were laid 
before you, what resolution you have come to concerning them, 
nor for what purpose you espect my lAservations upon them. I 
shall, however, observe to you, that upon the public records of 
the Company, where the whole of my conduct is stated, you may 
llnd a sufficient conflitation of the charges which you have trans- 
mitted to me; and I cannot but suppose that if any part of my 
conduct had been injurious to the wrvice, contradictory to my 
arrangements with the Company, or even mysterious to you, four 
years and a half since my arrival in England would not liave 
elapsed before your duty would have impelled you to call me to 
account." 

Parliament met on the 22nd of January ; and the King's 
speech contained a clause which indicated the intention of the 
Minister to propose some measure in the course of the session 
which should put upon a better footing the general administra- 
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tioQ of tlie Company's aflkirs both at hoDie and abroad. There 
was nothiDg in the Boyal speech itself to indicate a bias on the 
mind of the Minister one wsy or another. Clive, in all hie etate- 
nients on th<i subject, had never hesitated to lay the chief blame 
of Indian miBgovernment on the home authoritieB. He charged 
tlie Directora with interfering incessantly in matters which they 
did not understand ; and was not less indignant with the Pro- 
prietors for sheltering delinquents whom the Bengal government 
had sent home, and employing them agvn in places of trust. 
Mr. Sulivan and bis allies, on the contrary, attributed the whole 
of ihe misfortunes under which the Company laboured to the 
misconduct of their servants abroad. The tone of the gentleman 
who seconded the address in the House of Commons indicated 
pretty accurately to which side in this dispute the Cabinet 
leaned. He was eloquent on the delinquencies of the servants 
to whom the Company liad entrusted the manc^ment of its 
affairs in India, and loud in his demands that enlarged powers 
for restraining and punishing them should be given to the 
Directors. Lord Clive heard this speech with amazement. Still, 
as the Government kept quiet, and no member connected with it 
stirred in the business, he held aloof; and so matters remained, 
as the calm precedes a storm, till the 30th of March. But on 
that day Mr. Sulivan, who, besides being Deputy-Chairman of 
the Court of Directors, had a seat in Parliament, brought in a 
bill "For the better r^ulation of the afloirs of the East India 
Company, and of their servants in India, and for ihe due 
administration of justice in Bengal ;" and Lord Clive, after 
listening to the speech which was directed ostensibly to enforce 
the adoption of the measure, felt that in point of fact he was 
upon hb trial before the great council of the nation. 

I cannot pretend, within the limits of a work like this, to give 
the details either of the Deputy- Chairman's address of of Lord 
Clive's answer to it. The former, professing to deal in general 
charges, was yet so constructed as to direct the attention of the 
House to the principal events in Lord Clive's public life. The 
latter, assuming that such was the real object of the speaker, 
met him upon bis own ground, and overthrew him sentence by 
sentence. With regard to the general object of the bill, it bad 
Clive's hearty approval. Many of the most important 
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cbangea proposed to be effected by it he had himself suggested to 
the Company long before ; but of the minute details on which 
they were grounded he in numerous instances disapproved, and 
he condemned throughout the spirit in which they seemed to have 
been brought forward, Ko account of hb own career, coming 
from Clive, would have been genuine had it failed to partake 
lai^ely of the grandiloquent ; neverthelesu, being just in the 
main, the present narrative told ; and its eflect would have been 
greater, but for the strong and unguarded terms in which the 
speaker censured every other individual and party who had 
taken any share whatever in the management of the Company's 
af&irs. His own successor in Bengal — the Courts of Directors 
and of Proprietors — the ill-disposwi persons who, by bribery 
and otherwise, bad achieved an ascendancy in both — nay, the 
King's ministers themselves, on account of the hard batons 
they had driven with the Company, and their repeated n^lect 
of the advice which he had given — all came in for a portion of 
his censure. It was remarked by his best friends, on this occa- 
fiion, that he had never spoken with greater eloquence, or with 
a more evil tendency as r^arded himself. Though the answer 
of Governor Johnstone, the brother of that Mr. Johnstone 
whom Lord Clive hod removed from the service of the Com- 
pany at Bengal, and who was now one of the most active of 
his enemies in the India House, was as feeble as it was rancorous, 
a considerable portion of the House listened to it with iavour ; 
and inferences were drawn from the ciroumstance, as the event 
proved, not without reason, that the debate would, before it 
closed, take a turn more decidedly hostile to Lord Clive than 
the nature of the motion on which it was grounded seemed at 
the outset to promise. 

Leave being granted to introduce the bill, it was laid upon the 
table of the House on the 13th of April ; upon which occasion 
Colonel Bui^oyne moved, "That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the nature, state, and condition of the 
East India Company, and of the British af&irs in the East In- 
dies." Colonel Bui^oyne was known, at this time, as a man of 
wit, and the author of some dramatic pieces which had obtained 
a certain d^ree of popularity. He Iiad served in Portugal with 
some distinction ; and, being free of speech, and of showy parts, 
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cuntrived to impress «ociety with a belief that his military talents 
were of a high order. In politics he seems to have been a mere 
atlventurer, who, being anxious to bring himself into notice, wob 
not very scmpnlous in regard to the means. By what process 
Mr. Sulivan and his party contrived to enlist htm under their 
banner does not appear ; but he played their game, as long as it 
suited his purposes, with considerable skill, and did not hesitate, 
when the proper moment arrived, to throw them overboard. 
Colonel Burgoyne carried his motion, tliongh not without a 
struggle; and Mr. Sulivan's bill was dropped afler the second 
reading. Moreover, Burgoyne took care that to the canstitulion 
of his committee no overt objections should be raised. Lord 
Clive and Mr, Strachey were both appointed members of it, as 
indeed their well-known acquaintance with the subjects to be 
brought under discussion rendered indispensable. But the com- 
mittee was scarcely constituted ere the spirit in which it was 
designed to act became manifest. Governor Johnstone brought 
forward a plan of operations, of which it was the t«ideney to 
put Lord Clive upon his trial. ;He proposed that inquiry should 
be made into the conduct of individuals who, whether in the 
civil or military service of the Company, had amassed great 
wealth in India ; and by skilfully dating bb researches from tbe 
period of the dethronement of Suiaj-u-Dowlah, he brought the 
object of bis own and his brother's hatred at once upon the atage^ 
Accordingly, the two first reports of the Select Committee con- 
tained only the evidence of well-informed witnesses in regard to 
the revolutions of 1757 and 1760; the former dwelling espe- 
cially on the presents which were received, and the grant of 
the jaghire or feof to Lord Clive: the latter embodying a 
list of details, wherein were set forth the evil results of the 
inland trade, under the government of Mr. Verelst. These 
being hurried on, and presented to Parliament on the 26th of 
May, were forthwith printed, and circulated from one extremity 
of the kingdom to aoother, with the scarcely concealed purpoee 
of aggravating as much as possilile the prejudices which were 
known already to exist against the parties chiefly a&cted by 
them. But the authors of the scheme had somewhat undercal- 
culated its effects. The names of Clive and of the rest who had- 
taken monej-, or were assumed to have done so, as the price 
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of making and unmaking Nabobs, were indeed greeted with 
execration ; but the Company itself fell likewise into disrepute; 
and tiie confusion of il^ pecuniary arrangements, which could 
no longer be concealed, instead of awakening sympathy, served 
but to deepen the feeling. It was with extreme difficulty that 
the Directors managed to ward off the blows which from every 
side were struck at them during the remainder of the session ; 
and when at length Parliament adjourned, the boldest went 
away with a conviction on hb mind that a crisis could not be 
very distant. 

In the course of the inquiries which led to the reports of 
which I have Just spoken, Lord Clive had been subjected to the 
most minute and ungenerous cross-examination. He was ques- 
tioned not merely in regard to what he had done, but to the mo- 
tives which swayed him, and the purposes which he desired to 
accomplish ; while by insinuation — where ground for direct attack 
seemed wanting — tlie committee did its liest to resolve every act 
of public duty into a selfish or a mercenary endeavour. He bore 
himself throughout the whole process with the same unbending 
firmness which characterised his proceedings on the stage of more 
active life. He denied nothing that he had ever done or said ; 
he sougiit neither to extenuate nor to explain it away. When 
charged with the acts whereby he had deceived Omtchund, and 
accused of forging Admiral Watson's name, he replied that what 
he had done occasioned him neither shame nor regret, for, under 
precisely the same circumstances, he was prepared to do it all 
over again. He admitted that he had received enormous sums 
from Meer Jalfier ; but protested that no obligation either of 
morality or public faith iiad been violated by the proceeding. 
" Am I not rather," he exclaimed, " deserving of praise for the 
moderation which marked my proceedings? Consider the situa- 
tion in which the victory at Plassey placed me. A great prince 
waa dependent on my pleasure ; an opulent city lay at my 
mercy ; its richest bankers bid against each other for my smiles ; 
I walked through vaults which were thrown open to me alone, 
piled on either hand with gold and jewels ! Mr. Chairman," 
cried he, warming with his subject, and striking his hand against 
Jiis brow, " this moment I stand astonislted at my own modera- 
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This high tone of rebuke — this vindicktioii rather than defence 
of B line of conduct which, though long previously marked by 
the approval both of the Crown and of the Company — it vas 
now the object of the Committee to iiold up to public odium — 
stood Lord Clive in good stead out of doors. ■ The multitude 
cried him down, it is true ; but the recess was yet young when 
he received intimations from more than one quarter that his 
name stood as high in the palace as it had ever done. His in- 
stallation as a Enight of the Bath, which took place on the 15tli 
of June, was honoured by the presence of Royalty ; and on the 
death of Earl Powis, which occurred in September of the same 
year, a way was opened for him to obtun the lieutenancy of the 
county of Salop. Uis friends wished him to apply directly to 
the King ; for they, as well as he, were dissatisfied with the eoa- 
duct of the minister during the past session ; but Clive was too 
prudent to act on the suggestion. ** I cannot," he writes to Mr. 
Strachey, on this subject, " be of your opinion, because I think 
that things are not yet ripe for an open rupture. Until my c(Hi- 
duct in Parliament is decided upon, I do not desire the King and 
his Minislers to be my declared enemies. In such a situation I 
should certainly not meet with much applause from the House 
for my conduct in the East Indies ; and I wish at lea^t that the 
members of the House, when they come to decide, may have no 
other motive for an unfavourable decision than envy i that, 
indeed, is too strongly implanted in tiie human breast to be re- 
moved." His own desire was to wait till the dignity should be 
offered ; but such a course being represented on all sides as un- 
precedented, he was with some difficulty persuaded to depart 
from it. Lord Rochfort, it appeared, in the first instance, and 
by and by Lord North, threw out hints that, provided they were 
assured the office would be agreeable to Lord Clive, they should 
have much pleasure in bringing his name under the King's 
notice. The result was, that, after a little coquetting, Clive did 
make a formal application to the Minister ; and he kissed hands 
on the 9tb of October for the Lieutenancy of Salop, to which, in 
the month of December following, the Lieutenancy of Montgo- 
meryshire was added. 

It was natural that the readiness shown by Lord North t» 
meet the personal wishes of the new lord -lieutenant should lead 
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to a revival of frieodly offices between them. I find, accord- 
ingly, that Clive was in communication this winter with the Ca- 
binet; and that he laid before it the outlines of a plan for the 
management of the affcurs of India, which included a transfer of 
the territorial sovereignty to the Crown. The Directors, on the 
other hand, were busy negotiating loans in all quarters ; and 
finding that neither the Bank nor the Government was disposed to 
accede to the terms of tlietr request, they had recourse to a fresh 
Commission of Supervisors, on which they found some difficulty in 
persuading sis gentlemen to serve. But t>efore the commission had 
embarked, the session of 1773 opened, and a new turn was given 
to the course of Indian afiairs. The Minister asked for and ob- 
tained a Committee of Secrecy, with power to examine the Com- 
pany's books, and to report to the House upon the state of debts 
and credits set forth therein, as well as on the system of manage- 
ment generally ; and forasmuch as it was not considered desirable 
that pending such examination any change of system should be 
introduced, the Committee was directed to state whether or not, 
in their judgment, the Company ought to be allowed to send out 
the Commission of Supervisors to India. 

To detail, one by one, the memorable events which followed, 
belongs rather to the writer of Englbh history than to me. The 
Committee of Secrecy met, much to the chagrin of the Select 
Committee ; and t>oth pursued their labours — sometimes in direc* 
tions widely apart, sometimes by travelling over the aelf-same 
ground. The Committee of Secrecy affected to deal with abstract 
questions' of financial and mercantile management. The Select 
Committee put the public career of individuals to the torture, 
till in due time the reports of both threw the Administration 
bef<n% which they were laid into a fever of uncertainty. At last 
the papers were handed over to the then Attorney- General, 
Thurlow, who undertook to sift them during the E^ter recess, 
and make a proposition. He did so, and it was as curious as it 
was sweeping. Having called a meeting of the members of the 
Administration, from which, however, the Solicitor-General, 
being Lord Clive's friend, was excluded, Mr. Attorney-General 
Thurlow informed tbem that the affairs of tlie Company were in- 
volved beyond the reach of cure, and that he saw nothing for it 
except to confiscate, by act of Parliament, all the sums acquired 
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by £ng;lish public serrant*, under the head of gifts, ^rante, or 
bequests, irom Indian princei. It was clear, he said, that the 
Company could never discharge the obligations under which H 
had come to the public, and the public had therefore no alter- 
native except to act upon the principle which determined that, 
whatever was obtained of land, treasure, or any thing else by 
the military force of the country, belonged in Jaw to the state. 
The Attorney- General 'a proposal seems to have confounded his 
colleagues. Some of them objected to it on the ground that, 
when the obnoxious presents were received, there was do law »r 
regulation in force against them ; others reminded him that it 
was too late to stretch the law to its extreme limits now, seeing 
that the conduct of those whom his bill would consign to ruin 
bad been approved and rewarded by the Sovereign. The Attor- 
ney-General declared that, after mature deliberation, he had no 
better plan to bring forward ; and ao the Ministerial conference 
broke up. 
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CHARGES AGAINST CLIVE. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Neither the objects nor the issues of this conference of Ministers 
appear to have been communicated to Lord Clive. Colonel Bur- 
goyne, liowever, seems lo have been in some way or another made 
acquuRted with both ; and the proceedings of the committee over 
which he presided, as well as of the Ministerial Committee of 
Secrecy, took forthwith a turn more decidedly hostile than before. 
Cliarges were brought against Lord Clive on tlie authority of the 
Company's accounts, which bore upon the face of them such a 
show of plausibility, that nothing short of the clearest proof of their 
g^undlessness could have saved the accused party from disgrace. 
For example, the Secret Committee, in one of its reports, stated, 
that Lord Clive and his Council had paid away a large sum to 
iodividuala, under the head of dcHiation money, though an order 
from the Court of Directors forbidding such payments had been 
issued, and was in force at the time. It was fortunate for Clive 
that he was able to show that no such order had reached him till 
long after the payments were made; for the packet-ship Fal- 
mouth, in which the original document was transmitted, had 
been lost at sea, and the duplicate copy, received many 
months subsequently, came too late. Again, in reply to some 
observations from Lord North, which seemed to rest on 
certain statements put forward in a Select Committee's report, 
Ix>rd Clive, after severely handling the Minister, ii'ent on 
to expose the spirit in which the report in question had been 
drawn up. In the course of this speech he stated " that one 
gentleman, a member of that House, who had long been tho 
principal manager of the afikirs of the East India Company, had, 
on the 7th day of November last, in a private conversation with 
Mr. Hoole, the Auditor-General, told that functionary that he 
desired his assistance in a matter which would be particularly 
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serviceable, and requeated liim to drair up a. complete state 
of the civil and military chat^;e8 of Bengal, and likewise of the 
revenues since Ijord Clive's arnval in Bengal in 1765 ; and 
directed him to refer to all the letters, plans, or regulations of 
Lord Clive, noting how far the charges, revenues, &o. agreed 
with them; to trace out the causes of any increase or decrease; 
to draw up the whole historically and progressively, making alt 
the accounts his own — and, as the individual to whom he alluded 
expressed himself — to mark ike man ; for, continued he, it is my 
wish to show that all the distresses of the Company arise &om 
him. " Sir," exclaimed Clive, " let me remind the House that a 
report drawn up in such a spirit, and materials drawn from such 
a source, must be received with exceeding caution; for against 
an engine of such great power no man's reputation is faSe." 

It is painful to go on with such a subject. It is humiliating 
to observe, turn whither we may, and deal with whom we can, 
that every question connected with Indian politics — whether the 
point mooted be the conquest of a province, or the establishment 
of machinery for the due administration of law — resolves itself, 
sooner or later, into a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. If 
the object be to crush an Indian statesman, he is accused of 
filsi^ing accounts, or selling justice to the best bidder. If a 
soldier acquire wealth by a course of successfiil warfare, he is 
questioned, not regarding his manner of wielding tlie sword, 
but in respect to the property which he may have acquired 
by it. And BO completely interwoven with the nature of 
Indian politics does thb idolatry of gold seem (o be, that where 
matcriab for a real charge of peculation are wanting, enemy 
seeks to undermine enemy by inventing them. Mr. Sulivan — 
for to him it was that Lord Clive on the present occasion alluded 
— made no attempt to refute this accusation. He admitted that 
it was substantially correct, and justilied bis own conduct by 
stating that, forasmuch as his lordship in a former session had 
imputed the Company's dbtresses to mismanagement on the part 
of the Directors, so he, as a Director, conceived that he had a 
perfect right to turn the tables, and to lay the blame upon his lord* 
ship, as, with Mr. Hoole's assistance, he hoped that he might 
have been able to do, " But to show," continued he, " that the 
enmity which has long been between us has never prevailed with 
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me lo work his lordship wron^, I will now make a disclosure 
which, through delicacy towards him, I iiave hitherto refrained 
from doing," Mr. Sulivan then proceeded to state, that in tlie 
correspondence of Lord Olive with the native powers, during his 
first admioistraiion of Bengal, a gap of not f«wer than sixteen 
moDtha was to be found ; that the Directors, suspecting tliat it 
telated to the grant of the feof, had repeatedly applied for copies 
of the same to no purpose ; and that Dot even now, when the non- 
production of these documents might be said seriously to involve 
his lordship's honour, were they forthcoming. This was not 
the first occasion on which Lord Clive had been compelled to 
notice insinuations of the same sort. In 1763, when driven to 
bring an action against the Court of Directors, they had applied 
to him for copies of the missing letters, stating their reasons ; and 
he had told them then, as he now told the House, that these letters 
had nothing whatever to do with the grant of the feof. The fact 
was, that he had lent the letters in 1760 to a Mr. CampUell, 
who was engaged in drawing up a memorial on Dutch affiiirs for 
the purpose of having it laid before Mr. Pitt ; and from that day 
to this, in spite of frequent inquiries, he had never been able to 
ascertain whither Mr. Campbell had betaken himself, nor, aa a 
necessary consequence, what had become of his correspondence. 

A story such as this was not likely to be received with im- 
plicit faith by the personal enemies of the narrator ; and the 
members of the House of Commons could hardly be blamed if 
they gave to it no more credit than it seemed to deserve. Yet 
its truth was made manifest in the course of a few days ; for Mr. 
Campbell, reading in the newspapers an account of all that had 
passed, communicated with Lord Clive immediately, and the 
whole of the missing letters were restored to him first, and 
eventually to the Court of Directors. They were found, on 
careful examination, to be complete, and to agree literally with 
the description which Lord Clive had given of them. 

Thus far, it will be seen, that out of every contest into which 
his enemies drew him, Clive came forth, if not scatheless, at 
least triumphant. He had skirmished well against their light 
troops ; it was now to be seen how he could sustain the weight of 
a general action ; for the wiath of the adverse parly in the India 
House seemed to grow more violent after each repulse, and no- 
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thing short of a great effort to crush him would content them. 
Accordingly, Colonel Buigoyne, who on the tith and 29th of 
April had brought up the 3rd and 4th reports of the Select 
Committee on Indian Affiiira, called the attention of the House 
on the 10th of May to the subjects embraced by them, and pro- 
posed three resolution!, on which, if the House should approve 
of them, he gave notice of his intention, at an early period of 
the session, to found a moticm. The resolutions in question were 
these: — 

" 1. That all acquisitions made under the influence of a mili- 
tary force, or by treaty with foreign princes, did of right belong 
to the state. 

" 2. That to appropriate acquisitions so made to the private 
emolument of persons intrusted with any civil or military power 
of the state is illegal. 

*' 3. That very great sums of money and other valuable pro- 
perty had been acquired in Bengal from princes and others of 
that country by persons intrusted with the civil and military 
powers of the state by means of such powers ; which sums of 
money and valuable property have been appropriated to the pri- 
vate use of such persons." 

Colonel Bui^oyne's resolutions were prefaced by a speech in 
which all the delinquencies, real and imaginary, of all the civil 
and military servants of the Company were set forth. Lord 
Clive's dealings in particular with Suraj-u-Dowlah and Meer 
Jaflier — his treachery to Omichund — his abuse of Admiral Wat- 
son's confidence, were painted in the blackest colours, as were 
the proceedings of the Select Committee, out of which, as the 
speaker asserted, all the ills which had subsequently oppressed 
Bengal and the Company arose. The same line of argument 
was followed by Sir William Meredilh, by whom Burgoyne's 
motion was seconded. And though Mr. Wedderburn spoke well 
on the opposite side, and Clive himself vindicated liis own cha- 
racter with dignity, the feeling of the House ran so strongly in 
fevour of the oppressed, that the two former of the. resolutions 
were carried without a division, and the last by a large majority. 
It was not so when the motion which Colonel Bui^oyne bad 
undertaken to found upon them came to be discussed. The 
House seemed then to feel that it had gone far enough to vindi- 
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cate the Qational honour. Clive might have been guilty — and 
he Burely had been — of some aclfl which would admit of no 
justificatioD. The authority of all the most sacred of the laws 
which regulate the intercourse of states and of individuals 
must be set aside were they to acquit hiill of blame. But, on 
the other hand, it was certain that he had displayed great talents, 
~\nd exercised great virtues ; that he had, rendered eminent ser- 
vices both to bis country and the people of India ; and that it 
was not for hb dealings with Meer JafHer or with Omichund 
that he was now called in question, but for his determined resist- 
ance to avarice and tyranny. Under these circumstances they 
came to the discussion of the last point in the argument with 
minds perfectly free from that bias which it was the object of the 
prime movers in the business to create against him whom they 
described as " the great delinquent." Colonel Bui^yne's speech, 
therefore, though able of its kind, and ably supported by that of 
his original seconder. Sir W. Meredith, fell comparatively 
pointless on the House; and when first Mr. Wedderburn, then 
Mr. Fuller, and last of all Clive himself, had spoken in reply, 
there was no room to doubt how the matter would end. Colonel 
Burgoyne had proposed a resolution to this effect; — " Tliat it 
appears to thia House that the Right Hon. Rol>ert Lord Clive, 
Baron of Plassey in the kingdom of Ireland, about the time of 
the deposition of Suraj-u-DowIah, and the establishment of 
Meer Jaffier on the musnud, through the influence of the powers 
with which he was intrusted as a member of the Select Com- 
mittee and Commander-in-chief of the British forces, did obtain 
and possess himself of two lacs of rupees as Commander-in-chief, 
a further sum of two lacs and 80,000 rupees as member of the Se- 
lect Committee, and a further sum of 16 lacs or more under the 
denomination of a private donation; which sums, amounting to- 
gether to 20 lacs and 80,000 rupees, were of the value, in English 
money, of 234,000/. j and that, in so doing, the said Robert 
Lord Clive abused the power with which he was intrusted, to 
the evil example of the servants of the public, and to the disho- 
nour and detriment of the State." 

Lord Clive's friends denounced the proposition as both illo- 
gical and iniquitous. Lord Clive himself did more. After mi- 
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uutely recapituiating the eervices wliich he had rendered to the 
country, and calling the attention of his auditors to the acknow- 
ledgmeuts of his marita which had over and over again been 
made, — aAer adverting to the motivea in which this proeecution 
originated, and dealing out some hard blows to all, whether in 
the Cabinet or elsewhere, wlio suffered themselves to be made 
parties to it, Lord Clive spoke at lai^ of the circumstances 
under which his last ad minisl ration of Bengal had been forced 
upoo him, aud of the special Courts wliich met to thuik him w 
his return, and to express their regret that he had not continued 
longer at his post. He then burst forth into the following apo- 
strophe, of wliich the effect upon the House is described in the 
publications of the day to imve been electrical : — 

" These, Sir, were circumstances certainly Uiat gave toe a full 
satislaction, and a ground to think that my conduct in ezery in- 
stance was approved' of. Afler such certificates as thesei Sir, am 
I to be brought here like a criminal, and the very best parts of 
my conduct construed into crimes against the state ? la this the 
reward that is now held out lo persons who have performed such 
important services to their country ? If it is, Sir, the future 
consequences that will attend the esecution of any important 
trust committed to the persons who have the care of it will be 
fatal indeed ; and I am sure the noble Loid upon the Treasury 
bench, wliose great humanity I revere, would never have cod- 
sented to the resolutions that passed the other n^ht, if he liad 
thought on the dreadful consequences that would attend them. 
Sir, I cannot say that I either sit or rest easy when I find, by 
that extensive resolution, that al! I have in the world is confis- 
cated, and tliat -oo one will take my security for a shilling. 
These, Sir, are dreadful apprehensions to remain under j and I 
cannot look upon myself but as a bankrupt. 1 have not anything 
left that I can call my own, except my paternal fortune of 500/. 
per annum, and which has been in the family for ages past. But 
upon this I am content to live; and perhaps I shall find more 
real content of mind and tiappinesa than in the trembling afflu- 
ence of an unsettled fortune. But, Sir, I must make one more 
obser\'ation, — ^that if the definition of tlie honourable gentleman 
(Colonel Burgoyne), and of tliis House, that the state, as ex- 

oogic 
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pressed in these resolutions, is, quoad hoc, the Company, then, 
Sir, every farthing I enjoy is granted to me. But to he cailled 
upon, after sixteen years have elapsed, to account for ray conduct 
in this manner, and, after an uninterrupted enjoyment of my 
property, to t>e questioned, and considered as obtaining it unwar- 
rantably, is hard indeed ! and a treatment I should not think the 
British Senate capable of. But, if such should be the case, I 
have a conscious innocence within me that tells me my conduct 
is irreproachable. Frangas., non fiectes. My enemies may take 
from me what I have ; they may, as they think, make me poor, 
but I will be happy ! I mean not this as my defence, though I 
have done for the present. %Iy defence will be heard at that 
bar ; but, before 1 sit down, I have one request to make to the 
House, — that, when they come to decide upon my honour, ihey 
will not forget their own." 

Tlie immediate effect of this appeal was to cause an adjourn- 
ment of the debate ; ils ultimate consequence, to rob Colonel 
Burgoyne's resolution of all power to hurt either the honour or 
the fortune of Lord Clive. On the 21st of May the subject was 
again taken up by the examinalion of a few witnesses and the 
reading of the evidence which Lord Clive had given before the 
Select Committee. A second debate followed, which was scarcely 
less animated, and more prolonged than the former, and on the 
22nd theHousedecided, by a majority of 155 to 95, that, admilting 
all to be true which was stated in regard to the moneys acquired, 
" Robert Lord Clive did at the same time render great and merito- 
rious services to his country." As the whole spirit of the motion 
was changed, on the motion of Mr. Stanley and Mr. Fuller, not 
merely by the substitution of a new for the original clause at the 
end, but by the omission of certain words from the body of the 
second clause, I cannot better conclude the present chapter than 
by transferring it entire to my own pages. It stands on the 
records of the Commons' House of Parliament thus : — 

" That it appears to tliis House, that the Right Hon. Robert 
Lord Clive, Baron of Plassey in the kingdom of Ireland, about 
the time of the deposition of Suraj-u-Dowlah, and the establish- 
ment of Meer Jaffter on the musnud, did obtain and possess him- 
self of two lacs of rupees as Commander-in-Chief, a further sum of 
X 2 
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two lacs and S0,000 rupees as member of the Select Committee, 
and a further sum of 16 lacs or more under the denomination of 
a private donation ; which sums, amounting together to 20 lacs 
and 80,000 rupees, were of the value, in English money, of 
234,000^. ; and that Lord Clive did at the same time render 
great and meritorious services to his country." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
Death of Lord CIiTe— HU Chancier. 



In the subsequent proceedii^, which eDded in the granting of a 
new charier to the Company, and established Mr. Hastings as 
Governor-General of India, with a Council nominated, as it 
seemed, for the express purpose of thwarting him in every- 
thing which he might desire- to accomplish, Lord Clive took no 
part. The persecutions to which be had been subjected appear 
to have weighed heavily upon his spirits, and he withdrew in 
gloom and undisguised mortification from public life. It is said, 
though I cannot find that the anecdote resta upon any sound 
authority, that the Goverament, finding war with the colonies to 
be inevitable, pressed him to undertake the command of the 
army which they were preparing to send to America. But such 
a proposal, if made at all, was declined ; for the state of his 
health entirely unfitted him for continuous exertion either of body 
or of mind. Probably, too, it was the same sad cause which ope- 
rated to restrain him from supplying Voltaire, then in the meri- 
dian of his literary renown, with materials out of which to 
compile a history of the Conquest of Bengal. We know, at 
least, that the IVench philosopher applied through Dr. Moore, 
the ingenious author of ' Zeluco,' to be put in possession of his 
lordship's papers, and that the application was not attended to. 
fie this, however, as it may, the events which gave a character 
to the remainder of Lord Olive's existence were not of a nature 
to admit of minute description ; and I shall therefore content 
myself with adverting to them in general terms. 

As long as the Parliament sat, Clive continued to reside in 
Berkeley Square. Immediately on its rising — that is, on the 
17th of June — he proceeded to Batli, whence, after a short resi- 
dence, he removed to Walcot. There he saw his more intimate 
and &nuliaT acquuntances as heretofore, and corresponded occa- 
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Eionally with friends at a distance ; but the paroxysms of pain 
under which he sufiered became continually greater, and he more 
and more had recourse to the frightful palliative of opium, under 
the coDtinued use of which his whole nervous system gave way. 
Some fragments of letters from him are preserved, which show 
that he never ceased to take an interest in those to whom through 
life he had been attached. It is said, also, that he had occasional 
conferences with Lord Iforth on the subject of Indian atfairs ; 
and one, at least, of his communicfitions with that minister, written 
about six weeks previously to his decease, remains. But the 
sword, which had been throughout too sharp for the scabbard, 
was rapidly cutting its way through. I do not know why I should 
shrink from describing the circumstances under which he died. 
The world knows that he committed suicide ; and according as 
men have thought of the " self-murderer " while he lived, they are 
wont in every case, to blame or to pity, or to do both, after the 
deed is done. Now, Olive's manner of perpetratii^ the stern 
act seems to be but in keeping with the whole tenor of his exist- 
ence ; and I therefore tell the tale as it has been told to me. 

A female friend, it appears, was on a visit at his house. He 
had suffered extremely throughout the whole of the 21st of No- 
vember, and was driven more ttian was usual with him to seek 
relief in strong doees of laudanum. The same process continued 
during the early part of the 22nd ; but that bis reastm was not 
clouded, nor his self-possession taken away, the following fact 
seems to prove. About noon on the 22ad, or a little later, the 
lady came into his room, and said, — " Lord Clive, I cannot find 
a good pen ; will you be so good as make me one?" " To be 
sure," replied he ; and, taking a penknife from his waistcoat 
pocket, he moved towards one of the windows, and mended 
the pen. The lady received it back with thanks, and withdrew. 
In a short time afterwards, a servant, entering, found Lord 
Clive dead ; and the instrument with which he had destroyed 
himself proved, on examination, to be the same small knife with 
which he had mended his friend's pen. 

It was not to be expected, that a termination so awful to a 
career of glory and success well-nigh unexampled in English 
history should fail of afiecting with deep and painful impressions 
the minds of all to whom the event was made known. Many, I 
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r^ret to say, received Ihe tidings in a spirit whicli testified as 
little to their sagacity as to their Obristian temper ; many more 
— and I confess that I belong to the number — accepted them as 
proof that there may be intolerable world- weariness in the heart 
of him into whose lap the world seems to have poured its richest 
treasures. At all events, the event itself vouches for some- 
thing amiss, either in the morul or in the physical organization 
of the individual, or in both. For the line which separates ge- 
nius from eccentricity is often so narrow, that, unless there be 
some principle of action more elevated than the world can sup- 
ply, the chances are equal that the one will sooner or later 
merge in the other. Xow, whatever Clive's excellences of cha- 
racter may have been, I confess myself unable to detect in him 
any trace of the sort of principle of which 1 am now speaking. 
His honour, in the commonly received acceptation of the term — 
west of the tropical line — b admitted ; and his generosity to 
friends and relatives has never been called in- question. But I 
have not succeeded in bringing home to him a solitary act — I 
cannot diicover in those portions of his correspondence which I 
have perused a single espreaeion — which can be so interpreted as 
to lead to the belief that there was any spring or motive of con- 
duct within, apart from the prospect of immediate advantage to 
his country, or to himself, or to the authorities whom he served. 
Hence life ceased to have an aim for him as soon as the excite- 
ment of enterprise was taken away; and the fatal remedies to 
which he had recourse, while striving to blunt the pressure of 
bodily suffering, quite broke him down, through the nervous 
exhaustion of which they were at once the cause and the efTect, 

Looking, on the other hand, to his public proceedings, it 
seems impossible to refuse to his name a place in the list of those 
who have done their country eminent service. To him belongs 
the merit of having restored, being yet a boy, the tarnished 
honour of the Kngltsh arms, while he saved an important settle- 
ment from destruction. The foundations of English political 
ascendancy in the East were laid by him during the first stage of 
bis manhood ; and, finally, the wisdom of his more matured 
counsels, and the energy with which he acted upon them, over- 
came-all abuses in the man^;ement of the Company's affiiirs, and 
brought order and system out of their very opposites. " From 
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(^live'i fint visit to India," writes Mr. Macaula; with perfect 
troth, " dates the renown of the English arms in the East ; from 
bi« second visit to India dates the political ascendancy of the 
English in that country ; from his third yisit to India dates the 
purity of the administration of our Eastern Empire." 

The individual who, with the means at Clive's disposal, 
could accomplish all this — who could hoast that hetween the 
twenty-fourth and forty-fourth years of his age he had saved a 
province, conquered a kingdom, and substituted in the manage- 
ment of its a&irs order for anarchy, and justice for violence and 
wrong, deserves to be ranked among the most remarkable in«n 
of his generation. No doubt the quaUtiea which made him what 
he was belong rather to the man of action thao to the philoso- 
pher. He was brave, 6rm of purpose, full of self-reliance, 
indifferent to responsibility, and not over-scrupulous in regard 
to the morality of his measures so loi^ as important and suc- 
cess&l results promised to be obtained by them. He was as 
indifferent, likewise, to the feelings of others, as heroes are 
usually supposed to be, though certunly not more so. At the 
same time it would be unjust to deny, that, if the philosophy of 
statesmanship be in any measure based upon a knowledge of 
human nature, Clive in his own peculiar sphere of action had 
his share of such philosophy too. There never lived a Eu- 
ropean who more thoroughly mastered than be all the tricks 
and artifices of Oriental diplomacy. This it was which so 
eminently qualified him to govern where the will of the ruler 
is law ; for he permitted no tyranny to be exercised except his 
own, and tyranny on his part proved to be in the main only a 
stem and uncompromising ministration of justice. The same 
turn of mind, however, rendered him incapable of dealing aright 
with the passions and prejudices of a free people. Whatever he 
sought to accomplish he sought to accomplish by force ; he had 
neither the temper nor the talent that are needed to battle with 
preconceived opinion, or to surmount the obstacles of party. 
Accordingly, his intrigues at tlie India House were mere efforts 
to outbuy bis rivals, as on another field he would have ridden 
them down, or swept them aside by the fire of bis artillery. 
And ia the House of Commons he never became influential, 
because he could not bring himself to give and take, to yield 
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a point, it may be of slight importance, in <^er to ensure the 
accom^jlishment of a great end. ^ 

Considered as a [>o]itican, Clive was essentially oriental ; con- 
sidered as a mlKtaiy man, circumstances render tlie task of 
classifying him very difficult. On the whole, however, I am 
inclined to think that, on any theatre of operations, whether ia 
Europe or America, he would have proved a great commander. 
No doubt the field on which he played his part was peculiar. 
He waged war at the head of a handful of disciplined troops 
against hordes of undisciplined warriors, and defeated them ; but 
he waged if in such a way as to prove that the principles on 
which he acted were those which are applicable to every com- 
bination of circumstances, and against every description of 
enemy. I have elsewhere alluded to the supposed wish of the 
Minister to employ him against the North American colonists, 
already in a state of incipient revolt. I cannot tell what truth 
there may be in the story ; but of this I have little doubt, that, 
had the state of his health and the temper of his mind permitted 
him to embark upon the enterprise, the dependence of the 
United Slates on the mother-country would liave been continued 
fbr at least another half-century. 

Lord dive's reading was not extensive, and his learning a 
mere blank. He never acquired even of the langu^;eB of India 
knowledge enough to be able to correspond or even to converse 
in any of them except imperfectly. His general manner in 
society was silent and reserved. Still, when a subject was 
broached in which he took an interest, that harsh and heavy 
countenance of hia would light up, and he spoke with a degree . 
of animation which appears to have told powerfully. Boswell, 
in his ' Life of Johnson,' has placed on record the substance of a 
brief dialogue between the moralist and Robertson the historian, 
which, because it illustrates two of the statements hazarded in 
this riaume of the great man's character, I may be permitted to 
transcribe. "Dr. Eobertson," says the biographer, "expatiated 
on the character of a certain nobleman, that he was one of the 
strongest-minded men that ever lived ; that he would ait in 
company quite sluggish while there was nothing to call forth his 
intellectual vigour; but the moment that any important subject 
%riis started — for instance, how this country is to be defended 
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from a French invasion — he would rouse hioiself and show his 
extraordinary talents with the most powerful ability and animr- 
tion." Johnson, — " Yet this man cut his own throat! -The 
true strong and sound mind can embrace equally great things 
and small." 

Johnson might have expressed himself with more delicacy, 
but in the main his ai^;Tmi«nt is sound ; for I cannot agree with 
Mr. Macaulay in laying any portion of the blame of Lord 
Olive's death " on the pangs of wounded honour " arising out of 
the Parliamentary persecution to which he had been subjected. 
The sad event appears to me to have been the result of that 
want of balance in the arrangement of mind with matter which, 
if not produced by a disordered intellect, comes of satiety, 
which is itself a disease in the moral nature of the man, if, 
indeed, a total absence of the religious principle may, without 
the misuse of terms, be so spoken of. 

Lord dive's personal appearance was not prepossessing. To 
a countenance which was saved from vulgarity only by the ex- 
pression of decision and natural intelligence which pervaded it, 
he added a figure without symmetry or grace, which he ren- 
dered 'doubly conspicuous by the elaborate care with which it 
was his custom to adorn it. His social habits were hospitable 
and sumptuous in the extreme. He loaded with presents all lo 
whom he took a fancy, and kept open table both in London and 
in the country. Tet he never succeeded in achieving even a 
moderate simre of popularity, and with a large acquaintance 
could boast but of few friends. He was a great man ; and in 
tracing his career I have felt that I was followii^ the footsteps 
of a giant. I regret that I am not able to add, that I can 
think of him likewbe as an object of love and personal ad- 
miration. 

Lord Clive was buried in the church of Moreton Say, the 
parish in which he was born. He left a family of two sons and 
three daughters to inherit his fortune and Ids name. 
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